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Osborne House. 


HIS favourite resort of the Queen and the Royal ~ 
Family originally belonged to Lady Isabella 
Blackford ; and during the troubles’ of Charles— 
the First’s time, the old mansion was in the 
occupation of Eustace Mann, Esq. Under the. 
alterations and improvements it has recently 
received, Osborne has lost its original appearance 
altogether, so far as the house is concerned, and 
now presents a large and commedious palace, as 
it may be termed, somewhat befitting the sove- 
reign of the British Isles. The range of this — 
splendid estate and royal domain is 24 miles from 
north to south, and nearly 2 miles from east to 
west. The views which it commands are very 
extensive, embracing the whole reach of the — 
Solent and opposite coast, with Portsmouth and 
Spithead in the distance; while its more detailed and imme- 
diate scenery possesses all the beauty and variety which could 
be slesired. The most beautiful features of palladian archi- 
tecture appear in the structure, which, as enlarged and 
renewed, reflects great credit on the architect, T. Cubitt, Esq., 
and still more upon the late Prince Consort, who had no 
small share in furnishin sign, and whose taste and 
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OSBORNE HOUSE. 


knowledge in art have here found a genial and successful 


field. The apartments occupied by the Queen and - Royal 
Family are in the highest part of the building; they are 
elegant and spacious, and command a prospect of the most 


magnificent description. The flag-tower, or campanile, is 107 


feet.in height; thetclock-tower, 90; the first terrace-wall, 17; 

and the second, 10. The best view of the house, perhaps, is 
from the Solent, although it is also well seen from the 
elevated grounds onthe opposite sides of the Medina. There 


isa delightful promenade in fine weather within the balus- 
‘trade of the roof, which is flat. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that both house .and grounds are strictly private, no 


stranger being admitted. A park-fence encloses a: large 
portion of the estate, and several miles of carriage roads — 
have been formed. Altogetlier, it isa residence of the most 
commodious and splendid description, and has contributed in 
no small degree to ine health and —_— of me Royal 
Family. 
A ruoverrrvn man who rejects the guidance of revealed religion 


—wndoubtedly does a great deal of thinking in which no Christian will care 
- to follow him; but that does not prove that he is in advance of the 


Christian. A traveller who wanders aimlessly in a wilderness, because he 
won't believe in the highway, may take a great many more steps than one 


Specimen but that does not prove that he is further advanced. 


A great deal of what claims to be progressive thought is that sort. of 
imaginary progress which starts from anywhere and arrives at nothing in 
particular. Our adventurous thinker reckons it imbecile to believe in 
immortality on the credit of the Gospel. He must establish the matter for 
himself. When-he has done his best, if he honestly assumes nothing but 
what he knows independently of revelation, what can he say beyond wiat 
Socrates, Plato, or Cicero have long ago said? What advance has he 
made? How is he benefited by renouncing faith in the Bible f What gain 
to the human mind is the result of his guesses ? From the longings, the 
hopes, and the misgivings of ancient to those of modern pagans, what is 


the amount: of progress? When.John Sterling let go his faith in the 


Gospel which brings life and immortality to light, the sum of his gains is 
very shortly and very sadly expressed in his dying testimony :—“ T tread 
the common highway into the great darkness.” The range of his spiritual 
vision had contracted from infinity to nothing. . | 
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Sibley, the Street Grab. 
‘BY THE ‘AUTHOR oF ‘SHADOW AND “SUNSHINE,” | 


Tia bell 
ing, and the sun was shining brightly even in the close streets 
that abound in the neighbourhood of the Seven Dials, whena 
gentleman, carrying a rather large parcel in his’ hand, ‘walked 
As he was passing rapidly along, a little boy, who was leaning 
against a door-post, started forward and said,’ 
parcel, sir, for a couple of pence.”’ 
seemad-tecbe about twelve years of age, and whose'clean face, 
although his clothes denoted poverty, showed that he hada 
wish to present a decent appearance. ‘‘Do you Vitis ~~ 
“No, sir,” replied the boy. 
“Then you must forget, or perhaps you never have lerned 
the fourth commandment?” 

“Indeed I have, sir; know it-vory well.” 

Repeat it forme.’ 

soon as he had finished the gentleman said, “* You have cer- 
tainly said it correctly, but I hardly think you have: reflected — 
much on its meaning: it distinctly orders that on the seventh 
day no labour shall be done, yet you have offered, although it 
is the Sabbath-day, to carry this parcel for hire. Are you's 
poor as to be compelled to work even on the Lord’s day?” 
“Yes, sir,” replied the boy, hanging down his head. ° 
work all the other days of the week, nearly all day; for my 
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i. JOSEPH SIBLEY, THE STREET ARAB. 


| but if I get any little job to do on Sunday, I have the money 
to buy something for myself.” 

‘*' What do you buy ?”’ asked the gentleman. 

‘Sometimes bread, sir, or an orange, or may be a little 

‘‘Then you can read?” 
“Qh yes, sir, I learned when I was a very little boy,” 
replied the little fellow, brightening up, as he thought the 
lecture was over, from the questions of his interrogator. 
_ Well,” said the gentleman, ‘‘it appears that you do not 
go to a Sunday-school, although you might attend one. If 
you have a mother, ask her permission to come with me to the 
Sunday-school, where I am now going, although late, having 
been detained by going to see a sick friend; and as you 
appear to like reading, I will give you a story-book to take 
home with you.” 

‘‘T have neither father nor mother, sir; they both died 
three years ago. But I can go with you, for my master will 
not want me until to-morrow morning.” 

‘‘Come with me, then,”’ said the gentleman, walking on 
quickly, and continuing to talk to the boy until they reached 
the door of the Sunday-school. In the course of the conversa- 
tion he discovered that the boy’s name was Joseph Sibley, 
and that his father, who had been a lawyer’s clerk, had died 
of a fever, which had also carried off his mother in a few 
weeks after. Little Joseph was then but nine years old, and 
when he was thus left alone and desolate, he had tried to earn 
a livelihood by selling matches and carrying parcels near the 
railways ; but for some little time past he had been employed. 
during the day carrying home vegetables for a greengrocer, 

and selling matches and playbills for himself at night, near 
the theatres. As his master did not feed him, he said, he was 
often either hungry, or obliged to go without a bed, for want 
of the means to pay for it, and that was the reason why he 
did any job he could get on Sundays. In answer to a 
question from Mr. Wilson, he said that his parents had been — 
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JOSEPH SIBLEY, THE STREET ARAB. 


good people, and had taught him out of the Bible on Sundays, — 
besides taking him regularly to church. : 

As they entered the school, a chapter was belie read by | 
the boys on a form near the door; and Mr. Wilson, directing 

Joseph to sit down on the end of the form, passed on to the — 
_ upper part of the school-room. At first the little boy looked 
round the room with curiosity ; but presently a boy near him, 
_ 4s it came to his turn, read a verse that enchained his atten- 
tion, and which, while he listened to the conclusion of the 
chapter, still rung in his ears. The verse was this—‘ For 

God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 

_ that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ As he thought on it the tears rose to his 
eyes. Did God really so love the world? Did he love him, 
who, had no one on earth to love him ?—and if so, how wieked 
it was not to love him in return! As he sat thus plunged in 
thought, Mr. Wilson again stood beside him; but he was so 
absorbed that he had not heard him apennnel : 

‘‘ What are you thinking of so intently, my boy?” asked — 
Afr. Wilson, after he had stood for a full minute looking at him. 

Joseph started as he heard the voice mn eaten him, and 
answered, in a tone of deep feeling,— 

‘‘Oh, sir, I was thinking of the beautiful verse that little 
boy (pointing to him) read. Does the great God really love 
_ the world so very much ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, my dear boy; God loved us while we were living in 
sin, and sent his own Son to die for us. What earthly friend 
would do so much for us? Who can love like him whose 
name is Love? You saw that parcel, in my hand, Joseph—it 
contained little books which are lent or given to the children 


a this school to take home and read for themselves and their 


parents or friends. Here is the one I promised you; it is a 
story of a little sailor-boy, who got on well in the world by 
obeying God and loving him. We are now going to sing a 
hymn and pray, and after that all the children go to church. 
There is afternoon school at three o’clock : I hope you will be 
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present. Wait for me at the church- door.” Having promised 
to do so, Joseph resumed his seat, neaning his — little 
blue-bound book in his hand. 

As Mr. Wilson came out of church, he looked nil for 
little Joseph (in whom he began to feel a great interest), and 


soon discovered him standing near one of the pillars. There 


was an open, ingenuous frankness about the boy that pleased 
the gentleman greatly, and he began to hope that, with God’s 
blessing, he might be the means of leading this wandering 
lamb into the fold of the Good Shepherd. | 

- Beckoning to the boy, he walked quickly in the direction of 
Holborn, and turning into Dyers’ Buildings, soon stood before 
a hall-door in that quiet spot. Letting himself in with a latch- 
key, he told Joseph to follow, and saying that as he had pre- 
vented him trying to earn a dinner, he must give him one, he 
placed the little boy at the table, on which cold meat and 
bread were laid, and having asked a blessing, proceeded to 
dine with all dispatch. : 

At first Joseph was rather abeshed at the novelty of his 
position, but, encouraged by the kind manner of Mr. Wilson, 
he soon ventured to feel more at his ease, and to enjoy 
the dinner so kindly provided for him. As soon as dinner 
was over, and thanks had been returned to the Divine Being, 


‘Mr. Wilson told Joseph that he was now going out to see 


two or three poor people who lived near the Sunday-school, 


. and to whom he was in the habit of reading a chapter 
_ every Sunday, before the afternoon school commenced, and 


asked him would he like to go with him. Joseph replied, grat- 


. fully, that he would like very much to do so, and, after a rapid 


walk, found himself once more in the neighbourhood of the 
school, when, turning down a narrow lane, Mr. Wilson 
entered a house, and ascended a dark, winding stair, until 
he reached a door, that was just at the top of it. 

In answer to his gentle knock, a feeble voice bade him 3 
come in, and, opening the door, Mr. Wilson and Joseph 
entered the room. A large window was just opposite the — 
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door, and through it the sun found entrance, even in that 
marrow lane, gilding as with a halo the snowy head of a 
venerable-looking old man, who sat beside it. A bright smile 
lighted up his face when he saw Mr. Wilson, who, taking a 
chair near him, and making Joseph sit down at a little 
distance, talked for awhile kindly to the old man, and listened 
to his account of the week that had passed since his last visit. 

‘‘T am much the same, thank you, sir,”’ said the aged man 
in reply to an inquiry about his health; ‘ waiting quietly 
for my summons: I am ready for it, blessed be God, when- 
ever it comes, for I know that my Redeemer liveth.”’ 

‘‘Yours is a happy frame of mind,” said Mr. Wilson. 
‘¢ Where shall I read for you to-day ?” 

‘If you please, sir, read the 21st chapter of Revelations. 
I was thinking of it last night as I lay awake, and won- 
dering when I should tread the golden streets of the beautiful 

city. 2? 

Mr. Wilson opened his Bible, and as he read the description 
of the heavenly Jerusalem, where there shall be no ‘need 
of the sun, for God himself shall be the light thereof,’ little 
Joseph listened with solemn awe; his eyes sometimes resting 
on the venerable man before him, who, it was evident, 
would soon enter in at one of those pearly gates and enjoy 
the perfectness of that peace that had commenced for him on 
earth. A few words of prayer closed the interview, and with 
a blessing from the aged saint they withdrew. 

Joseph had been so absorbed in what he had been hearing, 
that he had not looked about the room, which presented a 
great contrast to the rest of the house, being neat and clean, 
and the oak furniture of which, although very old-fashioned, 
was highly polished and in good preservation. He heard in 


_ after times that the old man, Maurice Hales, had been reared 


in a nobleman’s family, in which his mother had been nurse; 
and having gone through the various grades of pantry-boy, 
page, and butler, he had as the last lived in the family until 
old age and infirmity had compelled him to retire from his 
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duties. His old master when dying had left him three — 
hundred pounds in remembrance of his faithful services, and 


his young master had settled on him a comfortable annuity ; 
so that in the fast fading evening of his days he was sur- 


that the ‘lines had fallen to him in pleasant places.” 


old fellow-servant, and although she was kept in poverty 
_ by a husband who spent her earnings and his own, she was 
kind and attentive to her old lodger, who had known scan 
from her childhood, and had often befriended her. 
A little farther up the lane, Mr. Wilson, entered another 
house, and turned into a room on the ground floor, the door 
of which was open. A little old woman, yellow and wrinkled 
: beyond description, lay propped up in the bed which stood 
inside the door. Her large frilled cap was tied round by a 
| te broad ribbon, and her eyes, small, black, and piercing, were 
: almost startling by their activity contrasted with the rest of 
: her face. Quickly recognising Mr. Wilson, she called out in 
a high-toned voice to a girl who was standing by the fire- 
place to ‘‘hand the gentleman a chair ;’’ and the moment he 

was seated she commenced telling him how glad she was to 


see him, and how anxious to hear him read some more of the — 


‘blessed book.’” She also was asked to choose a chapter, 
and selected the story of Lazarus. At its conclusion, she 
said, ‘‘ Ah, when will the Saviour bid these dry bones live ?”’ 
pointing to her fleshless hands; ‘day and night I have lain 
here for years, a weak, helpless creature ; yet not helpless, 
for God has never forsaken me,” she added, correcting 
herself. 
“You have been tried, Mrs. Martin. 


‘Yes, sir; but never more than I could bear, blessed be © 


his holy name. I have seen my children and my grand- 
children, all but that girl there, taken away one by one in the 
prime and vigour of life, and here am I still a poor worthless 
stick living on: it is marvellous.”’ 


rounded by comforts, and enabled to say with thankfulness 


The woman who owned the house was the daughter of an 
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‘Yes, my friend, God’s dealings are often very marvellous 
in our eyes; but we shall yet see their wisdom if we do not 
mow. God is his own interpreter, and in his own good time 
he will make plain to us what now seems mysterious.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, sir, I know it; do not think I murmur because I am 
left so long here. No, when it is time for me to go, be it 

sooner or later, God will call me.”’ | 
he keep your soul in patience,” replied ms, Wilson 
solemnly, as he took his leave. 

Little Joseph was greatly puzzled to understand how this 
poor old woman could be so contented lying there a living 
skeleton, as she seemed to be, her brilliant eyes appearing 
to be the only living part of her, except the soul that shone 
so brightly through them from its prison-house. Mr, Wilson 
remarked by the boy’s eager look that he wished to say 
something, and asked him what he thought of the two old — 
people he had seen. 

“T do not wonder, sir,” he replied, “ that the old man was 
so happy, for he looked comfortable and well; byt that poor 
old bed-ridden woman seems just as contented as he does, 
although she is poor, and sick, and miserable-looking.” | 

 “ Ah, my boy, you now see that outward circumstances have 
very little to do with true happiness; it is religion in the heart 
that bestows that peace which the world can neither give nor 
take away; that poor woman was once, I have heard, most 
energetic and active. She had constant employment as a sick — 
nurse, until about eighteen years ago, when, although over 
sixty years of age, she was still as alert as ever; but one night 
being called out of bed in the depth of winter, and haying to 
go some miles in an open vehicle, she caught a cold that 
brought on rheumatic fever, and she has never recovered the 
use of her limbs—in fact, she can only move her hands and 
her head, and has been all these years as dependent as a 
baby on the attentions of others.” ° 

At this moment they reached a house from which three. or 
four little children under nine years of age were coming; 
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recognising them, Mr. Wilson said, ‘‘ Ah, children, going to 
school in time, I see ; you are always among the first.” 

The children smiled with pleasure as they passed on, and 
Mr. Wilson entered the house. It was a very poor abode, 
but perfectly clean. A young man, evidently recovering from 


some illness, sat by the fire, while his wife was busy putting 


away the plates and setting things in order after dinner. 

- “Well, James, I am glad to see that you are improving,” 
said Mr. Wilson in a cheerful voice; ‘‘ you will soon, I hope, 
be able to work again.” 

‘*'Yes, sir, please God,’ said the young man, looking up 
with an animated smile. His wife placed a chair for the 
visitor, and giving Joseph a stool, sat down herself to listen to- 
the chapter which Mr. Wilson at once proceeded to read, as. 
the hour for school was drawing near. 

This time the chapter chosen was the 14th of St. John’s 
Gospel. A holy calm seemed to settle on the little party as 
its opening words, ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled,”’ were 
pronounced. And at its conclusion, after a few fervent words 
of thanksgiving to that God who permits us to cast all our 
cares upon him, Mr. Wilson and Joseph proceeded to the 
school. During their short walk there Mr. Wilson told him 
that James Welmore was a pious, God-fearing young man, 
who was trying to train his children early for the service of 
their Creator. Being a mason by trade, he had some time 
before -had oceasion to mount a high ladder, from which he 
had fallen and injured himself severely, but was now greatly 
recovered from the effects of the accident. Mr. Wilson also 
told him that Welmore had been very prudent in becoming a 


_ member of a society that provided for times of ill-health and 
_accident or death, and that now, although he was unable to 


work, his family would be supported until he should be strong 
enough to resume his employment. 
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In these enlightened days we smile at the once pepular 
belief that by the possession of some relic or talisman people 
could cure diseases, or perform heroic deeds, or. preserve 
themselves from both physical and spiritual harm. There 
are stories still on record of men who by this means have 
amassed large fortunes, or, in times of war, have been so 
preserved and rendered so courageous and strong, that their 
deeds have become renowned. 

I say we very justly laugh at all this as absurd and ridicu- 
lous, and are puzzled to think how men could ever have been 
so ignorant and superstitious as to place implicit trust in 
pieces of old buildings, or old crosses, or jewels said to have 
been worn or blessed by some saintly person; yet I have 
known and heard of men who, by the possession of a talisman, 
have raised themselves from poverty and degradation to wealth 
and affluence, or from obscurity and ignorance to high attain- 
ments and positions—have reared for themselves immense 
fortunes, or attached to their names undying fame. 

The talisman which these men possessed was one highly 
prized by them ; constantly carried about with them, and used 
to their advantage, it never failed them, and its name was 
“ earnestness ;”’ these men were ‘‘in earnest,’’ hence their 
success. | | 

There was once a wise and good man who used to say to his 
son, ‘‘ My son, whatever you do, be a whole man at it; whether 
at the toilette, or amusement, at study, or business, be a 
whole man, my son.’”’ This was good advice, given by an aged 
and experienced Christian, and I commend it to the attention | 
of the readers of the Yourn’s Macazine. 

Don’t do things in a slovenly, slouching, careless manner. If 
you are convinced of the necessity or usefulness of that which 
you undertake, if you are assured that the object you desire is 
worthy of attainment, throw yourself into it, body, soul, 
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12 | IN EARNEST. 


and spirit; bend all your energies, faculties, and powers to 
its accomplishment, for, as ‘‘Old Humphrey” 
thing is worth doing at all, it’s worth doing we 

“If a thing is worth doing at all.” Ah! there it is; be 
sure, first of all, that the work you take in hand is good and 
desirable ; for once commencing upon a useless or evil course, 
the very fact of your es ‘‘in earnest’? may lead to your 
destruction. 


Earnestness wrongly directed : is ike: a flood of water break- 


ing through an embankment, and rushing impetuously along, 


hurling all that opposes it to destruction; or like those fires 
sometimes occurring in America, which, beginning with a 
mere spark in the forest, gain force and volume, and go burn- 


ing and roaring and crackling along, often destroying whole 


settlements, from which the inhabitants think themselves 


_ fortunate to escape, and poring nothing behind but a barren, 


charred waste. | 
Earnestness wrongly. directed has destroyed many a charac- © 


_ ter which had in it the germs of greatness and power, and left 


a sad and sorry sada | like the wreck of a noble vessel on 
the sea-shore. 

If my readers have ever read of the poet Shelley, they will 
know that he was very clever and desperately ‘in earnest.”’ 
When very young he became impressed with the amount 
of evil and wrong in the world, and summoning all his 
resolution and earnestness, set to work to remedy what to him 
appeared defective or unjust; but instead of asking counsel of 
the Fount of all Wisdom, he went to work in his own way, and 
thus his earnestness was spent in striving to do impossibilities, 
and he ended his brief career with the regret that it had been 


useless and futile. Saul of Tarsus, going up and down the 


country persecuting and tormenting the Christians, is a lament- 
able instance of earnestness wrongly directed. Paul the 
Apostle, travelling hither and thither with the gospel of peace 
and goodwill, suffering imprisonment, scorn, degradation, and 


scourging for the cross of Christ and the benefit of his fellows, 
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is an instance of disinterested earnestness in a good and holy 
cause. | 

Be ‘‘in earnest,’”? my readers, but let your earnestness be 
directed towards a high and noble and worthy object. I 
have sometimes noticed on one of those close, thick summer 
days, when the sky is dull and leaden, that the sun will now 
and then pierce through with fiercer and more glaring heat 
than on ordinary occasions, as though to make up for the 
brevity of his visit. The earnestness of some persons much 
resembles the action of the sun on these hot summer days. 
They are ‘‘in earnest”? now and then, by fits and starts. 
They are incapable of pursuing steadily and perseveringly 
any one object. They perhaps become interested in some 
particular study, and for a few days or weeks are ‘‘in earnest” 
about it; they will scarcely allow themselves time to eat, and 
drink, and sleep; all proper physical exercise is neglected ; 
they are, as we should say, entirely wrapped up in this 
particular study; but no sooner do they get into the mere 
rudiments, than something else attracts their attention, when 
they go off in pursuit, utterly neglect and ignore their old 

study, and go hip and thigh into the new. ‘Thus their plans 
_ and pursuits are ever varying ; they become as changeable as 
the wind ; they get asmattering of many things, and are com- 
petent in none; those .by whom they are surrounded lose 
confidence in them; they either become bombastical—and 
thus endeavour to hide their deficiencies—or they grow 
desponding, and too often give up in despair. But this is not 
being ‘‘in earnest,’’ it is only a feverish desire for attainment, 
without the necessary patience and endurance. 

He who is truly ‘‘ in earnest,”’ cannot be thwarted or turned 
from his object; he first counts the cost of fis undertaking, 
and then, be the obstacles and difficulties what they may, 
he overcomes with a firm will and patience, which seem 
inexhaustible. | 

It was not wild phrensy, it was earnestness, which, when 
Martin Luther was advised not to enter a certain city where 
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duty called, led him to say, ‘‘ Though every tile on the houses 
in that city were a devil, and they all stood in my pathway, 
and barred my passage, I would break through and enter in.” 
It was not mad enthusiasm, but cool, determined earnestness, 


which led Stephenson to set his opinion up against that of the 


great and wise of the land, and in the face of scorn, deri- 
sion, and contempt, to insist that it was possible to make a 
locomotive which should go at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 

But let us come nearer home. Suppose any of you, my 
young friends, feel inclined to engage in any particular study or 
pursuit ; say you have thought much of it, you think the object 
to be gained is a worthy one ; you have, in fact, fully decided to 
pursue this stated course—it will not be wisdom to rush helter- 
skelter into it. It will not prove that you are in earnest to go 
atit pell-mell. No, true earnestness will induce you to consider 
calmly and reasonably such questions as the mode of study 
you will adopt, the various divisions into which you will 
divide your labour, the number of hours you can spare daily, 
and about how long it willtake you to gain each step. You will 
thus have before you a sort of map of your route, you will 
determine for yourself fixed principles of action, and will be 
able to go to work truly ‘‘in earnest.”’ | 

It is this calm, calculating earnestness which is not appalled 
at any difficulty, but eqdures and overcomes, until the goal is 


reached. 


The writer once soll a night alone upon the deck of a vessel 
at sea. There was no sound but that of the surging, boiling 


billows, and the ship dashing its way through. There was no . 


sight of land, for all was dense darkness, except just where the 


- moon seemed to throw a silver bridge or pathway across the 


water. Altogether it was deeply impressive ; but that which 
appeared grandest and most beautiful was the break of morn- 
ing: first came the pale, trembling morning star, in its quiet, 
soft, and silent beauty, and then, by-and-by, its flickering light 
faded, and faded, and faded, until at last it became lost and 
merged in the greater light of the majestic sun. 
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Ah! my friends, there are many worthy objects and aims in 
this life as beautiful as the morning star, calling for earnest 
attention; but, like the sun, there is one desire, one object, one 
attainment, which should absorb, include, and comprehend all 
others. That one desire is after holiness, that one object is 
Christ, that one attainment is an undying faith in Him, which. 


shall be with us in life and in death, and at last land us upon 


a shore where the untold ages of eternity shall be spent ‘‘in 


earnest " devotion to ‘‘ Him who ruleth and reigneth.”’ 
J.'M. 


‘ 
‘ 


Old Clothes. 


(From the “ Times” 


Wuen the hawker working the suburban districts comes by 
with his barrow blooming with flowers, and petitioning for old 
clothes, old hats, and old boots, &c., in exchange for them, the 


bargain seems so one-sided that most people are only too glad 


to begin the barter. We all get so sick of frowsy old clothes, 
that it seems almost a mercy to get rid of them at any price; 
but to be able to translate them into geraniums and fuchsias, 
&c., to exchange musty, fusty gabardines for fresh odours and 
iaiubow hues, is more than anybody ever expected todo. 
The coster who initiated this subtle method of weeding our 
wardrobes must have had a special insight into female 
character, ever ready to exchange the solid and useful for the 
brightly decorative—at all events, this almost poetical method 
of filling old clothes’ bags deserves to be mentioned as one of the 
most abundant means of building up a trade which has now 
assumed enormous proportions. ‘The great dealers into whose 
hands our cast-off skins ultimately fall have arrived at the 
dignified position of merchants. The value of their exports to 
foreign countries makes no inconsiderable item in our annual 
trade returns. ‘The streams of old clothes that hour by hour 
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are seductively drained, cither by floral exchange, attractive 
advertisement, or by the downright pestering of ‘* Old Ikeys,”’ 
culminate in the great old clothes’ mart 1 in Houndsditch, where 
Hebrews most do congregate. 

This inodorous spot has been so often described in popular 
works, that people are now pretty familiar with it, by name at 


least. But having described the fierce contest which ensues 


over the mounds of old clothes therein daily deposited, our 
social statisticians seem to have had enough of them, and 
have proceeded no further. But the true interest in the story 
of old clothes begins just at the point where they leave off. 
To the question of what becomes of them, we might answer 
that the greater part of them are now about to set out upon 


their travels, to enter new circles of society, and to see life, 


both savage and civilized, under a thousand new phases. 
Those that are intended to remain in this country havo to be 


tutored and transformed. The ‘‘clobberer,”’ the ‘‘ reviver,” | 


and the “translator ’’ lay hands upon them. The duty of the 
‘“‘clobberer” is to patch, to sew up, and to restore as far as 
possible the garments to their pristine appearance; black cloth 
garments pass into the hands of the “‘revivers,”’ who rejuve- 
nate seedy black coats, and, for the moment, make them look as 


good as new. The ‘‘translator’s” duty is of a higher order; his 


office is to transform one garment into another—the skirts of a 


cast-off coat, being the least worn part of the garment, make 


capital waistcoats and tunics for children, &c. Hats are 
revived in a still more wonderful manner; they are cut down 


to take out the grease marks, relined, and appear in the shops — 


like new ones. The streets surrounding the old clothes’ 


market are full of shops where these ‘‘clobbered” and 


‘“revived ’’ goods are exposed for sale, and really a stranger 
to the trade would not know but that they were new goods. 
There is a department of the market itself also dedicated to old 
clothes, male and female, “‘ clobbered”’ and ‘‘revived.”’ Itisa 


touching sight to see the class of persons who frequent the 


men’s market, and turn oyer the seedy black garments that 
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‘are doing their best to put on a good appearance—the. toil- 
worn clerks, who for some social reason are expected to 
apparel themselves in black, and the equally careworn mem- 
bers of the clerical profession, chiefly curates, whose meagre 


stipends do not permit of the caeqegneye of new suits of 
clothes. 


The ladies’ amin is a vast wandvele of silk dresses, but if 


we are to believe the saleswoman, the matrons of England 


are more thrifty than we gave them credit for. ‘ Seryants 
come here to purchase, sir! No, indeed, sir, ladies worth 
hundreds of pounds,’”’ was the reply we got to our inquiries as 
to the class of purchasers. Black cloth clothes that are too far 
gone to be “clobbered” and ‘revived,’ are always sent 
abroad to be cut up to make caps. France takes the best of 


these old clothes for this purpose. The linings are stripped 


out, and in this condition they are admitted duty free as old 
rags. Itussia and Poland, where caps seem to be universally 
worn by the working population, are content with still more 


threadbare garments to be cut up for this purpose. 


The great bulk of our cast-off clothes of all kinds, however, 
find their way to two markets—Ireland and Holland. The 


old clothes’ bags of the collectors may, in fact, be said to be 


emptied out in the land ‘of Erin, as far as the ordinary order of 


_ clothes go, while to Holland only special articles of apparel are 


exported. Singularly enough, the destination of the red tunics 
of the whole British infantry is the chests of the sturdy Dutch- 
man. There seems to be some popular belief or superstition in 
that waterlogged country that red cloth affords the best protec- 
tion against rheumatism; consequently these jackets all find 
their way to the land of dykes. The sleeves are cut off, and they 
are made to button in a double-breasted fashion; thus re- 
modelled, they are worn next to the skin like a flannel waist- 
coat by all careful-Dutchmen among the labouring classes. 
The Irish chiefly favour corduroys, and we suspect the worn- 
out legs of British pantaloons of this material are cut off, and 
converted into breeches for Pat. Where he gets those won- 
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derful swallow-tailed coats with brass buttons is a puzzle‘to al 
the dealers ; it is very certain they do not come from this side 
of the Channel, and it is equally clear they are remnants 
of costume two generations back. 

Our readers will perhaps have noticed the alain avidity the 
dealers in old clothes evince for all kinds of regimentals, full 
dress liveries, Volunteers’ uniforms, beadles’ coats, &e. Any- 
thing specially splendid in this line is marked by the collectors. 
as a sportsman marks any rare and brilliantly plumaged bird, 
and ultimately it is sure to be bagged by them. One of the 
largest dealers in London in these showy dresses once said to 
us, seeing a Guardsman going along the street,—‘“ A thousand 
to one that coat comes into my hands.” Really the inevita- 
bility there appears to be about the destination of these 
regimentals, if known to their wearers, should make them 
very uncomfortable. The dealers would, if they could, strip 
them off their backs just as an eel-woman skins an eel. 
A Lord Mayor’s footman’s full dress livery is viewed by 
these gentry with wolfish eyes. These are the great prizes 
of the profession—and their barbaric splendours are destined 
for a special market—the South Coast of Africa, where 
nature puts on her most gorgeous apparel, and the great 
. ones of the land are determined to have something to match. 
_ Travellers often tell us of the marvellous appearance of the 
_ chiefs of these parts when in full mufti, but we scarcely 
expected to find our old clothes dealers the regular costumers of 
these sable dignitaries, transmitting regimentals, laced liveries, 
and cocked hats, as regularly to them as a London tailor sends 
his clothes to his country eustomers. And Mumbo Jumbo will 
not be put off with inferior articles—the slightest blemish in 
colour or inferiority in cloth is instantly detected and rejected 
by these semi-savages; henco the greatest care is necessary in 
catering for their wants. _ 

It is just possible that the Lord Mayors for these last 
dozen years would be able to recognise their own splendid 


liveries on the backs of a council of these potentates if: 


] 


they could ever be got together for any purpose what- | 
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ever. We ourselves saw an assortment of well-preserved — 
liveries of the heir to the proudest throne in the world just 
being packed for exportation to the grand destination of all 
tine liveries we have just mentioned. It should be some solace 
to the parish beadle that his clothes, instead of descending in 
the social scale like those of ordinary civilians, are destined to 
flame upon the back of some autocrat who holds the lives of 
thousands of men at his disposal, instead of only being the 
emblems of terror to poor parish boys. 

The vast majority of the scarlet coats of our officers that are 
a little worn find their way to the great annual fair at Leipsic. 
There is a belief in the trade that the destination of this 


bright scarlet cloth is the cuffs and facings of the civil 


officials in the Russian Government. However this may be, 
the fact of secondhand regimentals finding their way to the 
great German fair is undoubted. The pepper-and-salt great- 
coats of our infantry go to our agricultural districts and to 
the Cape, but the heavier and more valuable artillery cloaks 
find their way to Holland, and that country and Ireland 
absorb between them the cast-off clothes of the police. | 
There is one odd item of old clothes that has a singular 


history. There is still a certain class in the community 
addicted to the use of silk-velvet waistcoats. This class is 


generally to be found among the well-to-do tradesmen of 
country towns, The longevity of a black silk velvet waist- 
coat is proverbial; it will not wear out. After adorning the 
respectable corporation of some provincial grocer until he is 
thoroughly tired of it, what does our reader think is its ultimate 
destination—the pate of some German or Polish Jew! In 
obedience to a Rabbinical law, it is not considered right by 
some of the more conscientious Hebrews to go uncovered, and 


these secondhand waistcoats are bought up to make papel ty 22 


for their use. 
But old dellien after they have served the purposes of 
two or three classes of society, are yet far from closing their 
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career; when they have seen their worst, they take altogether 
a new lease of existence. As old Jason was renewed, in ancient 
story, by being ground in a mill, so are our garments in the 
present day. When old clothes are too bad for anything else, 
they are still good enough for Shoddy and Mungo. It is not 
many years since Mr. Ferrand denounced the ‘ devil’s dust”’ 
of the Yorkshire woollen manufacturers; this devil’s dust 
arises from the grand translation of old cloth into new. Batley, 
Dewsbury, and Leeds have been described as the grand centres 
of woollen rags—the tatterdemallion capitals, into which are 
drawn all the greasy, frowsy, cast-off clothes of Europe, and 
whence issue the pilot cloths, the Petershams, the beavers, the 
Talmas, the Chesterfields, and the Mohairs in which our 
modern dandies disport themselves. 

The old rags, after being reduced to the condition of 
wool by enormous toothed wheels, are mixed with a vary- 
ing amount of fresh wool, and the whole is then worked 
up into the fabrics we have mentioned, which now have 
the run of fashion. It is estimated that shoddy and mungo 
‘supply the materials for)a third of the woollen manufac- 
tures of this country. Here is a grand transformation. No 
man can say that the materials of the coat he is wearing has 
not been already on the back of some greasy beggar. In onc 
corner of the ‘‘animal products department” in the South 
Kensington Museum, the vigitor can see hundreds of specimens 
of this shoddy and mungo—a perfect resurrection of the old 
clothes from every country in Europe. The cast-off wardrobes of 
civilized man by a law of commerce are sucked into this country, 
and mainly into this metropolis, and in return we distribute it 
in perfect fabrics, destined to go once more the round of 
civilization; woollen fabrics are hard to die, and, for all we 
know, clothes are thus ground up over and over again. 

The final destination, however, of all old clothes is the soil ; 
when art can do no more ital much-vexed woollen fibre it 
becomes a land rag. 


We have pursued old. clothes so many 
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scenes, that, having run them to earth at last, here, perhaps, 
it would be as well to leave them; but, no, they once 
more reappear in our beer. Hops, we are told, of a certain 
quality cannot be grown without the manure of land rags. 
Thus, the final destination of old clothes after all is the human 
frame, and we only finally lose sight of them when, instead of 
clothing this vile corpus, they are transmuted into the body 


itself, as we quaff the foaming tankard, or the more genteel 
bottled bitter of Bass or Allsopp. 


Che Pattle-fields of England. 


BOSWORTH FIELD. 


Tne battle-fields of England are those parts of our country _ 
where foreigners have landed with hostile intentions, and 
where they have been met and opposed by our forefathers, or 
else they are those places where rival claimants for power have 
collected their followers, and have fought for the settlement of — 
their quarrel.. The first kind will generally be found near the 
coast, or on the borders of Scotland and Wales, and the latter 
more commonly further inland. Thus, traces of the French 
~maay be found on the south coast, and of the Danes in the 
eastern counties, while many indications of ‘‘ border’ warfare 
will be found in the north and west. The usual way of 
marking a battle-field on a map is to place on it two swords 
crossed, and where these signs are found in inland counties, we 
may be generally certain that ‘‘ civil wars’ have raged there. 
One of the most important civil. wars that ever troubled 
England was that between the Houses of York and Lancaster, 
which for thirty years deluged the kingdom with blood, and 
which was brought to a close on the 22nd of August, 1485, by 
the battle of Bosworth Field. On the death of Edward LYV., 
his brother Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was made Protector. 
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‘Within three months of that time he had caused the death or 
exile of every person who stood between him and the crown, 
and had secured that coveted prize himself. In his attempt 
he had been assisted by many of the greatest nobles of the 
land, and his coronation was as splendid a show as that of the 
most legitimate sovereign. For upwards of two years he 
continued to sway the sceptre, till, on the field of battle, he 
lost crown and life together. The reaction, which was sure to 
follow an elevation so unjust and sudden, soon set in. Of the 
nobles who had assisted him to gain the throne, some were 
dissatisfied with the rewards they received, others perceived 
that they had sanctioned a most iniquitous proceeding, and 
when it was known that the young king and his brother were — 
murdered, all felt that Richard was guilty of a most detestable 
and unnatural crime. 

All eyes were now turned Uris Henry, Ear! of Richmond, 
_ who was the head of the fallen House of Lancaster. This. 
nobleman had for fourteen years been an exile in Brittany, 
and during that time had been an object of dread to the House 
of York. The enemies of the usurper offered to Richmond the 
crown of England, on condition that he would unite the claims. 
of York and Lancaster, by marrying Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Edward IV. ‘To this Richmond willingly assented, and 
preparations were at once made for removing Richard from 
the throne. An unsuccessful attempt made in 1484 caused so 
many important persons to escape to Brittany, that Richmond 
was able to make his next arrangements more cautiously. 
With his English adherents and 3,000 Norman soldiers, 
Henry landed at Milford Haven on the 6th of August, 1485. 
After reverently knecling on the earth, and praying for Divine 
guidance and help, he marched through Shrewsbury, Stafford, — 
Lichfield, and Tamworth, to Atherstone, a small town on the 
borders of Warwickshire. i 

Richard was well aware of the progress of Richmond, but 
_ not knowing in what part of the kingdom he would land, he 
had selected-Nottingham, near the centre of the kingdom, as 
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his head-quarters; but on hearing that the earl was in 
Warwickshire, he determined to meet him. He accordingly 
left Nottingham on Tuesday, August the 16th, and reached 
Leicester about sunset the same evening. The three following — 
days were spent between Leicester and Bosworth, and on 
Saturday evening the king entered the field from the east, 
Richmond at the same time entering it from the west. 

The field on which the contending armies had met was a 
large unenclosed district called Redmore Plain, on part of 
which the town of Market Bosworth now stands. On the west. 
side of the plain was a large morass, which formed’ a pro- 
tection to Richmond’s right wing. 

Both armies allowed the Sabbath-day to pass before pro- 
ceeding to action, thus giving each commander an opportunity 
of considering his prospects. Richard, knowing how greatly 
he was detested, suspected that of the 12,000 who wore his. 
uniform very few were sincere; he saw that the position taken 
up by Lord Stanley and Sir William, his brother, would 
enable them to desert him as soon as it became safe to do 
so; and he had the more reason for fearing this would be ° 
the case from the fact that Lord Stanley was the father-in-law 
of Richmond. Richard had commissioned the sheriffs of 
counties to raise troops for the royal army, but, to his 
mortification, he found that many of them had gone over to 
his opponent’s side. In addition to these causes of uneasiness 
he had the bitter upbraidings of a guilty conscience, which 
constantly kept his crimes in his view. Richmond, too, was 
troubled with painful misgivings. He knew how greatly his 
opponent was dreaded even by those who hated him ; he knew 
that his army was altogether inferior to Richard’s in numbers: 
and equipment, about half of them being Norman mercenaries, 
who were ill-clothed and badly supplied with arms, and 
though he was assured of the goodwill of his father-in-law, 
he knew that Richard, suspecting that nobleman’s fidelity, 
had seized Lord Strange, his son, and had threatened to 
execute him on the first appearance of treachery. 
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. Before: the sun arose.on the Monday. morning Richard 
began his preparations for the approaching conflict...No | 
doubt has ever been entertained of Richard’s bravery, but 
during that Sabbath night his conscience had caused him: to 
be troubled with dreadful visions; and to account for his pale 
appearance and trembling frame he told his attendants that 
during the night he had imagined himself surrounded bya 
multitude of demons. He, however, hid his inward conflict as 


far as possible, and made his arrangements for the battle. His 


van was composed of a body of archers, under the command of 
the Duke of Norfolk; while he himself led the main body in 
person ; his right and left wings being commanded by eminent 
generals. A similar arrangement was followed by Richmond ; 
the Earl of Oxford having command of the archers, and 
Henry leading the centre of his little army.  _ 

his milk-white charger, rode from rank to. rank exhorting his 
soldiers to ‘‘ withstand and resist the beggarly Britons and 
faint-hearted Frenchmen,” assuring them that he himself 
would, triumph or die. _On. the other side of the field Rich- 
mond was endeavouring to stimulate his followers. He 


ascended a slight elevation, to. be. the better seen and heard; 


then, with his helmet in his hand, he said, ‘‘ If ever God gave 


_ wictory to a just quarrel, if ever he aided war for the tuition 


of a-kingdom or country, or ever succeeded them that fought 
for the relief of the poor innocents oppressed by tyranny, then, 
no doubt, my friends and fellow-soldiers, but that:this day he — 


_ will give us.a complete victory.”” At the close of his address — 
he moved his army so as to protect his right wing by the 
morass, and at the same time to gain the sun on his back. _ 


_ This motion was no sooner observed by the king than he gave 


the order for the attack. Instantly the sound of the trumpet, 


the shout of the soldiers, and a discharge of arrows, 
announced that the battle had commenced. ‘‘The earl’s 
bowmen stood not still, but paid them home again, and the 
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_etrokes.”” As the contest the royal army gradually 
diminished ; many of the soldiers galloped off and joined the 
earl ; Nosthusibidlend commanded his men to lay down their 
- weapons, and Lord Stanley joined with Richmond’s right. In 
his rage the usurper exclaimed, ‘‘ Bring me my battle-axe 
and fix my crown of gold on my head, for by Him that shaped 
both sea and land, King of England this day will I die.” 
Attended by a few knights he rushed towards Richmond’s 
standard, and would probably have cut down his antagonist 
had not Sir William Stanley dashed in to Richmond’s help. 
A. fierce struggle followed, and the tyrant an covered with 
wounds. 

No sooner was cortified ‘of the Gian on 
his knees he returned thanks to God. The Ze Deum was 
solemnly chanted, and the battered crown was placed on Rich- 
-mond’s head. The corpse of the fallen tyrant was treated 
with the grossest indignity, then thrown over a horse and 
_ taken to Leicester. Such was the end of Richard III. During 
_ his short reign he committed crimes that have caused him to 
be remembered as a monster of iniquity, and his end to be 
regarded as an instance of God’s retributive justice. 


W. H. 
“Honesty is the Best wolicy.” 


“How is Charley Craske getting on?’”’ inquired a clerical- 

looking gentleman of the principal partner in the of 
Hocus and Pocus, . 

‘‘ Well, to speak the truth,” replied Hocus in the tone of 
one who expected a compliment for so doing, ‘1 am much 
disappointed with that lad; I thought him a sharp, shrewd 
fellow. He does not justify the character you gave him. He 
isn’t half wide-awake enough for our business. ‘There’s no 
push in him; and sorry as I may be to disoblige you, sir, 
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unless I see a iced alteration in the youth, I shall be com- 


pelled to discharge him.” 

‘‘T am surprised,” said Clericus, “to hear such an un- 
favourable account of one of whom I had entertained great 
expectations. He always seemed to me to be a cute lad, with 
more than the average share of brains; and as for his bringing 
‘ up, that I can vouch for from personal observation. He is as 
honest and open-eyed as the day. And if I am not deceived,”’ 
he continued, waxing warm in his protégé’s defence, ‘he will 
yet make a useful and prosperous man.” __ 

‘Do not for a moment suppose,’’ rejoined Hocus, “ that I 
entertain the slightest doubts of the lad’s honesty ; had I any 
on that score I should at once hand him over to the proper 
authorities to be dealt with a¢cording to that law which is tho 
Englishman’s pride and boast. Nay, I am ready to believe 


that he has a little too much of that commodity for our special 


line of business. There is one fatal stumbling-block to his 
success,’’ continued Hocus, ‘namely, a too sensitive con- 
science. It causes him to stick at trifles, and makes him far 
too scrupulous in the use of those auxiliary shifts and dodges 


which constitute a good salesman. "What he wants is more of 
_ the devil and less of the saint. Now there’s a lad,” added 
Hocus, pointing to a youth at the other end of the shop, “ of 


a different stamp from your protégé. He sticks at nothing, 
and young as he is, I have not a more expert salesman in my 


establishment. ‘There’s a push in him that’s delightful, 


nothing can resist it. For coaxing, wheedling, or bamboozling 
a customer into purchasing an article he does not want, I 
don’t know his fellow. Ah!” said the principal, looking at 


his hopeful assistant, and rubbing his hands with evident 


_ satisfaction, “‘ what that lad will come to when a few more 
years of age and experience shall be added to his present 
stock it’s impossible to predict with any degree of certainty.” 
“Tam quite of your opinion,” said Clericus with the 
slightest degree of irony in his tone. ‘‘He will, no doubt, 
make for himself a name in his country’s annals. Am I to 
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understand,”’ pursued Clericus, ‘‘ that the qualities you have 
just named as so essential to success are the highest that are 
required in an assistant ?”’ | 
‘They are the most useful in our particular line,”’ answered 
Hocus somewhat tartly, ‘‘and that is all I know or trouble 
myself about. What a man can sell is with me his test of 
merit, and I am never curious to inquire into the modus 
operandi,” 
‘From this,’’ rejoined Clericus, ‘‘I am led to infer that 
some of these sales are not effected honestly.” 
 ‘*As honestly as things go now-a-days,’”’ replied Hocus ; 
‘‘we do not pretend to stricter veracity than our neighbours. 


Besides, a few white lies in our vocation are allowable. It 
would be absolutely impossible to get on without them.” 


‘© White lies!” exclaimed Clericus. ‘ Although a tolerable 


_ adept in natural science, [ was not aware until this moment 


that a white variety existed, and I am curious to know in 


what points it differs from the common he. In my ignorance 
- I imagined that black was the normal colour. The source 


from whence they proceed has, in my case, 1 have no doubt, 


‘had much to do with the formation of such a conclusion.” 


The senior partner looked a little confused at this home- 
thrust, but, quickly recovering himself, remarked that amongst 
business men such things were considered mere trifles. ‘Of — 
course,’’ continued Hocus, ‘‘in my private capacity I should 
‘speak the truth and shame the devil.’ ”’ 

‘‘] don’t know that by so doing,’’ answered Clericus, ‘ you 
would shamehim. He, like you, can spank the truth when it 
suits his purpose. And as to a lie being a trifle, whether 


_ uttered in a public or private capacity, let me remind you that . 


Scripture makes no distinction either in capacity or colour, 
but condemns the liar, and appoints him his portion in the 
lake that burns with fire and brimstone. If God regarded a 


as a mere trifle, the punishment would also be trifling; but, 


being a God of truth, he detests the liar, and punishes him 
according to his deserts. It remains with you to decide . 
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whether, for the sake of a slight temporary advantage, you 
will dare to incur this fearful penalty. Depend upon it,”’ 
argued Clericus, ‘‘even from that point of view which you 
business men look upon everything here below, honesty will 
be found to be the best policy. It pays in the long run. And 
1 cannot help thinking,”’ said Clericus, taking up his hat and 
preparing to depart, ‘“‘that you have formed an erroneous 
estimate of young Craske’s abilities. He may refuse to hood- 
wink a customer, to resort to shifty expedients in order to 
increase the day’s takings, and thus obtain your favour. But 
I have yet to learn that your true interests are best consulted 
by such degrading practices. Customers soon find out when 
they have been shaved, and they retain a vivid recollection of 
the operation and the operator. ‘Once bit twice shy’ is an 
adage the memory retains with considerable tenacity. If I 
understand business aright, it consists in a fair and honourable 
exchange, by which both buyer and seller are mutually bene- 
fited. Any other arrangement must prove injurious to the 
community at large. All unfair dealing acts by an immutable 
law disadvantageously to the whole body, but doubly so to 
those who practise it. If men could trace a dishonest act 
through its whole course, they would perceive that, in however 
wide a circle it moves, it finally comes back to its starting- 
point. We are members of one social body, and one member 
cannot suffer without involving the welfare of the whole. 
So far, then, from a truthful, God-fearing lad not being so 
sharp or so sagacious as his fellows, he is, in my opinion, 
infinitely more so. Your sharper only secures a present 
doubtful advantage, which ends with the transaction. The 
godly youth looks further ahead; he waits patiently the | 
result: of the working of those principles to which he has g 
bound himself, confident that in the long run they must win | 
the patronage and respect of his customers. While the fore- 
sight of the sharper extends|no farther than the tip of his 
nose, the honest man’s horizon is perpetually extending itself, 
and his vision becomes clearer and clearer. At the end of the 
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race, foresight and sagacity (qualities you profess to value so 
highly) will be found on the side of honesty and truth. 

And, after all, it requires no great talent on the part of a 
rogue to deceive an honest person; a plausible tongue and 
dexterous fingers are quite sufficient. Low cunning deceives 
by its very baseness. A guileless, simple-minded man is 
always ready to give others credit for the virtues he exercises 
himself, and consequently falls a victim to those who are not 
worthy to unloose his shoes. You have taken him in, as you 
term it, and he has to put up with a pecuniary loss. But did 
you ever reflect, my brother, that by that trick you were most 
wofully taken yourself in ?—that in cheating him you were 
cheating your own soul? His loss is trifling to yours. ‘ For 
what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?’ And remember,’ continued Clericus, 
“always to call things by their right names. It is a practice 
that tends to keep up a wholesome fear. I have noticed the 
terms in which you speak of those who exercise the tricks 
of the trade you have taught them. They are sharp, shrewd, 

close shavers, thorough men of business; while those who 
are too noble to stoop to such paltry practices, are styled 
slow, stupid, and unbusiness-like. The former you reward 
_ by approving smiles and an increase of salary ; the latter, by 
insults and abuse. But, should one of these knowing ones 
be caught in the act of exercising his craft against you, he is 
handed over to the tender mercies of the law. You then 
obstinately persist in calling things by their proper names. 
Your assistant, you say, has cheated or robbed you. Has he 
not equally cheated and robbed an unwary customer, to whom 
he has sold an inferior or damaged article, not worth half the 
money he has received for it? If you think I am fanciful 
and visionary in my views, pursue your own course, turn not 
to the right or the left. There is a wide field open for the 
exercise of those talents you so much admire, and in due time 


you will test what truth. there is in the proverb, ‘Honesty is 
the best policy.’”’ 
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There was a truthful severity in the air and manner of 
Clericus that gave weight and dignity to every word that he 
spoke. Hocus felt this, and would gladly have shaken him 
off, but he was powerless to escape his searching gaze; and, 
long, long after his departure, the words of Clericus rang in 
his ears, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.” 

A few months after the conversation narrated in these 
pages, Hocus’s precocious salesman had, by an unexampled 
stroke of ingenuity, abstracted a blank cheque from his em- 
ployer’s cheque-book, and had, furthermore, filled it up to the 
tune of £250, in a hand so like that of Hocus that even he 
‘was staggered by the clever counterfeit. The discovery of the 
forgery was principally due to Charlie Craske, the lad not 
sharp enough for Hocus’s business. He had long had his 
eye on his fellow-shopman, with whose extravagant habits he 
was well acquainted. He was also aware that dissolute com- 
panions were leading him to ruin; that his debts were nume- 
rous and his creditors pressing. Craske had frequently 
- remonstrated with his companion on the folly and madness of 
such a course, and had endeavoured by sound advice to arrest 
his downward career. But all efforts proved fruitless. Fearful 
of an exposure that would have ended in his instant dismissal, 


_ he adopted the desperate course of simulating his employer’s 


signature. On the trial which followed, Craske’ s evidence was 
given in such a clear and manly style, and with so much feeling 
for his unfortunate shopmate’s position, as to eliat a high 
compliment from the presiding judge. 

From this time Hocus regarded the lad with a more favour- 
able eye. Though frequently annoyed by his assistant’s 

inflexible honesty, he could not help respecting and trusting 
him. By-and-by, as Craske’s character for truthfulness be- 
came known, customers preferred to be served by one who 
never deceived them. They would even wait, if he were 
engaged, rather than be served by others in whom they had 
less confidence. Hocus was too shrewd a man of business 
not to perceive the rising popularity of his young assistant, who 
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by his gentle manners and truthful dealing was winning golden 
- opinions, besides gradually bringing an increase of customers to- 
-hisshop. It was not long before Hocus presented his assistant 
with a solid proof of his favour—an increase of salary. As. 
| Craske grew older, he was entrusted by Hocus with the 
higher branches of the business. His mind seemed to expand 
and rise with the occasion, and whatever he undertook, it. 
prospered in his hand. Even Hocus himself was surprised at 
the vigour and grasp of his intellect, and gladly availed 
himself of his assistant’s ripening judgment in many important 
affairs. Step by step he gradually advanced, overcoming 
| prejudice and opposition by the only weapons it is lawful 
ed for a Christian lad to combat them with, namely, honesty 
| . .and industry. His character shone brighter and brighter, — 
ot and his influence for good is felt throughout the estab- 
Yy lishment, of which he is now a partner: He has fully 
justified his patron’s prediction, that he would make ‘a: 
prosperous and useful man.’ And the other day, while 
passing down Regent Street in company with my friend 
Clericus, he stopped me suddenly to point out the name of 
-Hocus and Craske on the front of a flourishing West End 
establishment, clearly proving, as he said, that, in a business 
point of view, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.’ 
| GREYBEARD. 


Closing Scenes. 


MARTYRDOM OF THOMAS CRANMER. 


TnomMAs CRANMER rose to eminence in the days of Henry 
1] VIII., and was employed by that monarch in very much work 
: that exposed him to greatdanger. Henry wished to get rid of 
Catherine of Arragon; Cranmer suggested the means, and 
pronounced the divorce. Henry wished to marry Anne Boleyn, 

and afterwards determined to be divorced from her; in both 

cases Cranmer’s ecclesiastical services were demanded. In the 
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‘suppression of the monasteries, in the transference of power 
from the Pope to the King, in the establishment of the Church 
of England, and in many other great works, Cranmer was the 
chief man. In many of these acts it would be easy to show 
that he did a good and useful act, and in others that the King 
was more responsibfe: than himself; but in every case the 
interests that were interfered with were so @reat, that Cranmer 
made enemies in abundance, who determined to have their > 
revenge whenever an opportunity presented itself. Soon after 
the accession of Queen Mary, Cranmer was thrown into prison, 
where he remained for two years and a half. During his — 
imprisonment he was subject to every indignity and privation 
that the malice of his enemies could suggest. Then, for a 
short time, they tried the effect of kindness on him. Their 
object in both cases was to lead him to renounce Protestantism 
and declare himself a Papist. For a long time he resolutely 
maintained that he was a Protestant, and wds determined to 
die in the doctrines he had preached; but, after the greatest 
promises from his enemies of life and honours, he yielded to 
their solicitations, and signed ‘a recantation,’’ in which he 
declared himself in error, and expressed his sorrow for the acts 
he had performed. His enemies were delighted at their 
victory, and took care to publish the. recantation very widely, 

but they still determined to burn the Archbishop at the stake. 

This was probably due to the malice which Queen Mary bore 
to him for the part he had 'taken in the divorce of her mother. 
On Saturday, the 21st of March, 1555, Cranmer was led from 
his prison through the streets of Oxford to the church of — 
‘St. Mary, where a sermon was preached by Dr. Cole. It had 
been previously arranged that Cranmer should publicly repeat 
his recantation after the sermon; but, when called on to do so, 
he drew from his bosom a paper, which he read, and in which 
he declared his adherence to the Protestant. faith, and his 
intense grief for his sin in denying it. In their vexation, the 


Papists cut short his speech, loaded him with irons, and 
hurried him off to the — | 
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The heart-broken penitent had publicly declared, that as his 
right hand had been the chief instrument in signing the recan- 
tation, that should be the first to suffer. Accordingly, when 
the pile was set on fire, he resolutely thrust out his right hand 
into the flame and held it, exclaiming, ‘‘ That unworthy hand, 
that unworthy hand!’ Cranmer lived in times of great danger, 
and did a work the greatness and goodness of which are felt 
in our own days. He certainly stained his character by his. 
recantation, and his enemies have not failed to ridiculetthe 
idea of his being a martyr. W. 


Forgiveness. 


‘“dorcgive me!” Can the gently pleading words 
Be uttered, and in vain, to those who hear ? 

- Can any wrong which memory records 
Deserve indifference to such a prayer ? 


The heart that seeks forgiveness may be proud, 
Yet consciousness of wrong can bring it low, 

In deep humility, to plead aloud, 

And sue for pardon while the tear-drops flow. 


The wronged may be a friend, whose faithful love 
Has shown itself in true, parental care ; 

Oh, then what earnest longing to remove 

The anger sternly just, yet hard to bear. 


Forgiveness! ‘There are hearts of iron mould, 
Who scorn to yield the boon so wildly sought— 
These talk of justice, and in accents cold 

Boast of the lesson thus severely taught. 


They would not so have wronged a faithful friend ; 
They could not fall before temptation’s power: — 
‘Should they forgive, the act would only tend 

To help transgression in a future hour. 
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Oh, mockery of justice! Is it right 

For erring man to judge a brother’s sin ? 
Can human intellect in all its might — 
Dare to condemn, yet calmly look within ? 


“‘ Forgive, as we forgive.” Oh, solemn words! 
But for God’s mercy, who would be forgiven ? 
Men read the doom our Saviour’s prayer records, 
Refuse forgiveness, and yet hope for heaven. 


Forgive me! Do the gently pleading words 

_ E’er enter heaven to be neglected there ? 
No! ‘there is joy in heaven,”’ the word records, 
‘When deep repentance offers such a prayer. 


Mercy is God’s great attribute; “with him | 

‘There is forgiveness that he may be feared;” + 
While with veiled face the glorious cherubim 

Sing to his praise, yet sinners may be cheered. 


Yes, it is best to suffer, to forgive 

A thousand wrongs, than once return a blow: 
To feel we grow more God-like while we live, 
More kind, more pitying, toa contrite foe. 


We are too weak, tao sinful, to refuse 
‘Forgiveness to an erring brother’s prayer, 
Lest in our self-sufficiency we lose 

‘Our hope of heaven, nor find forgiveness there. 


Self-righteous men, with nothing to forgive, 

In proud reliance fix their hopes on heaven ; 
But Christians pray for pardon while they live— 
Heaven is the home of those who are forgiven. 


Susanna Many. 
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Che Isruclites and their Neighbours. 


THe When Israel entered the Promised 


Land, they found a warlike race of people called Philistines 
in possession of a small strip of territory in the south-west of 
the country. Their chief cities were Askelon, Ashdod, Ekron, 
Gaza, and Gath. These people were the most inveterate 


enemies that the Israelites had to encounter. In the days of 


Abraham they violently deprived him of water; and after his 


- death they filled up the wells of Isaac, and strove for the new 


ones which his herdsmen opened. During the sojourn in 
Egypt, the men of Gath slew the sons of Ephraim; and 
because of the warlike spirit of the nation, and the hatred 
they had shown to the Jews, the. Lord would not lead the 
Israelites through the land of the Philistines, ‘‘ although that 
- was near.’”?’ When the allotment of the whole country took 
place, the land of the Philistines fell to the tribe of Judah, 
_ who, with the help of Simeon, succeeded in gaining possession 
of Gaza, Ekron, and Askelon. During the next four hundred 
years the two nations were frequently at war, the general 
result being, that Israel became servants to the Philistines. 
Samson was raised up to deliver his nation from the galling 
yoke of the Philistines. But his success was very incomplete ; 
and he himself was ultimately taken prisoner by them, and 
ended his days beneath the ruins of one of their temples. 
Samuel did at times bring his nation some relief; but during: 
most of his rule the Israelites were in subjection to their 
oppressive neighbours. In the time of David they were 
entirely conquered ; but they bore the yoke of servitude so 
impatiently, that before David died he and his mighty men 
had to encounter the giants of Gath. We frequently meet 
with them in the history of the Ten Tribes, but always dis- 
playing the bitterest hatred against Israel, and generally 
inflicting on them serious injury. On one occasion, indeed, 
they broke into Judah, and sold multitudes of the Jews as 
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slaves to the Edomites and Greeks. Their country was 
reduced to the brink of ruin by Hezekiah; and the last 
account of them given in the Bible is in the prophecies of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, where their country is represented as 
being desolated by N 


The Cyclone in Calentta. 


A cycLone of, es ented violence fell on the town of 
Calcutta, and the district around it, on the ith of last 
October; and a brief acount of it will not, we are confident, 
be unwelcome to our readers. 

The close of the monsoon in Lower Bengal is generally 

marked by a severe storm, and once in about ten years by a 
fearful gale, three of which, in 1832, ’42, and ’52, are still 
remembered with terror. Of these the most disastrous was 
that of 1832, when the Duke of York, a vessel of 1,400 tons, 
was carried a mile inland from Kedgeree, and imbedded in 
the rice fields. But even this tornado was by no means so 
violent, nor did it create so much havoc, as that of last 
month; and there is no record of one of equal fury since 
1737, “hen all the shipping in Caleutta was torn from its 
anchorage, and carried up/into the town, and the magnificent — 
steeple of the church, the™ jprnament of the settlement, was 
prostrated. 

The annual holidays, which last ten or twelve days, had 
just commenced when the cyclone occurred, and the Europeans 
had generally dispersed, holiday-making, and the natives 
were busily employed in preparations for the annual satur- 
nalia of the Doorga pooja. The Observatory in Calcutta, 
from motives of paltry econdmy, was in charge of a native. 
A remarkable variation was observed i in the barometer on the 
4th of October, but there we e no arrangements, as as in Eng- 
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land, for giving notice of it to the shipping, or hoisting a 
storm-signal to enable the commanders to prepare for the 
calamity which it presaged. On ‘Tuesday night there was a 
succession of squalls and rain, which gradually increased in 
violence till about half-past ten on Wednesday morning, 
when the wind veered round to the east, and began to blow 
with increasing energy. ‘Towards mid-day, a noise like that 
of thunder appalled all hearts, and gave notice that the winds 
of heaven were let loose on the devoted city. Nothing could 
face the wind for an instant, and the. effect of its fury was 
aggravated by the rain, which fell in torrents. Trees, which 
had stood the storms of a century, were uprooted in an instant. 
Even the bamboos, which yield to the wind and remain un- 
injured, were, swept away. Carriages and palankeens were 
blown along the streets like toys. Corrugated iron roofs 


were torn off, and doubled up as if they had been sheets of 


paper. fPallisades and railings were levelled with the ground, 
and ¢tké Venetian windows and sashes smashed, and the 
storm entered the strongest European houses. Within two 
hours the eastern and southern suburbs of Calcutta were a 
complete wreck, and not a tree was to be seen; it was, to 
borrow the expression of the Spectator, as if the ploughshare 
of the Almighty had passed over them. ‘The Strand road 
along the banks of the river, which is ordinarily five feet 

above high water mark, was overwhelmed by the waves, 


which broke over it with irresistible force, and presented a 


rolling mass of the débris of.cargo-boats and cargoes, ‘rice, 
jute, rattans, and bales of every description, and here and 
there the huge hulk of some ship or steamer heaved on shore. 

But it was in the river that the havoc was most appalling. 
Owing to the overcrowded state of the port vessels were 
moored five abreast. Many of them were filled with valuable 
cargoes, in consequence of the great efforts which had been 
made to complete their lading before the cessation of business 
during the holidays.. The number of vessels in the port 


amounted to 265, nearly half of which exceeded 1,000 tons in | 
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; ventbials and the aggregate tonnage at anchor on the morning 


of the sth of October was 183,000. It was the highest spring 
tide of the year, and, unfortunately, during the height of the 
gale, the bore came rolling up with extraordinary violence. 
The wind then shifted ‘to the south, and the storm-wave, 


rushing up from thesea, raised the billows twenty feet high, 


and the work of destruétion commenced in fearful earnest. 
Vessels were speedily torn away from their moorings, and, 
owing to the loose alluvial soil of the bed of the river, in 


Many cases carried their moorings along with them. ‘The 


ships, tossed about like wherries, were thrown on each other, 
and matted together in gtoups of five and six; and as they 


_ were hurried along by the storm, carried away even the 


vessels which were endeavouring to ride out the gale, till the 
whole group was dashed on the shore. Twenty-one vessels 
went down at their anchors, a still greater number were cast 
on shore, and for the length of five miles the banks exhibited 
a scene of unparalleled destruction. The Howrah side of the 
river, opposite Calcutta, presented two dense masses of wreck ; 

in one place fourteen, in another more than sixty steamers. 
and ships, huddled together and tangled in inextricable con- 


fusion, some with a single mast standing, others with masts. 


and booms and rigging hanging over in every form of ruin. 

The river, which in the morning had been crowded with noble 
ships, was in a few hours éntirely bare of them, and of the. 
hundreds of boats connected with this vast traffic not one was 
to be seen, Early in the day the gas-works had been disabled, 

and after the gale, which subsided about sunset, the City of 
Palaces was left in total darkness to meditate on the scene 
which was to be disclosed the next day. But in the morning 
the sun rose, bright and che rful, as if in mockery of the 


| desolation on which it shone.’ 


Baptist Macazine. 
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Anecdotes of the Great and Goov. 


BisHor Portevs.—George IV., when Prince of Wales, appointed a 


grand military review to be held on the Lord’s day. The pious and 


venerable Bishop Porteus, then Bishop of London, heard of it, and 
though confined to his habitation, by that illness which issued in his death 
five days after, yet he hastened to the palace, and sought an interview 
with the prince. Feeble and almost voiceless, he entered the royal 
apartment, supported by two attendants. ‘The scene was very affecting. 
With the tenderness of a father, and with the earnestness of one expecting 
to appear before the King of kings, he represented the evil and sin of dese- 
crating God’s holy day, and urged upon the prince the consideration of the 
bad effects which the example of one in his exalted station would have upon 
_ the present and eternal destinies of millions. The good bishop closed with 
the expression of his regret that his infirmities did not permit him to 
advance and give his last blessing to the heir of England’s throne. The 
prince, much affected, fell.on his knees, while the venerable man of God 
implored the blessing of Heaven on his Royal Highness, rejoicing that the 
last act of his failing strength could thus be exerted 1 in attempting to stop. 
the progress of Sabbath desecration. 

EKpwarp VI.—At the coronation of this young king three swords were 
brought to be carried before him as signs of his being king of three king- 
doms. ‘There is one sword yet wanting,” said the king,—‘“ the Bible. 
‘That book is the sword of the Spirit, and to be preferred before these other 
swords. Without that sword we are nothing, we can do nothing, we have 
no power.’’ And when the pious young king had said this and some other 
like words, he commanded the Bible, with the greatest reverence, to be 

brought and carried before him. 

Westry.—As this eminent minister was one diy travelling on 
down a road which was very narrow he was met bya young countryman 
who was also mounted. From the narrowness and badness of the road it 
became necessary that one of the riders should turn his horse out of the 
regular road, and the venerable minister reasonably expected the young 
man to turn aside. Fihding, however, that he would not yield, Mr. 
Wesley turned his horse so as to allow his opponent to pass. Instead 
of expressing his thanks for the consideration shown him, the young man 
said very coarsely, ‘‘ Did you think I would turn out of the road fora 

fool?” ‘* Well,” said Mr. “Wesley quietly, ‘‘ I always do.” 

Dx. Caatmers.—While very busily engaged one forenoon in his study, 

a man entered, who at once propitiated him under the provocation of an 
unexpected interruption by telling him that he called under great dist 

of mind. “Sit down, sir; be good enough to be seated,” said Dr. 
Chalmers, turning eagerly and full of interest from his writing-table. 
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The visitor explained to him that he was troubled with doubts about the 
Divine origin of the Christian religion ; and being kindly questioned as to 
what these were, he gave among others what is said in the Bible about 


_ Melchizedek being without father and without mother, &c. Patiently and 
anxiously Dr. Chalmers sought to clear away each successive difficulty as 


it was stated. Expressing himself as if greatly relieved in mind, and 
imagining that he had gained his end, “‘ Doctor,’”’ said the visitor, “I am. 


in great want of a little money at present, and perhaps you could help me 


in that way.”” At once the object of his visit was seen, a perfect tornado of 
indignation burst upon the deceiver, driving him in very quick retreat 
from the study to the street door, these words. escaping among others, 
“Not a penny, sir, nota penny. It is too bad, it is too bad; and to haul 
in your hypocrisy upon the shoulders of Melchizedek.”’ 


Emicration.—During the last fotty-nine years the number of emigrants 
who. have left the United Kingdom has amounted to 5,482,809, being: 


- an average of 111,894 per annum. The movement has been by no means 


regular, the average from 1815 to/1825 being only 19,283, while from 
1845 to 1855 it reached the amazing sum of 2,669,145, or an average of 
266,914 per annum. The greatest number of emigrants that ever left the 


ae nited Kingdomin one year was 368 164, in 1852 ; and the smallest number 


within the last 20 years was in 1861, when only 91,770 sought a new 
and distant home. The chief attraction to these enterprising adventurers 
has hitherto been the United States, no fewer than 3,303,489 having gone 
to that country. One of the reasons " this preference has probably been. 
the smallness of the cost of passage, compared with the cost to any of our 


own colonies, except British North) | America. The cost of a steerage 
passage from Liverpool to the United § tes is about six guineas, and cven 


- at this low sum more than twenty ions sterling have been paid by 


emigrants. Before the war broke out : America the number of emigrants 
sank to 49,764, but in 1863 it reached | 0 146,813, being a larger number 
than had landed there in any one year since 1854. Within the last twenty- 
six years 798,218 persons have emigrated to Australia and New Zealand ; 

the latter colony receiving 80,224 of the number. The steerage passage 
to New Zealand is £19, so that more than a million and a half has been 
paid, even if all emigrants were steerage passengers. Among our 
Australian settlements Victoria has been most attractive, no fewer than 
387,023 having preferred that thriving edlony. For £16 a steerage passage 
to Victoria could be obtained,: but for al¢abin the charge would be £40, 
while those who preferred going by steqmer must pay £150. The least 
attractive of our Australian colonies is ithe: Swan River settlement, to 
which only 7,111 emigrants have gone in twenty-six years, though the 


newly-settied colony of Queensland drew 10,339 during last year. 
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A.D. 404. 


S the Romans grew prouder and more fond 
\)~ of pleasure, no one could hope to please them 
ie” _ who did not give them sports and entertain- 
“= 2) ments. When any person wished to be 
4“ elected to any public office, it was a matter of 
course that he should compliment his fellow- — 
citizens by exhibitions of the kind they loved; _ 
and when the common people were discon- 
tented, their cry was that they wanted panem — 
ae circenses—‘' bread and sports’”—the only 
S\, things they cared for. In most places where 
' there has been a large Roman colony, remains: 
can be seen. of the amphitheatres, where the: 
citizens were wont to assemble for these diver- 
_ sions. Sometimes these are stages of circular 
galleries of seats hewn out of the hill-side,. 

where rows of spectators might sit one above the other, 
all looking down on a broad flat space in the centre, under 


their feet, where the representations took place. Sometimes,.’ 


when the country was flat, or it was easier to build than to 
excavate, the amphitheatre was raised above ground, rising ~ 
up to a considerable height. 
The grandest and most renowned of all these amphitheatres 
is the Coliseum at Rome. It was built by Vespasian and his. 
son Titus, the conquerors of Jerusalem, in a valley in the 
midst of the seven hills of Rome. The captive Jews were 
forced to labour at it; and the materials, granite outside, and . 
softer travertine stone within, are so solid and so admirably 
built, that still at the end of eighteen centuries it has scarcely 
even become 4 ruin, but«@nmidifisianpof the greatest wonders 
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Five acres of erolsbl were enclosed within the oval of its 
outer wall, which outside rises perpendicularly in tiers of 
arches one above the other. Within, the galleries of seats 
projected forwards, each tier coming out far beyond the one 


above it, so that between the lowest and the outer wall there 


was room for a great space of chambers, passages, and vaults" 
around the central space, called the arena, from the arena, or 
sand, with which it was strewn. 

When the Roman Emperors grew very vain and luxurious, 
they used to have this sand made ornamental with metallic 
filings, vermilion, and even powdered precious stones ; but it 
was thought better taste to use the scrapings of a soft white 
stone, which, when thickly strewn, made the whole arena look 
as if covered with untrodden snow. Around the border of 
this space flowed a stream of fresh water. ‘Then came a 
straight wall, rising to a considerable height, and surmounted 
by a broad platfor m, on which stood a throne for the Emperor, 


-eurule chairs of ivory and gold for the chief magistrates and 


senators, and seats for the vestal virgins. Next above were 
galleries for the equestrian order, the great mass of those who 
considered themselves as of gentle station, though not of the 
highest rank. Farther up, and therefore farther back, were 
the galleries belonging. to the freemen of Rome; and these 
were again surmounted by another plain wall with a platform 
at the top, where were places for the ladies, who were not 
(except the vestal virgins) allowed to look on nearer, because 
of the unclothed state of some of the performers in the arena. 
Between the ladies’ boxes benches were squeezed in, where 
the lowest people could seat themselves; and some of these 
likewise found room in the two uppermost tiers of porticos, 
where sailors, mechanies, and persons in the service of the 
Coliseum had their post. Altogether, when full, this huge 
building held no less than 87,000 spectators. It had no roof; 
but when there was rain, or if the sun was too hot, the sailors 
in the porticos unfurled |awnings that ran along upon ropes, 
and formed a covering of silk and gold tissue over the whole. 
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Purple was the favourite colour for this velamen, or veil; 
because, when the sun shone through it, it cast such beautiful 
rosy tints on the snowy arena and the white Pape ae 
togas of the Roman citizens. 

Long days were spent from morning till evening upon those 
galleries. The.multitude who poured in early would watch 
the great dignitaries arrive and take their seats, greeting 
them either with shouts of applause or hootings of dislike, 
according as they were favourites or otherwise; and when the 
Emperor came in to take his place under his canopy, there 
was one loud acclamation, ‘‘ Joy to thee, master of all, first of 


all, happiest of all. Victory to thee for ever!” 


When the Emperor had seated himself and given the 
signal, the sports began. Sometimes a rope-dancing elephant 
would begin the entertainment, by mounting even to the 
summit of the building and descending by a cord. Then a 
bear, dressed up as a Roman matron, would be carried along 
in a chair between porters, as ladies were wont to go abroad, 
and another bear, in a lawyer’s robe, would stand on his hind 


legs and go through the motions of pleading a cause. Or a 
hon came forth with a jewelled crown on his head, a diamond 


necklace round his neck, his mane plaited with gold, and his 
claws gilded, and played a hundred pretty gentle antics with a 
little hare that danced fearlessly within his grasp. Then in 
would come twelve elephants, six males in the toga, six 
females with the veil and pallium; they took their places on 
couches around an ivory table, dined with great decorum, 
playfully sprinkling a little rose-water over the nearest spec- 
tators, and then received more guests of their own unwieldy 
kind, who arrived in ball dresses, scattered flowers, and 


performed a dance. 


Sometimes water was let into the arena, a ship sailed - in, 
and falling to pieces in the midst, sent a crowd of strange 
animals swimming in all directions. Sometimes the ground 
opened, and trees came growing up through it, bearing golden 
fruit. Or the beautiful old-tale of Orpheus was acted: these 
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trees would follow the harp and song of the musician; but— 
to make the whole part complete—it was no mere play, but 
real earnest, that the — of the piece fell a prey to live 
bears. 

For the Coliseum fhad not been built for such harmless 
spectacles as those first described. The fierce Romans wanted 
to be excited and feel themselves strongly stirred; and, 
presently, the doors of the pits and dens round the arena were 
thrown open, and absolutely savage beasts were let loose upon 
one another—rhinoceroses and tigers, bulls and lions, leopards 
and wild boars—while the people watched with savage 
curiosity to see the various kinds of attack and defence; or, if 
the animals were cowed or sullen, their rage would be worked 
up—red would be shown to bulls, white to boars, red-hot 
goads would be driven into some, whips would be lashed at 
others, till the work of slaughter was fairly commenced, and 
gazed on with greedy eyes, and ears delighted, instead of 
horror-struck, by the roars and howls of the noble creatures 
whose courage was thus misused. Sometimes, indeed, when 
some especially strong or ferocious animal had slain a whole 
heap of victims, the cries of the people would decree that it 
should be turned loose in its native forest, and, amid shouts 
of “A triumph! a triumph!” the beast would prowl round © 
the arena, upon the carcases of the slain victims. Almost 
incredible numbers of animals were imported for these cruel 
sports, and the governors of distant provinces made it a duty 
to collect troops of lions, elephants, ostriches, leopards—the 
fiercer or the newer the creature the better—to be thus 
tortured to frenzy, to make sport in the amphitheatre. How- 
ever, there was daintiness joined with cruelty: the Romans 
did not like the smell of blood, though they enjoyed the sight 
of it, and all the solid stonework was pierced with tubes, 
through which was conducted the steam of spices and saffron, 
boiled in wine, that perfume might overpower the scent 
of slaughter below. 

Wild beasts tearing euch other to pieces might, one would 
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think, satisfy any taste for horror; but the spectators needed 
even nobler game to be set before their favourite monsters— 
men were brought forward to confront them. Some of these 
were, at first, in full armour, and fought hard, generally with 
success; and there was a revolving machine, something like a — 
squirrel’s cage, in which the bear was always climbing after 
his enemy, and then rolling over by his own weight. Or 
hunters came, almost unarmed, and gaining the victory by 
swiftness and dexterity, throwing a piece of cloth over a lion’s 
head, or disconcerting him by putting ‘their fist down his 
throat. But it was not only skill, but death, that the Romans 
loved to see; and condemned criminals and deserters were 
reserved to feast the lions, and to entertain the populace with 
their various kinds of death. Among these condemned was 
many a Christian martyr, who witnessed a good confession 
before the savage-eyed multitude around the arena, and ‘‘ met 
the lion’s gory mane”’ with a calm resolution and hopeful joy 
that the lookers-on could not understand. To see a Christian 
die, with upward gaze and hymns of joy on his tongue, was 
the most strange and unaccountable sight the Colisseum could 
offer, and it was therefore the choicest, and reserved for the 
last of the spectacles in which the brute creation had a part. 
The carcases were dragged off with hooks, the blood-stained 
sand was covered with a fresh clean layer, the perfume was 
7 wafted in stronger clouds, and a procession came forward— 
7 tall, well-made men, in the prime of their strength. Some 
: carried a sword and a lasso, others a trident and a net; some 
frere in light armour, others in the full heavy equipment of a 
soldier; some on horseback, some in chariots, some on foot. 
They marched in, and made their obeisance to the Emperor ; 
and with one voice their greeting sounded through the build- — 
ing, Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant! ‘Hail, Cesar, those 
about to die salute thee!” MeO 
_ They were the gladiators—the swordsmen trained to fight 
to the death to amuse the populace. They were usually 
slaves placed in Schools of arms under the care of a master; 
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‘shouted to the spectators, Zoe habet! ‘‘He has it!” and 
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but sometimes persons would voluntarily hire themselves out 
to fight by way of a profession: and both these, and such 
slave-gladiators as did not die in the arena, would sometimes 
retire, and spend an old age of quiet; but there was little 
hope of this, for the phomens were not apt to have mercy on 
the fallen. 

Fights of all sortel took place—the light-armed soldier and 
the netsman—the lasso and the javelin—the two heavy-armed 
warriors—all combinations of single combat, and sometimes a 


general mélée. When a gladiator wounded his adversary, he 


looked up to know whether he should kill or spare. If the 
people held up their thumbs, the conquered was left to 
recover, if he could; iif they turned them down, he was to 
die: and if he showed) any reluctance to present his throat for 
the death-blow, theré was a scornful shout, Recipe ferrum ! 
‘¢ Receive the steel! id Many of us must have seen casts of 
that most touching statue of the wounded man, that called 
forth the noble lines of indignant pity which, though so often 
repeated, cannot be passed over —- — 


see before me Gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death} but conquers agony. 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually low, 3 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won. 


‘‘ He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away. 
He reck’d not of the life he lost, nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday. 
All this rush’d with his blood—Shall he expire, 

pe 4 mnavenged ? Arise ve Goths and glut your ire.’ 
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Sacred vestals, tender mothers, fat, good-humoured senators, 
all thought it fair play, and were equally pitiless in the strange 


_ frenzy for exciting scenes to which they gave themselves up” 
_when they mounted the stone stairs of the Coliseum. Privi- 


leged persons would even descend into the arena, examine the 
death-agonies, and taste the blood of some specially brave 
victim ere the corpse was drawn forth at the death-gate, that 
the frightful game might continue undisturbed and unen- 
cumbered. Gladiator shows were the great passion of Rome, 
and popular favour could hardly be gained except by minis- 
tering to it. Even when the barbarians were beginning to 
elose in on the Empire, hosts of brave men were still kept for 
this slavish mimic bergen ia to the beholders, but sad 
earnest to the actors. | 

Christianity worked its way —* and at last was pro- 
fessed by the Emperor on his throne. Persecution came to 
an end, and no more martyrs fed the beasts in the Colissoum.. 
The Christian emperors endeavoured to prevent any more 
shows where cruelty and death formed the chief interest, and 
no truly religious person could endure the spectacle; but 
custom and love of excitement prevailed even against the 
Emperor. Mere tricks of beasts, horse and chariot races, or 
bloodless contests, were tame and dull, according to the 
diseased taste of Rome; it was thought weak and sentimental 
to object to looking on at a death-scene; the Emperors were 
generally absent at Constantinople, and no one-could get 
elected to any office unless he treated the citizens to such a 
show as they best liked, with a little bloodshed and death to 
stir their feelings; and thus it went on for full a hundred 
years after Rome had, in name, become a Christian city, and 
the same customs prevailed wherever there was an amphis 
theatre and pleasure-loving people. ; 

Meantime the enemies of Rome were coming nearer and 
nearer, and Alaric, the great chief of the Goths, led his forces 
into Italy, and threatened the city itself. Honorius, the 
Emperor, was a cowardly, almost idiotical, boy; but his brave 
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general, Stilicho, assembled his forces, met the Goths at 
Pollentia (about twenty-five miles from where Turin now 
stands), and gave them a complete defeat on the Easter-day 
of the year 403. He pursued them into the mountains, and 
for that time saved Rome. In the joy of the victory the 
Roman senate invited the conqueror and his ward Honorius 
to enter the city in triumph, at the opening of the new year, — 
with the white steeds, purple robes, and vermilion cheeks with 
which, of old, victorious generals were welcomed at Rome. 
The churches were visited instead of the Temple of Jupiter,. 
and there was no murder of the captives; but Roman blood- 
thirstiness was not yet allayed, and, after all the procession 
had been completed, the Coliseum shows commenced, inno- 
cently at first, with races on foot, on horseback, and in 


chariots; then followed a grand hunting of beasts turned 


loose in the arena; and next a sword-dance. But after the 
sword-dance came the arraying of swordsmen, with no blunted 
weapons, but with sharp spears and swords—a gladiator 
combat in full earnest; The people, enchanted, applauded 
with shouts of ecstasy this gratification of their savage tastes. 
Suddenly, however, there was an interruption. A rude, 
roughly-robed man, bareheaded and barefooted, had sprung 
into the arena, and, signing back the gladiators, began to call 
aloud upon the people to cease from the shedding of innocent 
blood, and not to requite God’s mercy in turning away the 
sword of the enemy by encouraging murder. Shouts, howls, 
cries, broke in upon his words; this was no place for preach- 
ings—the old customs of Rome should be observed—“ Back, 
old man!”’—‘‘On, gladiators!” The gladiators thrust aside 
the meddler, and rushed to the attack. He still stood be- 
tween, holding them apart, striving in vain to be heard. 
Sedition! sedition Down with him!”—was the cry; 
and the man in authority, Alypius, the prefect, himself added — 
his voice. The gladiators, enraged at interference with their 
vocation, cut him down. | Stones, or whatever came to hand, 


rained down upon him /from the furious people, and he 
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perished in the midst of the arena! He lay dead, and then 
came the feeling of what had been done. 
His dress showed that he was one of the hermits who 
- vowed themselves to a holy life of prayer and self-denial, and 
who were greatly reverenced, even by the most thoughtless. 
The few who had previously seen him told that he had come 
from the wilds of Asia on pilgrimage, to visit the shrines and — 
keep his Christmas at Rome; they knew he was a holy man— 
no more, and it is not even certain whether his name was 
Alymachus or Telemachus. His spirit had been stirred by 
the sight of thousands flocking to see men slaughter one 
another, and in his simple-hearted zeal he had resolved to 
stop the cruelty or die. He had died, but not in vain. His 


work was done. The shock of such a death before their eyes 


turned the hearts of the people; they saw the wickedness and. 
cruelty to which they had blindly surrendered themselves; 
and from the day when the hermit died in the Coliszoum there 
was never another fight of gladiators. Not merely at Rome, 
but in every province of the Empire, the custom was utterly 
abolished; and one habitual crime at least was wiped from 
the earth by thie self-devotion of one tts ohne almost 
nameless man. 


\ 


Book or Goitprn Derps.—Though time is short, it is quite long 
enough to answer the great purpose of life, which is to prepare for 
eternity. We are alive now, and the Bible says, “ Now is the accepted 
time.” Time wasted is time killed; he who kills time ruins himself. 
Such a one, when dying, shouted in his agony, “O time! time! "twere. 
fit that thou shouldst strike thy murderer to the heat,” Queen Elizabeth 
had a long life, but at the end, when she saw how many hours she had 
lost, she exclaimed, “A world of wealth for an inch of time!” But 
neither time nor tide will stay at the bidding of either peasant or prince. 
A little girl sat by the river’s brink picking a nosegay to pieces, casting 
each flower into the stream, laughing as it bore them away; but when all 
were gone she began to ery, and sat shouting in vain, ‘‘ Give ‘me back my 
flowers.’ ‘Take heed lest your wasted time should thus end in hopeless 
gnict. 
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PART II. 


As soon as they reached the school, Joseph Sibley was 
entered on the books, and a place in a class assigned to him; 


and there he was to be found regularly every Sabbath-day. 


For some months his kind friend, Mr. Wilson, provided his 
dinner, and between church-time and second school taught him 
the pleasure of doing good by giving him tracts to distribute ; 
while he read for those who needed his services, old Maurice 


Hales and Mrs. Martin being always first on the list. 


Joseph was now thirteen, and had become strongly attached 
to Mr. Wilson, and deeply interested in the privilege of doing — 
good ; he had obtained a high character in the Sunday-school, 
and had made many friends for himself by his courteousness 
of conduct and evident desire for improvement ; but there was" 
a time of trial coming for him, the knowledge of which Mr. 
Wilson spared him as long as he could. He was soon to be | 


separated from the kind friend who had taught him so much 


of the value and uses of life. Mr. Wilson was about to be 
ordained, and was going to a distant country parish as curate 
to a very old friend; but before he made his final arrange- 


ments for leaving London, he interested himself to get a 


situation for Joseph, and succeeded in procuring one for him as 
part shop-boy and part messenger with a respectable book- . 
seller. He had given the boy some clothes, and was greatly 
pleased at his bright intelligent face and nice gentlemanly 
appearance as he presented himself in Dyer’s Buildings one 
morning before he went ‘to wait on his new master. It was 
arranged that he was to live in the house, and have a small 
but increasing salary. Well pleased to have his protégé so 


well provided for, Mr. Wilson acquainted him the Sunday 


Goseph Sibley, the Street Arab. 
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following with their approaching separation, and was much 
overcome by the genuine grief of poor Joseph, who felt as if 
he was about to lose his only friend in the world. ‘For some 
time he could scarcely console him ; but when he told him that 
he would sometimes write to him, and would expect to hear 
from him in return, he became a little more tranquil ; and then 
Mr. Wilson pointed him to that friend who sticketh closer 
than a brother, and asked him if he was willing to do some- 
thing in the service of that loving friend, and as a token of 
affection to himself. Joseph instantly became quite animated, 
and begged of him to point out any way in which he 
could be ress adding that he would be willing to do his 
utmost. 

‘‘T have often felt uneasy at the idea of leaving my two 
poor old friends, Maurice Hales and Mrs. Martin,” said Mr- 
Wilson; ‘‘ they are still waiting God’s time, and I know what 
a comfort it is to them to have some one to read the Bible for 
them every Sabbath-day ; will you, my dear boy, go regularly 
and read for them when I shall have gone to my distant 
home ?” 

For a moment Joseph felt sdicienil at the idea of under- 
taking to fill the place of one he revered so much; but the 
hesitation gave way as he remembered that it was to please 
that friend, and not from any presumptuous feeling, he was 
about to promise to become his substitute, and he replied with 
warmth that he would do his utmost to be to them all that 
Mr. Wilson could wish. 

After this conversation Mr. Wilson took him with him to 
_ see the two poor people for whom he was solicitous; and 
having explained to them the arrangement he had made, 
prayed God to make it a mutual blessing. In a very few 
weeks all these changes had taken place. Mr. Wilson was 
doing his Master’s will in his distant curacy, and Joseph 
_ Sibley was installed in his situation in Paternoster Row. 
His master had kindly consented, at Mr. Wilson’s request, 
to give him his dinner to take with him every Sunday morn- 
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ing; and after church he ate it in old Maurice Hale’s room. 
Thus, between the lad and the old man a close intimacy soon 


‘sprang up, and he hailed the appearance of his young friend 


before long as if he was the son of his old age. Mrs. Martin 
at first did not seem quite at home with her youthful reader, 


but by degrees she became accustomed to him; and at the 


bedside of the decrepit woman he learned many valuable 


_ lessons that were blessings to him in after-life. At the 


school he kept on advancing from one class to another, until, 
at the age of severiteen, he was appointed to be a teacher. 
Thus, the little ragged boy who had entered it with awe and 


apprehension some five years before, now occupied a pro- 


minent place, and was respected by both teachers and pupils. 
Meantime he had written very often to his kind friend, Mr. 


“Wilson, from whom he also frequently heard, and had seen | 
him three times when he had visited London. Many 
messages were conveyed in these letters to and from the old 


pair in the dark lane, the giving or receiving of one being @ 
bright moment in their rather monotonous lives. In those 
years also Joseph had been advanced to a much higher 


position in his master’s establishment, and had now spare time 


in the evenings, when he studied perseveringly, and to such 
purpose, that no one would suspect that four or five years ago 
he was a little street Arab, living by the odd jobs he could 


get to do, or by the sale of matches and play-bills. But, better 


than all, in those years he had learned to love God as his 
Father and his friend, and could now rely with confidence on 


him for guidance through life. Some of his happiest hours 


were spent with the old people who had been his friend’s 


parting gift ; and the rich wisdom they had gathered through- 


out their long lives was imparted freely to him, who was but 


little past the threshold of existence. 

One bright sunny morning in August, just such a day as 
that in which Mr. Wilson had found him so providentially, 
Joseph Sibley was teaching his class in the Sunday-school, 
when a messenger came from old Maurice Hales to tell him 
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to come guickly to him—that the sands of life were nearly run. 
Giving his class into the care of the nearest teacher, Joseph 
hurried to his old friend, and saw at once that the fiat 


- had gone forth that summoned him from earth to heaven. 


‘‘Come near me, my boy, my comfort,’ said the old man; 
‘“‘the Master is come, and I am going in to the marriage 
supper of the Lamb. I shall soon walk in the golden streets, 
and repose by the pure river of water that flows from the 
throne of God.” 

‘‘You are very happy,”’ said Joseph ; ‘¢ oh, may my end be 
like yours!” on 

‘“May God grant it,” said the old man solemnly. 
‘‘ Joseph,”’ he added, after a long pause, ‘‘ my -will is in that 
drawer ; read it to-morrow, when I am far from earth. You 
will promise me to do what I mention in it, if possible. Mz. 
Wilson is my executor.” 

J oseph promised him he would fulfil his intentions in every 
way in his power. 

‘‘And now,” said the aged saint, ‘‘I have done with 
earth ; into thy hands, O Lord, I commit my spirit.”’ 

A soft pressure of Joseph’s hand, that still clasped his, and 
the spirit of Maurice Hales had entered the city of God. 
Joseph wept long and bitterly as he sat beside the peaceful 
body of his friend ; but, recollecting what the wishes of that 
friend would be, that he would tell him to ‘‘ work while it 
was called to-day,’ he slowly left the room, and in the 
sanctuary of the Most High poured forth his heart before 
Him who “ feeleth our infirmities.” 

As he walked back after church to the room of his friend, a 


holy calm pervaded his spirit, and he was enabled to thank 


God for the saint that had entered ‘into his rest. A quiet — 


hour beside the quiet house of clay sent him humble in spirit 


and with a chastened heart to Mrs. Martin’s bedside, whose 
joy at the release of her unknown fellow-traveller was held in 
check by the regretful feeling that she still was left. 

‘But it will not be long,’ she said, “it cannot be long 
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- now—why, O Lord, do thy angels tarry ? but, oh, not my will 


but thine be done!” ~ 

— It was a solemn timo for J oseph as he read beside her that 
day. One part of his duty was taken away—how long would 
he be called upon to fulfil the other? It seemed to him as 
if he stood at the portal of the unseen world—one friend just 
passed within the veil, another pausing on the threshold. 
With those awed feelings in his heart, he took leave of the 
old woman, who blessed him solemnly as he departed; and 
never again did he hear the sounds of that feeble voice, for. 
before the body of Maurice Hales was laid in the earth the 
angel of death came softly to her bedside, and, while others 


slept, bore her ransomed spirit to its home of rest. 


On Monday morning, Joseph’s master being told of the death 
of his old friend, excused him from attendance at the ware- 
house for the week; and, thanking him for his kindness, 
Joseph at once proceeded to the humble abode of that friend, 
now a dweller in the courts of light. According to his wishes, 
expressed the day before, he opened the will in the presence of 
the landlady and the superintendent of the school, who was 
co-executor with Mr. Wilson, and found that, after the ex- 
penses of the funeral, for which a sum was provided, and a 
sum of £30 bequeathed to the woman of the house, together 
with the furniture of his room, the remainder of his savings, 
including the £300 left him by his old master, amounting in 
all to £500, was left to “J ‘oseph Sibley, as a token of gratitude 
to him and Mr. Wilson,’ adding, that he saw in the lad a 
disposition to work for God, and begging of his executors to 
forward that object in every way in their power. Joseph was 
overcome with wonder and gratitude when he heard the con- 
tents of the will, and kneeling beside the bed that held the 


remains of the venerable saint, prayed God to bless this — 


money to him and to His service. * * * * * 

Seven years had rolled by on the ever-moving wheel of 
time, when on a lovely Sabbath morning two gentlemen—one 
apparently about thirty-eight or forty years of age, and the » 
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other about twenty-four—came forth from the rose-crowned 
porch of a sweet cottage home, and walking slowly across a 
lawn dotted with flower beds, entered the village churchyard 
hy a wicket gate. The bell in the old ivied tower swung 
slowly to and fro, announcing that service would soon com- 
mence, as the two gentlemen entered the vestry and robed 
themselves in the snowy white vestments of the sanctuary. 
After the solemn prayers were ended, and while the sweet 
voices of the children of the choir were ascending in melody 
to God, the younger of the two clergymen withdrew for a few 
moments, and reappeared wearing the black robe of the 
preacher. As he ascended the pulpit stairs, the head of his 
friend was bowed upon his hands, and soon on the ears of 
Mr. Wilson fell the thrilling voice of Joseph Sibley, uttering 
the words of the first text that had spoken to his soul: ‘ For 
od so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 


that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’’ 


atly Continental @our. 


Tue best way of learning the geography of a country is to 
travel through it; but as this method can be adopted by 
comparatively few, books of travels are accepted as the chief 
instructors in this particular science. Such books are seldom 
either small or cheap, and are therefore out of the reach of 
many of the readers of the Yourn’s Macazme. To such.a 
few extracts from my note-book may perhaps be acceptable. 

Our first start for the continent was across the English ~ 
Channel from Newhaven to Dieppe, a distance of sixty-five 
miles. The steamers generally make the run in five and a 
half hours, but on this occasion the sea was sufficiently 
boisterous to lengthen the journey a full hour. Many of the 
passengers were unused to such rough travelling; and the con- 
sequence was, that both on deck and in the cabins the victims of 
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sea-sickness were very numerous. The few who were well enough 
to pace the decks having received a drenching from the waves, 
took shelter below, and only when Dieppe was announced did 
they again venture out. Even before landing, it is easy to see. 
that Dieppe is very unlike an English town ; and, indeed, some. 
of the chief characteristics "of the French nation are here pro- 
minently seen. A large wooden crucifix overlooks the harbour, 
and proclaims: that Popery is predominant there; scores of 
shabby-looking, under-sized soldiers, who lounge about the pier, — 
remind thetraveller that he is now ina military country ; and the 
number of women in large white caps, who help to pull the 
vessel into harbour, and who act as common porters, is a 
strong indication of the low position that females in France 
generally occupy. Formerly English travellers were obliged 
to show their passports the same as other foreigners ; but since: 


- the 16th December, 1860, that nuisance has been abolished, so. 


far as our own countrymen are concerned. 

Dieppe was a town of considerable importance a thousand 
years ago; and during the long period in which the English 
and French considered each other as natural enemies, Dieppe 


frequently suffered, and was. several. times burnt by the 


English. From Dieppe to Rouen the distance is thirty-four 
miles, and to a railway traveller things look very much as 
they do in England. Two or three points of difference do, 
however, engage the attention. At the various stations long 
lines of gang-waggons stand loaded with wood for fuel; 

hundreds of rafts of firewood are floating towards Paris; 
and wherever the railway runs near the highway waggons: 
similarly loaded are constantly met with. This arises from 
the scarcity of coal in France. Though that country is more 
than four times as great as England, its annual production of 
coal is less than one-seventh of our own. About 17,000,000 
of acres, or one-eighth of the whole country, is covered with 
wood. In this part of France girls and women were plough-. 
ing, loading and unloading carts, and doing work which 
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clearly belongs to the stronger sex. Later in the evenmg 
they mounted the weary horses, and rode leisurely home. 
Generally trains travel more slowly in France than in 
England, and in passing the little village churches it is easy 
to see that the graves which surround them are nearly all 


surmounted with crosses of wood or stone. These are in 


every stage of decay, and help again to remind the traveller 
that France is a Catholic country. Rouen stands on the right — 
bank of the Seine. It was the ancient capital of Normandy, | 
and it has historical associations of great interest to the 

English student. It is now a great centre of a 
industry. | 

From Rouen to Paris the Seine winds so much im the sixty- 

eight miles which separate the two cities, that the railway 
crosses it many times. On approaching the capital the vines 
begin to attract attention; they cover the sides of the hills’; 
and as they rise higher and higher in regular lines and care- 
fully distinguished plots, they present a view very different 
from anything to be seen in England. Paris is the’ second 
city in Europe in population, but in splendour and attractive~ 
ness it undoubtedly stands first. It extends along both sides 
of the Seine for nearly five miles, the two parts of? the city’ 
being joined by twenty-three bridges. My friend and' guide 
through this wonderful city was a Parisian gentleman, to whonp 
the chief attractions were well known. He was a devout. 
Roman Catholic, and we had some earnest talk respecting 
the privileges which he supposed he enjoyed in having a 
priest to read the Word of God for him, and thus to leave him 
the more time to attend to his secular business. He took 
evident pleasure in pointing out the gorgeous decorations’ of 
the churches, and it was only ‘after leading me through eight of 
the chief of them that he agreed to take me to’some places of 
historical interest. These are exceedingly numerousin’Paris, but 
those which specially took my attention were those’ connected 
with the great Napoleon. The Arc de Triomphe was designed by 
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him to commemorate the glory of the French armies, and so 
was that wonderful brazen column in the Place Vendome. 
Two of the bridges over the Seine had the same origin. One is 
of stone, and is called the, Pont de Jena; and the other of iron, 
and bears the name of the Pont d’Austerlitz. At the time of 


my visit the remains of Prince Jerome Bonaparte, the youngest 


brother of the great Napoleon, were lying in state, and 
immense numbers of Parisians were patiently waiting for a 
view. A mere list of the sights of Paris must necessarily be 
very uninteresting ; and as very little else could be expected in 
such a limited sketch as this, my next remarks shall refer to 


my journey to Savoy. 


The direct line. from Paris to Chambery, the capital: of 
Savoy, is through Melun, Fontainebleau, Montereau, Dijon, and 
Macon. All these places were noted in Napoleon’s history, as 
being specially connected with his return from Elba. The 
Powers of Europe had conquered and imprisoned the restless 
spirit which for above twenty years had disturbed their peace ; 


_ but after a few months he left his island empire and returned 


triumphantly to Paris; passing on his way all the towns 
above mentioned, and which now form the chief railway 


‘stations on that line. For above 200 miles the changes of 


scenery are not numerous or striking. Woods and forests 
largely prevail ; little villages, in which every house seems to 
have been newly whitewashed and newly, roofed with red tiles, 
are numerous, and near them are plots of ground laid out for — 
the cultivation of the vine. We crossed the Saone at Macon, 
and- the scenery became gradually more romantic. After 
leaving Amberieu the country became decidedly mountainous, 
and the line on which our train ran seemed to have a very 
dangerous decline and a great number of sharp curves. To 
a person used only to railway travelling in England, matters 
would doubtless appear worse than they were; but it was no 
small comfort to know that a gracious Providence was watch- 
ing over us. A sense of the dangers that attend travellers in 
this wild region seems to haye induced the Roman Catholics to 
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supply an extra number of crucifixes and chapels by the way- 
side; and in one specially dangerous part an image of St. 
Rambert, who has taken that district under his special care, is 
placed on a dangerous elevation. The wildness continues with 
few intermissions to Culoz, which is only twenty-two miles from 
Chambery. One more difficulty remains, and that is the 
crossing of Lake Bourget, which is only a few miles from 
Chambery. A small arm of the lake is cut off by an embank- 
ment, over which the train passes; it then enters a short tunnel 
close to the lake, and on emerging is on the very edge of 
the water; again a tunnel receives it; and again, on escaping 
from it, another arm of the lake hes to be crossed. This is 
done, and no further difficulties lie between us and Chambery. 
It is right to add, that the line from Culoz to Chambery was 
constructed by an English company, and the difficulty of cross- 
ing Lake Bourget was overcome by an English engineer. 


W. H. 


On Wahing Gold. 


Bernarp of Tréves was born in the year 1406. His father 
left him in possession of a magnificent estate; but he was not 
contented with his wealth, and nourished the ambitious idea 
that he was destined to discover the secret, so long sought after 
in vain, of extracting gold from baser substances. His first 
experiments cost him two thousand crowns—a very con- 
siderable sum in those days—and he was speedily surrounded 

by knaves, who, pretending to give him information and 
assistance, lived on him, and swindled him out of large sums 
of money. One told him to try what highly rectified spirits of 
wine would do; another recommended alum and copperas; while 
a third informed him confidently that the mighty ocean was the 
mother of gold, and advised him to try sea-salt. This last experi- 
ment occupied him a year. Being now nearly fifty years of age, 
and as far from the great secret as ever, Bernard determined to 
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travel. He travelled through Germany, France, and Spain, © 
seeking out all the alchymists on his way, and trying experi- 
ments of all kinds at their suggestion. A monk recommended 
the essence of egg-shells; but, strange to relate, even this 
proved abortive. An attorney proposed vinegar and copperas, 
on which he tried experiments until he nearly poisoned him- 

self—in vain. | 


At length, a great genius took him in hand at Vienna, and 


so delighted him that they swore eternal friendship. He was 


induced by this friend to place a quantity of gold, with a col- 
lection of those substances which had proved so useless in his 
former experiments, into a crucible. This he did in conjune- 
tion with some other alchymists, and left the mixture three 
weeks ; at the end of which period two-thirds of the gold had 
vanished, but nothing more satisfactory resulted. From 
Vienna he travelled to Rome, and from thence to Madrid, 
Gibraltar, Messina, Cyprus, Greece, Constantinople, Egypt, 

Palestine, Persia ; then back again to Messina, France, and 
England. 

In his voyages, hibesonihe, he succeeded only in spending his 
gold, the secret of making it being still hid from him. His 
journey to Persia alone cost him thirteen thousand crowns, 
and he at length returned to Tréves to find himself little better 
than a beggar. His former friends refused to see him in his 
extremity. They said he was mad; so he hid himself in the 
island of Rhodes, and lived there in great poverty. 

At the expiration of a year, a merchant who knew his family 
advanced eight thousand crowns on the last remnant of his once 
large estate. He immediately recommenced his experiments, 
and his last crown went into the crucible, never to return. Itis 
further recorded, that in his penniless old age he made the 
great discovery that ‘the secret of philosophy is contentment 
with our lot.’ 

There is a German legend concerning an old withered 
woman, who lived in a tiny cottage on the skirts of a forest. 
In chopping sticks one day to light her fire she cut her hand, 
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and somo of the little blood she had left trickled out wpon the 


wood; to her astonishment and delight, she observed that’ 
_ wherever the fluid crept the sticks became shining gold. She 


shut herself up in her room, and continued the experiment; 


and the result was, that when some of the neighbours, having” 


missed her, burst open the door, they found her lying white 


and dead, with a bundle of golden sticks by her side. The 


legend goes on to tell, that when the old woman was buried 
the golden sticks returned to their original condition. This. 
legend is not a bad type of what many will do for gold. The 


lust for wealth is widely spread, and is most infectious. We 


laugh at the man. who, squandered: a large fortune in the 
endeavour to make one, and at the woman who drained her 
life-blood for a few golden sticks; yet how-often do we find 


men making even greater sacrifices for the same object !—men_ 


who place their desire for wealth before their duty to God, and 
their duty to their neighbour; who will break through the 
most sacred obligations to obtain it, and throw away their 
immortal souls for a pile of guineas. And, after all, the enjoy- 
ment of riches is very often only a fancied pleasure, which 
brings much real care in its wake, and hinders rather than 
promotes happiness. Our blessed Lord continually cautions 
his followers against the ‘ deceitfulness of riches.”” He speaks 
of them as choking the good seed. He says, ‘* How hardly: 
shall a rich man enter the kingdom of God,’ and advises the: 
young man who had great possessions to sell all and give to 
the poor, promising him treasure im heaven. He chose 
poverty for his lot while sojourning on earth, and poor men 
for his disciples and friends. — | 


It is certain that the discovery of Bernard of Tréves, though 
by no means original, would, if acted upon, be of the greatest 
service to mankind. Very much of our misery and repining: ~ 
proceeds from discontent, while ‘a contented mind is a con- 


tinual feast.’’ 


But true contentment with our lot can only be the portion. 
of the Christian who has learnt entire submission to the | 
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Divine will. He that can say from his heart ‘‘ Thy will be 
done,” and feel more satisfied with adversity in accordance 
with God’s will, than with prosperity of his own choosing, has 
acquired the secret of a contented mind. To such the feverish 
craving for gold is'‘an unknown visitor. He feels assured that 
God will take care of him, and send him such wealth as is 
good for him; and hedesires no more. He has taken into his 
heart the full meaning of those words of our Saviour, ‘‘ Seek 


ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all 


these things shall be added unto you.” 


Camden Toten Goods Station. 
e (From the Railway News.) 


TuERE are few things more remarkable than the enormous 
railway goods traffic of London. We see sturdy waggons, 


heavily laden and ingeniously packed, rattling through the 


streets at all hours of the day, and after midnight waking 
up the echoes in the deserted thoroughfares like the passage 
of trains of artillery. These are the successors of the broad- | 
wheel leviathans which once monopolised a iarge portion of 

the carrying trade of the country. This stone-trembling and 
house-reverberating traffic—which by-and-by will be greatly 
diminished by the numerous metropolitan feeders which will 
soon be in full operation—goes to and from the termini of the 
different trunk or arterial railways in this modern Babylon. 
Of these the senior and chief is the London and North- 


_ Western. Here we have by far the largest railway goods 


station, not only in London, but in the world. It occupies 
about fifty acres of nearly level ground at the base of Prim- 
rose Hill. It is not surprising that so extensive a central 
station should be required by a company which receives in @ 


week between £50,000 and £60,000 for the conveyance of 


merchandise, minerals, and cattle alone, the earnings of its 
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vast system. It is not surprising that the Camden Yard 
should present a marvellous spectacle of railway energy, for 
as many as 382 passenger and goods trains run through it 
daily. The average number of carriages and trucks passing 
over one set of points near Chalk Farm, where the main line 
is entered upon, during the twenty-four hours, is 8,082. These 
points, in consequence of the great wear and tear to which 
they are exposed, are now made of Bessemer steel. 

A trade of this magnitude cannot be carried on without a 
very perfect system and a formidable army of employés. Upon 
the system and the army we propose to give a few details. 
The down traffic—that is to say, the goods sent from London 
to the provinces—is brought to the station by the company’s 
agents, the two well-known carrying firms—Pickford and Co., — 
and Chaplin and Horne—whose waggons and vans call every 
afternoon and evening at the City warehouses. The lighter 
description of goods are taken, in the first instance, to the two 
principal receiving houses—the ‘‘Swan with Two Necks,”’ 
in Gresham Street, and the ‘‘ Castle,” in Wood Street—where 


they are partially sorted and despatched to Camden. What | 
these contractors do not convey is brought by the vehicles of 
the senders of the goods, or by hired carmen. All enter by 


one gateway, the floor of which consists of a weigh-bridge. 
Here the weight of every waggon, cart, or van, with its con- 


- tents, is ascertained by a faithful weighmaster. Every ex- 


traneous article must be removed from the vehicle, even to the 
tarpaulin and horse’s nose-bag, before the figures indicated 
on the lever are registered. By reference to the number of 
the agent’s waggon, the weigher finds the weight, and deduct- 
ing that from the total result shown by the machine, ascertains 
the actual weight of the load, which is duly entered. The 
carts and waggons are weighed again as they come out empty, © 
so that an accurate return of the total weight of the goods can 
be made up at the close of every day, and the general results 
of the business checked. The waggons next proceed to the 
sheds, of which there are three, known as A, B, D,—massive 
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the arrivals of heavily-laden vans are rapid and continuous. 


it the number of the party of which it forms a unit. The 


weight of each package is separately taken. A weigher 


_ selves to the trucks. The sheds scarcely cease during the 
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buildings, without architectural pretensions, but constructed 
with a due regard to utility. We enter shed A, which would | 
nearly encompass a West-end square. It is the afternoon, and 


The interior is laid out in platforms, or ‘‘ banks,’’ as they are 
technically known, on one side of which the vans unload, and 
on the other the empty railway trucks are run up to be filled. 
Each package is checked with the bill which the carman 
hands up with his load. To prevent miscarriage and con- 
fusion, every one of a lot of packages booked for one con- 
signee, whether there be five or five hundred, has attached to 


loading, a more difficult work, then begins. Porters wheel 
the goods by hand trucks to the weighing machines, where the 


declares the result to the ‘‘ shipper,”” who stands at the desk 
and enters it in a tabular form or invoice, with a description 
of the contents ; and, lastly, the packer deposits the merchan- 
dise in the truck, taking care to economise space and to pre- — 
vent the shifting of the various parcels during the journey. 

A great deal of acquired skill is necessary to the efficient dis- 
charge of his duty, and a first-class packer is treated by the 
higher officials with no small consideration. All is done with 
an extraordinary amount of expedition. There must be no 
drones or laggards here, but active brains and nimble limbs. 
There are daily in and out 12,000 consignments, exclusive of 
the coal and cattle traffic, which is dealt with elsewhere: 
These are entered on 12,000 invoices, and necessitate the 
writing of 1,500 letters each way, or a total of 3,000, which 
pass either through the hands of the guards or the Post Office. 
The very horses drawing the trucks seem to have more than 
ordinary sagacity; they do almost everything but hook them- 


twenty-four hours to be a scene of what a novice would 
describe as inextricable confusion. Once in the week only a 


perfect stillness reigns there—viz., for a few hours on Sunday, 
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there being a bye-law of the directors that every servant of 
the company shall have an opportunity of attending divine 
worship on that day. Boxes, barrels, crates, sacks of grain, 
and packages of every size, sort, and description, are heaped 
up one upon the other, with only a narrow passage left for the 
movements of the hundreds of porters with their useful hand- 
trucks. All this chaos of mercantile wealth is reduced to 
order with marvellous rapidity. Arrears are prohibited, for 
they would soon bring matters to a deadlock, and the receipts 
of one day must be cleared off by two o’clock next morning te 
make way for the ‘“‘up” traffic. The great pressure of the 
‘‘down’’ business is from seven in the evening until two a.m., 
the busiest time being about nine p.m. Then it is that rows 
of waggons line the streets outside, and the pressure within is 
many degrees intensified, an average of sixty vehicles passing 


over the weigh-bridge in an hour. There are certain seasons 


when the influx of a particular commodity almost paralyses 
_ the resources of the company. At our visit it was mustard 
that stopped the way. Mountains of little kegs and boxes 
were strewed about the platforms in all directions, sent chiefly 
by two large mustard firms, and destined for towns all over 
the north of the kingdom. In the spring and fall of the year 
drapers’ parcels cause the block; in September and October, 
hops, the great bulk of which go to Burton; at Christmas, 
Valentia raisins and the e¢ ceteras which go to the composition 
of the national plum-pudding. At other periods packs of 
wool obscure by their overpowering presence all other goods 
- waiting for conveyance. Steam is made subservient to the 
loading and unloading, and saves much manual labour, and it 
would be impossible to properly expedite these operations 


without recourse to its potent agency. Steam works all the 4 


cranes; it keeps whirling round like tee-totums the iron cap- 
stans, as brightly polished as a dinner knife, by placing a:rope 
~ round which the porters move the heaviest trucks with the 
greatest ease. As to the cranes, the porter simply pulls a 
_ chain like a bell-rope, and each machine swings up to the 
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required height anything, from an ordinary bale or box to the 


- iron girder of a railway bridge. The steam power is obtained 


from a 50-horse power engine, but a new shed, which is nearly 
completed, is to be fitted with hydraulic cranes and cap- 
stans. This building will be the largest of the kind yet con- 


_ structed, its dimensions being 500 feet by 250 feet. There is 
extensive cellarage underneath the sheds for stout, beer, ale, 


and spirits. A round house on the Hampstead Road side is 


devoted to grain and heavy goods. Attached to shed A is a 


‘room for supplying the carmen and porters with tea, coffee, 
cocoa, &e., as well as a dining-room for the clerks. As the 
sheds are peculiarly liable to fire and very inflammable, there 
are ready charged mains at convenient distances, with an 
abundant supply of hose, and explicit directions are posted on 
the walls for procuring the services of all the workmen on the 
fire-bell being sounded. 

Let us follow the invoices which the “ shipper ’’ transmits to 
the clerks’ rooms up-stairs to have the proper charges inserted, 
or, as the phrase goes, ‘‘moneyed out,’’ so that they may be 
sent by the same train as the goods to which they apply. An 
invoice has to pass the ordeal of five or six clerks, each of whom 
adds to it something, or acts as a check upon the other. Copies 
on thin paper, instantaneously taken by means of presses 
worked by lads, are employed for the purpose of account. 
There are offices for accounts, claims, overcharges, correspond- 
ence; a cash office, a delivery office, a forwarding office, and 
an inquiry office, the duties of which are discharged by clerks 
who work day and night in relays. In these rooms we see 
neither the luxuriant ease of the Government office, nor the 
imposing mahogany fittings of a joint-stock bank. There is a 
rough-and-ready look about all, as though the occupants 
despised the effeminate comforts of the City or West End. 
Plain deal desks, unplastered roofs, floors without carpets, 
little light, and less ventilation, however, are features in the 
internal arrangements, which these Spartan accountants might 
perhaps not object to. seo improved upon. The library of 
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ledgers is equally worth avisit. The endless shelves, groaning 
under thousands of huge tomes, are overwhelming. The floor 
of another large warehouse is covered with the ‘‘dead men” 
of former years, dusty and ragged volumes whose mute testi- 
mony is still occasionally needed. From the invoices in the 
ledgers, verified by five or six different initials, a complete 
biography of every package and parcel can be gleaned from 
its receipt to its delivery by the company. This system may 
be thought too minute, but without such checks and counter- 
checks there would be no security for the company and no. 
safety for the public. 

Let us now return below and see what is done with the laden 
trucks. They are drawn by horses to a wide open space dubbed 
the ‘‘ continent,’’ with twenty-five turn-tables ‘ allin a row,”’ to 
be there marshalled and made up into trains for their proper 
destinations. Such is the amount of traffic that, to do this 
safely and quickly, there are required no less than twenty-two 
miles of siding and sorting lines, which cover about forty acres 
of land. Four locomotives and nearly ninety horses are exclu- 
sively devoted to the process of sorting and shunting. Atnight 
the trains start upon their journey at intervals of only ten or 
fifteen minutes. Each train consists of from forty to sixty 
waggons. If there be less than fifty trucks one engine only is 
employed. The heaviest are the Scotch, Liverpool, Holyhead, 
Manchester, and Midland Counties trains. All travel very fast, 
often faster than passenger trains, the large manufacturers, 
warehousemen, and merchants, both in London and the country, 
expecting their goods to be delivered within the same time as 
their general post letters. The London and North-Western actu- 
ally accomplish this feat. A package received by the company’s 
agents in London at seven o’clock in the evening is ready for 
delivery at Liverpool, Carlisle, or Lancaster next morning, and 
before the London letters are delivered by the post, and vice 
versa, the London houses are not satisfied unless they receive 
their goods in the same expeditious way. A bulky crate of 
hardware outstrips the envelope enclosing the advice. The 
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Postmaster-General is, then, not supreme in the matter of 
quickness and punctuality. Some firms make it a practice to 
send the invoice with the goods, because it anticipates the post. — 
As a further illustration of the rapidity of the company’s move- 
ments, it may be mentioned that fruit from France or Kent, 
purchased in. Covent Garden on Thursday, is frequently exposed 
for sale in Manchester and Liverpool markets the next morn- 
ing. Another singular fact is, that during the summer months 
very large quantities of fruit and vegetables are despatched 
from the metropolis to the country districts. It might be sup- 
posed that the provinces were better able to provide these for 
themselves, but the facilities of the railway make vast changes 
in these matters of demand and supply. 

As already intimated, the down”’ traffic at two: am. 
Shortly before that hour the bells at the Chalk Farm end of 
the station announce the arrival of the supplies for the London 
markets. Stafis of clerks and gangs of porters are immediately 
set in motion, for with these goods there must be no delay. 
The former overhaul the invoices and make out the clearance 
papers. The latter transfer the different cargoes from the 
railway trucks to the market vans. In the gray mist of the 
morning, in an atmosphere of a hundred conflicting smells, and 
by the light of faintly-burning gas, we see a large portion of 
the supply of the great London markets rapidly disgorged by 
these night trains :—Fish, flesh, and fowl, Aylesbury butter, 
and dairy-fed pork, apples, cabbages, and cucumbers; alarm- 
ing supplies of cats’ meat, cart-loads of water-cresses, and we 
know not what else, for the daily consumption of the metro- 
polis. No sooner do these disappear than at tep minutes’ 
interval arrives another train with Manchester packs and bales, 
Liverpool cotton, American provisions, Worcester gloves, Kid- 
derminster carpets, Birmingham and Staffordshire hardware, 
erates of pottery from North Staffordshire, and cloth from 
Huddersfield, Leeds, Bradford, and other Yorkshire towns, 
which have to be delivered in the City before the hour for the 
general commencement of business. At a later hour of the 
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CLOSING SCENES. 


morning these are followed by other trains with the heaviest 
class of traffic: —Stones, bricks, iron girders, iron pipes, ale 
(which comes in great quantities, especially from Allsopp’s and 
the world-famous Burton breweries), coal, hay, straw, grain, 
flour, and salt. Coal, too, is a gigantic item. In a month 
the company bring to London upwards of 82,000 tons of coal, 


upon which an impost of 1s. 1d. per ton is paid to the civic — 


authorities. They brought in 1863 no less than 759,000 tons, 
irrespective of other quantities delivered to the Midland Com- 
pany at King’s Cross, and of coal passing through the juris- 
diction of the City. This branch of “‘ up” traffic is subject. to 
the same careful system of examination and registration as. 
that upon the down line.” Of course, it is impossible that such 
a continual round of hard work, on a scale so gigantic, and 


a occupying 1,000 pair of hands, can be successfully conducted 


without the vigilant supervision of clear-thinking, inventive 


heads, not overawed by a multiplicity of details, nor embar- 


rassed by a difficult emergency ; and such are the company’s 
principal officials in their goods traffic department. 


Closing Scenes. 


DEATH OF ZWINGLE. 


THE greatest Reformer of Switzerland was Zwingle. For 
many years he was instrumental ‘‘in turning many to 


righteousness ;’’ but finding that the enemies of the Gospel 


employed the sword to prevent the spread of the truth, he 
persuaded himself that the same ——— might lawfully be 
used in its favour. 

In this opinion he went in direct opposition to the teaching 
of the Saviour; and fearfully did this great man suffer for his — 
error. In firm belief of the soundness of his views, he used 
all his eloquence to urge the Zurichers to unsheathe the 
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sword; and when at last the day of battle came, he mounted | 
his horse, and, with a helmet on his head, a sword hanging at 
his side, and a battle-axe in his hand, he rode forth at the 
head of his parishioners. | 

In the midst of his seipedation: however, painful doubts 
_ took possession of his soul; and as he bade adieu to his 
weeping family and friends, he sorrowfully assured them that 
he should see them no more. 

At one o’clock on Wednesday, 11th October, 1531, the 
battle began. On the one side was Zwingle and the Swiss 
Protestants, and on the other the Roman Catholics of the 
Five Forest Cantons of Switzerland. The action had scarcely 
begun, when Zwingle, who was stooping to console a dying 
man, was struck on the head by a stone from the vigorous 
arm of a forester. He rose, but was again knocked down; 
again and again he rose, but the fourth time he received a 
thrust from a lance, and falling, said, ‘‘ They may indeed 
kill the body, but they cannot kill the soul.’’ These were his 
last words. After the darkness of night. set in, the enemy, 
torch in hand, went to search the dead. A forester, per- 
ceiving Zwingle among the dying, struck him on the throat, 
exclaiming, ‘* Die, obstinate heretic.’”’ His dead body was 
tried on the following day, and was afterwards cut to pieces. 
The disjointed members were then consumed in the flames; 
the ashes of swine were mingled with his, and a lawless 
multitude afterwards scattered his remains to the four winds | 
of heaven. Such was the end of a great and good man who 
had disregarded the warning of his Master, ‘‘ They that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” | 
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Aeabden. 
In heaven, far away, 
Where, clad in bright array, 
The angels stand 
Around their God and King ; 


Where they his praises sing, 
_ In that bright land: 


There, there shall be no night— 
For there God’s glory bright 
Shines as the day ; 
No death, no sin to rue; 
Sorrow, and sighing too, 
Shall flee away : 


There God himself will be; 

_ There we shall ever see 
Him, face to face ; 

His praises we shall sing, 

Until our voices ring 


_ All through the place: 


There, there will be no rain, 
_ No weeping there, no pain— 
For there is rest : | 
No sins on Christ to lay, 

No tears to wipe away, 


All will be blest. 


Here, we like strangers roam ; 

There, we shall be at home, 
With Christ for ever: 
So to live here that we 

- Our Saviour there may see, 
Let us endeavour. 


Stoma Tav. 
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The Israelites and their Neighbours. 


Tae AMALEKITES.—From whom this nation descended can- 


not be positively stated, but it is certain that they were an 


important tribe when Abraham first settled in Canaan. At 
the time of the Exodus of Israel, the Amalekites occupied a 
tract of country on the frontiers of Egypt and Canaan; and 
when the favoured people had travelled through the wilder- 
ness as far as Rephidim, these marauders, who had laid wait for 
them, attacked the stragglers of the host, and smote all that 
were feeble, faint, and weary. The sacred writer adds, ‘‘ and 
he feared not God.”’ The full extent of the sin of Amalek we 
do not know; but so great was it in the eyes of the Lord, that 
Moses was commanded to write it for a memorial in a book, 
that the name of Amalek should be blotted from under 
heaven. For 400 years the Lord in mercy delayed the execu- 
tion of this threat; but during that time the nation, hated of 
the Lord, assisted both Moabites and Midianites in their 
attempts to oppress Israel. No sooner was Israel’s first king 
firmly established in power than he received a commission to 
‘‘utterly destroy the sinners, the Amalekites.”? Saul failed 
to execute the fierce anger of the Lord, and lost his throne as 
the consequence. A few years after this time, we read of 
bands of Amalekites attacking and pillaging Ziklag in the 
absence of David. They were followed and completely routed, 
400 young men only escaping; and they were indebted for 
safety to the swiftness of their camels. For 600 years from _ 
this time the name is scarcely found in Scripture. In the | 

Book of Esther we are again reminded that there were still . 

Amalekites in existence, and that their chief man, Haman, 
was known as “‘ the Jew’senemy.’”’ Haman brought destruc- 
tion upon himself and his family, and from that time the 
name of Amalek is no more found in the history of nations. 
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A Dead Fly ow the Window. 


From a new and interesting periodical,* we reprint the fol- 

lowing explanation of a phenomenon with which our young 
friends are most likely familiar, but to whom the cause is very 
likely unknown :— 
— Who will prescribe for an unhappy fly? Wewere led to 
ask this question in all simplicity the other day, by seeing one 
of these disturbers of our usual afternoon nap apparently in 
the agonies of approaching death. As we regarded his rotund 
and inflated body, vague notions of the veterinary art, and 
even of Mr. Banting, flitted through our mind, but help 
seemed beyond the insectile reach. Its beautiful arrangement 
of feet to climb glass and walk in an inverted position over 
our heads, its delicate wings of prismatic hues, its minute 
spiracles so constructed for breathing as to render a nose a 
useless appendage, and its numerous eyes which enable it 
with equal readiness to see a dainty morsel or a sinister 
enemy, all were about to cease their functions, for disease had — 
arrested its playful gambols and thieving propensities; the 
sugar basin would ‘know it no more,’ and our afternoon nap 
would be disturbed by one intruder the less. 

‘Still the death of a fly under these circumstances is not 
without its interest to those who are observers of nature, in its 

minute and more obscure forms, and who, amidst the busy 
_ cares of life, have been content to leave for a time the cease- 
less anxieties of £ s. d., and contemplate the world which is 
around them. 

‘In the month of September last, the weather having been 
exceedingly humid and oppressive for several days, we 
observed, as the dusk of evening approached, that an unusual 
number of unhappy flies had come to an untimely end in 
various parts of the house—not on the windows only, but, as a 


* MHardwicke’s Science Gossip.” Monthly, 4d. 
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closer examination showed, they were tightly fixed to the 
wainscoted walls and other smooth and polished surfaces. 
Varnished and glass-like objects had been generally selected, 
although rarely rougher surfaces had sufficed, the smoother 
being evidently preferred as being probably better adapted 
for adhesion. We could remember the time when we had 
seen dead flies sticking to the windows, surrounded by a little 
cloud, which in our ignorance we then thought was only 
dust; but the time arrived when we learnt that the so-called 
dust was a vegetable growth, and wo were now aware that 
these flies had died in consequence of the overpowering attack 
of a fungus, to which they had succumbed. The curiosity ~ 
which at times had possessed us so strongly as to make us 
look with longing eyes at the victims on our neighbour's 
windows, and wish we might be allowed to cut out a small 
piece of his glass, say ‘three inches by one,’ induced us now 
to investigate a little moro closely than hitherto the humble 
subjects of our remarks. 

‘A diligent search rewarded our endeavours, for after some 
time had been spent in watching our small friends, we per- 
ceived one which was not so lively as its companions, but 
rather in a semi-torpid condition, which had extended its 
proboscis, and by aid of its two fore feet appeared to be 
clutching the glass with a spasmodic effort. Here then, at 
last, was an opportunity of obtaining a good specimen for 
further examination. One minute sufficed to fetch a slip of 
glass, and then carefully placing the fly on the centre of it, 
we were gratified at beholding the victim again extend its 
proboscis, and, with the assistance of all its legs, resume the 
position in which we first saw it. For security we placed a 
large bell-glass over it, and resumed our hunt. Another 
‘incurable’ quickly met our fond gaze, and in its turn was 
placed on another glass slide. It proved as docile and 
tractable as its fellow, and readily adhered to the glass. 
Feeling we were now sufficiently supplied, we’proceeded to 
watch with some attention, but were not enlightened by any 
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movement on the part of the patients. Unlike the Davenport 
Brothers, they were evidently unable to release themselves 
from the bonds which restrained them, so we left them quietly 
for an hour, and at the end of this period observed a dulness 


on the glass, though it was so slight as not to be easily dis- 
- cernible. At the end of two hours, another peep revealed the 


fact that what had appeared as only a dulness before had — 
now developed to a distinct white cloudiness, which extended 
for a short space from each side of the abdomen, and gave 
evidence of forthcoming work for the microscope, as soon as 


the slides might be safely moved, without risking the some- 
what fearful calamity of disturbing the innocent subjects of 
our notice. We therefore left them for the night, full of hope 


that the returning day would reveal a further development of 
this interesting parasitic plant. | 

‘With the ‘cock’s shrill clarion’ we awoke on the tllgge 
ing morning, and no follower of the chase ever left his bed- 
chamber more eager for the sport than we were to ascertain 
the state of our prisoners; nor were we disappointed in our 
hopes as to the result of the last eight hours. ‘The flies were 
dead, but we did not grieve; on the contrary, we rather pre- 
ferred it, for it promoted the object of our inquiry, by render- 
ing the vegetation of the plants more complete, as was proved 
by the first glance we took at the glasses. The white dust 
now extended to the edges, although not at all in a regular 
and even film, but seemed radiated in waves more or less — 


opaque, while the flies had maintained their original ii We 


and consequently had all the appearance of life. 

‘‘ Desirous to see the end of this parasitic growth, we 
refrained from disturbing it until more than a week had 
elapsed, when we submitted one of the slips to examination 
under the microscope. We then perceived that what ap- 
peared to be a white dust consisted of innumerable small 
disc-like spores or seeds, which were flat and circular, each 
having a nucleus and a few markings or rays extending from 
the centre to the edge, so that they might be familiarly com- 
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pared to cart-wheels in appearance. The fly itself also proved 
an interesting subject for examination, as the hairs which 
covered it in all directions were beautifully decorated with | 
snow-white globules, like bunches of grapes. The wings, 
legs, and proboscis were likewise dotted with similar spores, 
while they were abundant at the less horny parts, between 
the plates of the abdomen. | 

‘The house-fly is not the only insect which is subject to 
the attacks of this mould, the common dung-fly being equally 
able to it. The mould which attacks the silkworm (Botrytis 
bassiana), producing the well-known disease, muscardine, has — 
been the subject of earnest investigation by those cultivators 
who to their cost have suffered the visitation. The fly-mould, 
however, belongs to a simpler and lower organization than 
the Botrytis, and bears the name of Sporendonema musce. The 
_ first of these is the generic, or name of the genus, to which 
the fly-mould belongs, and is derived from a combination of 
three Greek words: sporos, ‘seed,’ endon, ‘ within,’ and nema, 
a ‘thread.’ The structure of the moulds themselves 
suggested this compound name, as the genus is characterized 
by pellucid tubular threads, containing at first within them 
the sporidia arranged in rows. This particular species is 
called musce, from musca, ‘a fly.’ The threads are simple, 
glued together into somewhat lobed white tufts, which assume 
a shape that we have already described as resembling a 
cart-wheel. Some observers have considered this fly-mould 
to be the accompaniment of a disease, and only developed 
after death ; but more recent investigations have undoubtedly 
established the fact that the mould is the true predisposing 
cause of death. Two other names have been given to this 
mould by more recent authors, consequent on referring it to 
other genera. hs | 

“Such is a brief account of the troubles of a fly, which, 
having partaken of our choicest dainties uninvited, sipped our 
divine nectar, stolen our sugar, and escaped the perils of the 
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milk jug, at last pays the penalty of nature, by cndethiiee 
the gambols of a merry life for the tetanic entbraces of's a 
mouldy death. 


Anecdotes of the Great and Good. 


ArcusisHop Lerauton.—As this excellent man was once travelling 
with a friend near Stirling, he was suddenly arrested by the cry of 
distress. On looking toward the quarter from which it came, he saw at 
some little distance a man who implored his assistance and pointed to 
another man who was stretched on the ground, apparently in the last 
agonies. Leighton instantly quitted his carriage, and advanced to the 


spot, when the wretch who seemed at the point of death, but was only 
feigning, started up from the ground, and joined in robbing the compas- 


sionate bishop. Having accomplished their nefarious project, they 


allowed him te return to his carriage. But hardly had he set off again, 


when the man he had first encountered came running after him, and 
conjured him, with the air and voice of distraction, to return to his 
assistance, as his comrade was indeed expiring. The travellers were: 
naturally suspicious of some new villainy, but, observing the genuine 


_ terror imprinted on the features of the suppliant, they complied with his 


request, and found the other footpad (robber) actually dead—a monument 


_ of the righteous judgment of heaven. 


Tue Prrcess Ameria.—A few days before the death of this princess 
she was informed by her physicians of her impending danger. She had 
always been a special favourite with her father, King George ITI., and she 
now expressed a wish to have a valuable stone in her possession put into 
a ring for the king, for him to wear in remembrance of her. To satisfy 
her wishes, a person was sent for from London to Windsor, and on his 
arrival he received the necessary instructions from herself for the imme- 
diate manufacture of the ring. The order was speedily executed, and the 
princess had the wished-for felicity of placing the ring on his majesty’s 
finger. ‘The act was accompanied by the words, “‘ Remember me,” and the 
king and his daughter parted, to meet no more in this world. During the 
illness of the princess the affectionate father had frequently conversed 
with her on the great truths of the Gospel; but after this scene of the 


presentation of the ring symptoms of a mental disorder were soon per- 


ceived, and although the princess lived a few days after the scene 
referred to, his majesty was quite — om to see her. 
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Dr. Epwarp Younac.—This eminent man, the author of “ The Night 
Thoughts,” was one of the chaplains of King George I]. One Sunday, | 
when preaching in his turn at St. James’s, he found his audience, includ- 

ing the king, very inattentive. After striving to the utmost to gain their 
attention, his pity for their folly got the better of him ; ms sat beck 2 in the 
pulpit and burst into a flood of tears. 

Queen Exizanetu.—This princess ascended the throne of England i in 
1558, on the death of her sanguinary sister, Mary. Elizabeth was a 
Protestant, and she restored the profession of the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. On this account the citizens of London made her a suitable present > 
on the day of her coronation. As she rode in state through Cheapside, 
they contrived to let down a child dressed in white, having a splendid 
copy of the English Bible to present to her Majesty. Elizabeth received 
the present, kissing the hands of the child!; and having kissed the sacred 
volume, she pressed it to her bosom, thanking her good citizens of London 
_ for their valuable gift, and at the same time declaring that she esteemed 


it of more value than her crown, and that she would make it her study and 
the rule of her life. 


Gseful Statistics. 

Stavery.—In 1772 the principle was established that a slave attains 
his freedom the moment he touches British soil; but slavery was not 
abolished throughout the British empire till lst August, 1834. The sum 
of £20,000,000 was paid to the slaveholders as compensation for the loss 
they would sustain. At that time the total number of slaves held by 
British subjects was 780,993. Emancipation had been expected for several 
years, and in the five years preceding the passing of the Act there was 4 
decrease of 38,811 slaves, the slavedealers fearing a heavy loss. Of the 
total number held in 1834, the West Indian planters owned 587,118, and 
those of the Cape of Good Hope, 38,427, the remaining 115,448 being held 
by colonists in Mauritius, Honduras, and British Guiana. The average 
value of a slave differed according to the colony he was in—£120 being his 
price in Honduras, while in Bermudas only £27 was asked. The com- 
pensation differed too. Honduras received £63 for every slave who was 
liberated, and the planters of Bermudas received but £12. The planters 
of Jamaica held 311,692, being more than equal to all the other West 
Indian islands together. They received £22 per man, being about half 
the estimated value, the whole sum amounting to £6,161,927. 
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BREAKFAST BEVERAGE :— na’ tie’ modicat profession 
» and the medical profession 
generally, recommend cocoa as being the most healthy of all beVerages. 
When the doctrine of homceopathy was first introduced into this country, 
there were to be obtained no preparations of cocoa either attractive to the 
taste or acceptable to the stomach : the nut was either supplied in the crude 
state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain but little notice. J. Epps, 
of London, Homoeopathic Chemist, was induced in the year 1839 to turn his 
attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the assistance of 
elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it receives in the 
progam it passes through as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. 
‘or general use Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as an invigorating, grateful 
breakfast beverage, with a delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, 
“Food and its Adulterations,”’ says:—‘‘ Cocoa contains a great variety 
of important nutritive. principles—every ingredient necessary to the 
growth and sustenance of the body.” Again, *‘As a nutritive, cocoa 
stands very much higher than either coffee or tea.”’ Directions :—Two 
teaspenntahe of the powder in a breakfast cup, filled up with boiling 
water or milk. Secured in tin-lined 7b. 4lb., and Ilb. labelled packets, 
and sold by grocers, confectioners, and chemists, 


Fourth Edition, Twonty-seventh Thousand, enlarged to 300 pages, 
ls. cloth; 1s. 6d. superior binding. 


‘HE STEPPING-STONE TO HOMCEOPATHY 


AND HEALTH. By E. H. Ruppocs, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.M. Lond.,, 
Author of the ‘‘ Homeopathic Vade Mecum of Modern Medicine and 
Surgery,” &c., &c. Ina great measure re-written, embodying the result 
of the Author's more extended practice. | 
They who wish to attain a clear bird's-eye view of the system will 
find the volume reliable.’’—British Standard, 

‘‘ Our only fear as medical men is, that if everybody buys the ‘ Stepping- 
Stone,’ Othello’s occupation will be Homeopathic Recard, | 
‘* A perfect manual on a vital subject.’’— Wesleyan Times, 
London: JaArrotp & Sons, 12, Paternoster Row, and Norwich. 
*.* Complete lists of Homceopathic Publications and illustrated lists of 
‘Medicine Cases with the most approvod Homcopathic appliances, post free, 
from FE. W. Butrcuer & Co., 60, Powis Street, Woolwich, 8.E. 


Now ready. 


THE CHILD’S SCRAP BOOK. 
| ; A HANDSOME EMBOSSED GILT BOX, 
Containing Forty-eight Eight-page Books, One Shilling. 


Sixpenny Packets of the “ Scrarv Boox,”’ containing Twenty-four 
Kight-page Books. 


THE SUNDAY TUNE BOOK. 


PARTS I. TO V., ONE PENNY EACH. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C, 
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Now ready, No. 1, price 1d., of the New and Enlarged Series of 
FAMILY PAPER. 


“WILLIAM CAXTON, four centuries ago, struck off the first 
Printed Page from his press at Ww estminster. Little did the v think who 
gazed in wonder at that rude machinc—the first Printing Press—that it 
was destined to associate with itself all the michtie st discoveries of 
sneceeding ages, all the stupendous energies that should arise out of 
them, and in the power of those encrgies diffuse throughout the world 
beht, liberty, and happiness. 

“it only during the last quarter of a century, however, that the 
spread ot education UPInNL the masses can be said to have commenced In 
earnest. | 

“* Feeling that the time has now come when we may make that Weekl¢ 
Publication which has for some Vears past been welcomed Wi hundreds ot 
thousands of families as a Magazine of entertaiming and instructive 
reading a still more powerful agent for good than it has hitherto been, 
we beg to announce that on the 18th January, 1865, ail! be published 
Yo. of New and Enlarged Neries of C. INS S PAPER.” 


The above is an Extract from a SPECTATI, ADDRESS issued by 
Messrs. Prerrern, & Gaurix, in which the character and 
extensive scope of the Publishers’ plans are fully indicated. 

SCHOOL of SELF-CULTURE, | DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
THE PLAY-HOUR, | THE PLATFORM, 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’.CLUB, | FOUND inthe LETTER-BOX, 


im ADDITION TO A 


tOR ORDER OF FICTION, 


COMMENCING WITH A NEW DOMESTIC TALE, ENTITLED. 


“MIRIAM ASHFIELD,’ 


are the titles of some of the valuable new fexutures which will in future 
render 


CASSELL’ S PAPER” 


THE MOST DIS TINCTIVE MAGAZINE OF THE DAY. 


*.* CASSELL’'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER is published 
every Wednesday, and is sold by all Booksellers, Periodical Vendors, and 
News Agents in Jown and Country, also at all the Railway Stations, 
price One Pe nny. | 

In addition to its issue in Weekly Numbers, Cassert’s Famiry 
takes a prominent place we Faeaec the first-class MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 
It is published on the Ist of every Month, price Sixpence, in an Orna- 
mental Wrapper. = | 


The First Monthly Part of the New and Enlarged Series 
will be ready February 27th. 


Lonpox; CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Lupcatre Hitt, 
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ESTABLISHED) [SEVEN 


TH SERIES 
N25 A.D. 1805. 


No. 39, 


THE 


MAGAZINE. 


“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


MARCH, 1865. 


Contents 


THE SHIP BOY'S LETTER. LOST IN THE BUSH; OR, CHILDREN 
ISAAC AND EJANA. A STORY OF IN THE Woon. 


AFRICAN LIFE—CHAPTER 1. THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF ENGLAND— 


A TRIFLE. THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

EDWARD AND HARRY. A TALE FOR ° THE ISRAELITES AND THEIR NEIGH- 
BOYS-—CHAPTER I. -BOURS. 

INSECT WARFARE. 


CLOSING SCENES—-THE ASSASSINA- 
INTEGRITY. 


TION OF THOMAS A RECKET. 
LIFE AND ITS RESULTS. ANECDOTES OF THE GREAT AND 
‘IN BOND’ '—A RUN THROUGH A GOOD. 


DOCK WAREHOUSE, USEFUL STATISTICS. 


PUBLISHED AT. 56, OLD BAILEY. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price Twopence. 
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Now publishing, in 16 deny Wire, with colarrea’ 
wrapper, 


THE SUNDAY TUNE 


“The Sund: ay Scholars’ Tune Book,’ comprising twenty-one tunes for 
"e penny, is a remarkable achievement. ‘The rising race of ‘the present age 
‘ought to sing as so m: iny darks in the sky." Standard. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, E.¢. 


- 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


New Part I. of a 


NEW ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


The Bible is in Quartd size, in Pica type, with References. It has 
been printed from new type, and ever y care has been taken to make it a 
handsome book. 

The Illustrations consist of :—First: A series of TWELVE COLOURED 

Mars specially prepared for the Society. Second: .A series of 'twrenty- 
YOUR COLOURED PicrtREs representing scenes in the Holy Land, Assyria, 
xe., copied from good. photographs. 

he Work will be issued in Monthly P: irts, at One Shilling cach, and 
there will be Thirty Parts. 

As soon as the Parts have been all issued, the volume will be supphed, 
complete, handsomely bound in cloth boards, at £1 10s. 


DEPOSITORIES: 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, F.C. and 48, Pice: dilly, W., London. 


S 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 

CORRECTED RECIPE 

FOR INFANTS’ FOOD. 
To two teaspoonfuls of 

Brown and Polson’s Corn 

Flour, mixed with two 


‘tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, add half-pint of 


T , boiling milk and water 
PATEN | (equal quantities), boil for 


seven minutes, and sweeten 
CORT OU | hghtly. It shoula 
be, wh m, about THE 
thickness of cream, | 
In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 87., and Tins, 18., 5s., and 9s. 6d. 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Majesty, 
Parstex, Maxcnester, Dustin, anp 
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THE SHIP BOY’S LETTER. 
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Che Ship Pop's etter. 


=A) OU like pictures—of course you do—and so 
7, do I; and pretty well every one is with us in 
this liking. Not that you or I, or every one, 
pretends to or possesses the power to set up . 
as an art critic, or, if questioned, could tell 
off-hand the why or wherefore of our liking; 
but somehow there is a charm in pictures that 
makes us love them, and look at them again 
and again, that their beauty may grow upon 
us. Once a year at least I visit the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, and now and then 
spend an evening at the Kensington Museum ; 
and, after a leisurely look round the walls, 
feel healthier and happier for having thus 
employed my brief leisure. Of course I don’t 
_ know exactly what your tastes are. I hope you don’t find or 
even look for your pleasures in the exciting and unhealthy 
resorts which in great cities invite us on every hand to stifle 
thought and dissipate our _powers in that which is coarse, 
vulgar, and merely exciting; but when you have a spare 
evening, and want really to enjoy it, make a pilgrimage to 
Kensington, or expend a sixpence in a visit to the gallery in 
Trafalgar Square, in the months of July and August, and you 
will be the better for the experiment. 

Well, now, what sort of pictures do you like best ? Unless 
you are unlike most other young folk, you will prefer those 
which tell theit own tate—which embody some incident that 
comes home to your sympathies, which rouses some old 
memory, or illustrates some phase of actual life. It is 
amusing to watch the crowd of visitors and see how they 
group themselves in little shifting semi-circles round the 
works of those artists whoa Eto introduce into the 
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productions of their pencil that one touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin: to see how the fortunate two or 
three who have patiently gained the places immediately in 


front linger almost selfishly there, that they may look and 
look until they have taken in the whole delight of looking; to 


notice how they will go away and return with some com- 
panion, to point out to him this picture, and claim for it his 
appreciative admiration; or just for a moment to watch these 
two lasses, catalogue in hand, who have come across somo 
favourite verse from a poet with whose writings they are 
familiar, and who are looking about for the number attached 


to the picture in which the painter has tried to embody the— 


poet’s ideal, and to mark the smiling, anxious earnestness 
with which, when found, they pounce upon and contemplate 
their treasure, totally disregarding the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Mount-Stuart’s full-length portrait, which, in all 
the glow of rich colouring and splendid drapery, monopolises 
a large proportion of the wall space on that side of the room, 
and ostentatiously dlemands respectful admiration. 

Such a picture as that we have in this number of our 
magazine you will like. It has its tale, and tells it pretty 
plainly. With what trembling eagerness the ship boy’s letter 
has been torn from its enclosing envelope! With what 
anxiety the father. listens to the reading of the missive that 
tells of his absent eldest son's adventures, hardships, sue- 
cesses, or failures! low he is prepared to rejoice at the good 
or grieve over the evil it may communicate! How his heart 
leaps up at the news of his speedy return, or accepts with 
thankfulness the record ‘of his health and happiness, won- 
dering the while whether he has grown much, or letting his 
memory travel back to the time before he went to sea, and 
looking forward—oh, how longingly !—to his coming home 
again! He hag no thought just now for the postman down 


in the lane yonder, but we have leisure to think of him for a_ 


moment. What an important personage he is in his way! 
What treasures of joy or tidings of sorrow his bag contains 
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day by day! And with what a philosophic and even-handed 
justice he distributes to peer and peasant, to humble cottager 
and landed squire, his varied budget of smiles or tears, of 
hopes fulfilled or fears realized! A very prosaic employment, 
truly, to trudge over his daily district, in all seasons and in 
all weathers, but closely associated with much that goes to 
make up the poetry and pathos of human life and experience. 


© @ 


Asane and jana, 
A STORY OF AFRICAN LIFE. 
CHAPTER I. 
Anour sixty miles inland from Cape Coast Castle lived a 
native farmer, who held about three or four hundred bondsmen 


of various tribes. Those bondsmen were paid good wages for 
their work, and received their week’s hire early every Satur- 


day, to enable them to provide for their families on Sunday, . 
this being the regulation insisted upon; for although the 


bondsmen and women are in reality slaves, they cannot be sold 


or given away without their own consent, nor could their masters 
ill-treat them. Thus they had some of the rights of freemen, © 


while the master exercised over them the kind of authority a 
father does over his family. Large landowners are also fre- 
quently merchants, and have large stores, as was the case with 


Isah-Weina, the farmer to whom our . story relates. Ilis 


house was a very large one, the under story being devoted 
entirely to holding his merchandise, while his family inhabited 
the upper part, which was beautifully furnished. Whenever 
Isah-Weina visited Cape Coast Castle he wore the European 
dress, but at home he was always habited in the native 
costume, which consisted of a large piece of the finest cloth 
bound once or twice round his waist,’ and hanging nearly to 
the ground, the end being thrown gracefully over his left 
shoulder, leaving the right arm free. On this arm, which 
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was bare, he wore soveral massive wold, bracelets, and on his 
neck a collar of the same metal. A kind of turban and sandals 
completed his costume. At the time at which our story opens 
a niece of Isah-Weina was staying on a visit with him. His 
only brother had been sent to England to be educated; and 
while there had married an Englishwoman, who returned with 
him to his native country, where he was appointed a Commis- 
sioner by the British Government. At first the Englishwoman 


thought the habits and manners of her new associates very | 
strange, but before long she was quite reconciled to the " 
change ; and often, when on a visit to her wealthy brother-in- 2 
law, was glad to recline on a luxurious couch, and enjoy the 
delicious cool produced in the air by the damp matting slowly * 


swung to and fro by the slaves outside, or the waving palm- q 
leave fans of the little ebony attendants, who hung like black =| 
Cupids about her couch. It was here that Ejana, her only 4 
daughter, was born; andthe child became so great a favourite 
with her uncle, that he wished to adopt her ; but to this her 
mother would not consent. 

Let us for a while desert the African continent, and at the 
time that Ejana was four or five years of age visit the continent 
of America. In a large whitewashed mansion, with a green 
verandah running round it, and green jalousies guarding every 
window from the intense heat of the noon-day sun, every 
sound seemed hushed except in the region devoted to culinary 
operations, and here noise and bustle seemed to have usurped . 
along with the share proper to that sphere that of the other 
portion of the house, the inmates of which were just then 
enjoying a siesta. <A long fire-place ran across nearly the 
entire side of the kitchen, and, with its ovens and cooking- 
places, glowed like a furnace. Opposite this, flourishing 
an enormous ladle, stood Phoebe, a staid-looking black woman, 
whose look, as well as her wand of office, bespoke her the chief 
official of the regions below. Suddenly a tall black youth, of 
some twenty years of age, entered the kitchen. His clothes 
were of cloth, and tolerably well cut; and as he sank into a 
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chair, the woman turned round with a concerned look, saying, 
‘‘ As usual, you are worn out, Isaac, my son.’ 

“Well, mother,” he replied eae ; tired, but not 
done up yet.” 

‘‘}1ad you a good service ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, mother, excellent.’’ 

‘The bell will ring soon, boy; get ready to attend it,” said 
the watchful mother, looking at the clock; and Isaac, rising 
wearily, quitted the kitchen. | 

This scene requires some explanation, and will take us back 
some eighteen years, and bring us once more upon the coast of 
Africa. | 
Phoebe and her husband were at that time landowners like 
Isah-Weina, and expected to have left their only son a large 
inheritance; but it was ordered otherwise. They were 
heathens, worshipping they knew not what; for the ugly idol 
that they beat at one moment, and bowed down to the next, 
could scarcely be called a god. All around them lay in the 
blackest darkness; beasts of prey were worshipped by their 
nearest neighbours, who left their infant children at night 
under the bushes, that they might be devoured by their gods, 
and accepted as propitiatory offerings. They lived not far 
from the sea-shore, and at certain seasons a religious rite was 
solemnized, that required them at a time when it was high 
tide to advance into the water up to their necks. Many 
perished on these occasions from the uncertain nature of the 
sand. Atsuch time slavers were often on the watch to capture 
some of the deluded people. 

When Isaac was about two years old his father and mother— 
the former bearing him on his shoulder—joined the water- 
pilgrims, and suddenly a large boat shot from behind a pro- 
jecting point, and Isaac and his mother were captured, his 
father as by a miracle escaping to land. What. now availed 
the wild lamentations of the poor wife? She was thrust into 
the hold of the ship as soon as she was dragged, rather than 
handed, on deck ; and half-stifled. among the number of fellow- 
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sufferers, she almost rejoiced when she stood once more beneath 
the free air of heaven on solid ground, although on American 
soil and sold into slavery. 

When Isaac arrived at the age of five or six, he was dis- 
covered to be a sharp boy, and taken into the house to be a 
kind of playfellow for’ his master’s son, a boy of his own age 
—his mother being soon after brought into the kitchen to help 
the cook—as he began to pine from being separated from her. 

Although denied the advantage of any instruction, Isaac 
(as his master had called him) listened attentively to the 
lessons that only provoked the ire of his young master; and 
by the time he was fourteen,.at which time his mother had 
arrived at the dignity of being cook to the establishment, he 
had acquired a tolerable smattering of information, and could 
read and write very well. The young ladies were by this time 
grown up, and, as their brother was leaving home for pre- 
paratory college, they took Isaac to be their page, in which 
position he remained until too old for the situation, when he 


was transformed into a footman. Meantime he had become a 


zealous Christian, and was the ordained minister of a Baptist 
church. Thus he was at one hour preaching eloquently from 
his pulpit to a devout congregation, and the next standing 
behind his mistress’s coach or his master’s chair. ' 

This course of life went on until Isaac reached his thirtieth 


year, when his mother failed entirely, and was allowed to live 
in a little hut of her:own, where Isaac spent with her any — 


spare moment of his time. One day he perceived that she 


was very near the end of her pilgrimage, and, with a bursting 
heart, he entreated permission to remain with her. His: 


prayer was met. with an indignant burst of astonishment by 
his master, who asked him had he lost his senses, or did he 
forget that there was company to dinner that day. With 
a troubled countenance, and an agitation that often brought 
on him the reproving glance of his master, Isaac waited on 
the guests, and as soon as he was free ran with all the speed 
of agonized affection to his mother’s hut; but rapid as had 
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been his movements, death was quicker still, and his dear 
mother lay lifeless and stiff when he bent over her humble— 
couch. No eye had been near to mark the last struggle but 
the all-seeing eye of God, and no ear received her parting 
sigh but the Almighty ear, that is never closed to the ery of 
his creatures. 

Long and bitterly did Isaac weep over his beloved mother ; 
inthe: knew that with daylight the next morning he was to 
go to the city with his master for an indefinite period, there- 
fore only this night was his to pay the last duties to his 
only known relative—the mother who had been to him all in 
one. Reverently closing the door of the humble hut, poor 
Isaac sought a spot on which the sun always shone in day- 
time, and, having procured a spade, dug a deep grave in 
which to place the only treasure the earth held for him. His 
task was completed before morning; and when the first 
rays of the sun were touching the leaves of the trees with 
golden beauty, he bore his precious burden, unaided, to its last 
resting-place (for even in his own bitter sorrow he could not 
bear to rob the poor field hands of half-an-hour’s rest). 
Laying her gently down, he knelt beside the grave and 

solemnly renewed his vows to God, and returned thanks for 
_ the entrance of his sainted mother (who had long been a 
consistent Christian) into the heavenly kingdom. Then, with 
an almost breaking heart, he hid his beloved dead from his 
sight, and stood before his master, prepared, not only for the — 
journey of the day, but for the longer journey of life. By 
the workings of an all-wise Providence, his master died a few 
days after they had reached the city; but before his death he 
had, in a moment of gratitude for his faithful services, be- 
stowed upon Isaac his freedom. 

As soon as the remains of his late master had — com- 
mitted to the dust, Isaac made the best of his way to New ~ 
York, and became a minister of a coloured congregation in 
that city. But although the minister of a church in the 
populous city of New York, that did not exempt shim from 
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labour. He had still to work hard for his livelihood, and was 
thankful to accept the post of waiter at a fashionable hotel. 
Hero, by a remarkable Providence, he escaped an early 
death. | 

One evening two or three young men entered a coffee- 
room, and one of them, already inflamed by drink, called out, 
‘‘Waiter, bring mo as good a bottle of champagne as I have 
ever drunk, or I shall blow your brains out.’’ Looking on 
this as the idle, vapouring talk of a drunken man, Isaac went 
for the wine, leaving a deacon of his church, who was also 
waiter at the hotel, standing at the sideboard. On returning, 
ho cut the string of the cork and poured out the wine for the 
young man, who, tasting it, called out to Isaac, who had gone 
to the sideboard, ‘Did not I tell you I would shoot you if it 
was not the best ?’’ and instantly fired a pistol. The bullet 
struck the poor deacon, who had turned partly round to hear 
what was being said, and he fell dead on the spot. 

Isaac was so horrified at the dreadful sight, that at first he 
had not power to move; but suddenly seizing the young man, 
who was lounging out of the room, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You shall 
not leave the house ; you have committed murder.”’ 

“Murder!” echoed the other, contemptuously. ‘Is it 
for killing that black carrion? You should be thankful you 
escaped,” 

Isaac, however, did not lose sight of him until the police 
took him into custody; but a well-applied fee liberated him 
in a few days. And while the tears of the widow and the 
orphan bedewed the grave of the murdered man, the en- 
lightened citizen of a free country who had consigned him to 
the grave walked with his head erect among his fellow-men. 

This terrible episode filled to overflowing the cup of 
suffering already quaffed by Isaac; and, having obtained 
letters of advice and recommendation from his church, he 
sought the shores of England, before starting for Liberia, 
that wonderful refuge of rescued slavery on his native soil. 
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A Crifle, 

‘Ou, it’s a mere trifle!’’ Such is a very common expres- 
sion, and one I have heard so often that I begin to doubt 
whether it does not mean more than at first appears; in fact, 
I can hardly believe there is anything ‘which, if looked at 
earnestly and seriously, can be called a trifle. Those nume- 
rous circumstances and influences which perpetually surround 
us, and which we regard as quite beneath our notice, are 
often full of meaning, if there be the wisdom to search and 
it out. | | 

A very clever writer, in alluding to very trifling causes 
which have led to great results, calls attention to the following 
facts, viz. :— 

That Watt, watching the lid of his boiling kettle as it was 
raised by the steam, gave to the world all the advantages 
which are derived from the employment of steam in ma- 
chinery. That merely observing a boy blowing air bubbles 
led Newton to the discovery of the prismatic colours; and that 
the law of gravitation was discovered by the same wise man 
from an apple falling to the ground; and that Galileo, once 
noticing the verger of a cathedral lighting the lamps, observed 
him set one of the chandeliers in motion, and seeing it 
swinging backwards and forwards with great regularity, 
immediately conceived the idea that time might be measured 
in a similar manner: hence our clock with pendulum. Now, 
many people before these men had seen the same things over 
and over again, and had looked upon them as ‘‘trifles,”’ yet 
they were the means of conferring great blessings upon man- 
kind; and so, I believe, we are surrounded and constantly 
dealing with what appear to us as ‘“ trifles,” and which yet 
exercise a mighty influence for good or evil upon ourselves 
those around us. 

_ In your conduct to others this may be noticed. You give 
forth the hasty harsh word, or you indulge in haughty, con- 
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temptuous behaviour; and from your point of view all this 
may appear a ‘‘mere trifle,’ but in the sight of those to 
whom the word is spoken or the behaviour evinced it 
assumes a very different aspect, and if we could look into 
their hearts we should find they were sorely wounded and 
hurt, when, after all; we did not mean to injure them. 

_ One minute may appear “a trifle,’ and be therefore 
wasted and squandered; but if all the spare minutes that 
occur in a day, or a week, or month, or year were collected, 
what a deal of time they would represent, and how they might 
be employed for the cultivation of the mind. It is said that 
Lord Brougham wrote his Treatise on Natural Theology 
(a very learned book) in spare moments at the toilette table. 
There is a story told of a Quaker lady who, being requested 
to attend a meeting with nineteen other ladies, went at the 
appointed time and found all assembled but one. They waited 
until three minutes past the time, when the delinquent made 
her appearance. ‘ Madam,” said the Quakeress, ‘‘do you 
know you have wasted an hour of valuable time?’’ ‘‘ How?” 
said the lady, “Iam but three minutes late.’ ‘‘ There are 
twenty of us, including yourself,” was the reply; ‘three 
times twenty is sixty—sixty minutes make an hour.’”’ The 
rebuke was quaint and severe, but it teaches us very forcibly 
how we ought to value the minutes of time, ‘ trifles ’’ though 
we may at first sight deem them to be. ‘Take care of the 
pence, and the shillings and pounds will take care of them- 
selves,” is an axiom with great truth in it. Let us apply it to 
time, and say, ‘‘ Take care of the moments and minutes, and 
the days and weeks, months and years, will care for them- 
selves.”’ 

And as in our own conduct trifles often assume great 
importance, so in the behaviour of others towards us the 
‘truth holds good. How apt we all are to take offence at a 
sharp word or fancied coolness. What ‘ trifles’? have parted 
friends of long standing. How often “a trifle’ has been 
misrepresented, and caused bitterness and hate in the place 
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of peace and love. ‘‘ Behold,” says the Bible, ‘“‘ how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth ;” and it will do us good to notice 
how families have been broken up, friends severed, and all 


sorts of evil done by that which, if explained, was but 


a trifle.” 
There is, however, another way in which trifles in others 
affect the young, and I would have my youthful readers mark 


it well. In every office, or workshop, or warehouse there are 


to be found men who set themselves to work to pervert the 


minds of those around them; not openly—they are too cowardly 


for that—but by sly inuendoes and insinuations, by hints and 
sneers, they gradually wean the young heart from all that is holy 
and good. We are told that the constant dropping of water 

weareth away the stone; and I have known cases where a 
youth has been brought into daily contact with men who, by 
silly allusions and covert means, have destroyed all his faith 
and love towards God, all his reverence for parents, all his 
affection for home, all his respect for the good and true, and 


at last left him with a heart wrecked and ruined. Do not 


think I am drawing an exaggerated picture; I assure you Ll 
have known such cases, and I earnestly warn you to close your 


hearts against the immoral atmosphere by wluch such men 


will strive to surround you, even as-you would close your 
mouth against a poisonous material air. | 

‘Trifles’ have hurled kings from their thrones, have upset 
kingdoms, have deluged countries in blood; and let us re- 
member that it is ‘‘trifles ”’ accumulated which help to make 
up the sum total of life. There is One with whom the motive 
is everything, and depend upon it that with Him who searcheth 


the heart there is no such thing as “ a trifle.” 


“ Rivers from bubbling springs 
Yiave rise at first; and great from abject things.” 
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Edward and Harry. 
a A TALE FOR BOYS, 

CHAPTER L. 

‘Com for a walk, Harry, this afternoon ?”’ 

“All right, Edward; just wait a moment while I put theso 
books in my room. Now I am ready, so let's be off; but 
where shall we go? If we go through the meadows by the 
river, wo shall be sure to meet with some of those wretched 
Skites, fishing, or up to some other of thoir larks, and T don’t 


want to do that; so let us go along the road; then we shall 


keep clear of the horrid brutes.”’ 

The day scholars, you must know, were very much disliked 
by the boarders at the school at which Mdward and Harry were, 
and they (the boarders) had given them the namo of  Skites,” 
It was almost like two separate schools when they were not 
at their lessons, and very often there were terrible fights be- 


tween them. But there were a few among the boarders who 


used to try to raise a friendly feeling between the two sides, 
amongst whom was our little friend Mdward; but he had a 
very obstinate opponent in Harry, who was a very great friend 
of his; indeed, the two boys were hardly ever apart, and 
though they need often to have long arguments respecting the 
Skites, and sometimes were very excited, yet they generally 
managed to leave off just as good friends as ever. 

“] wish, Harry,” said Edward, “you would not eall the 
Skites horrid brutes.”’ 


Oh, why not? What's the Is?” (a very favourite OXpres- 
sion of his) replied Harry. 


“Why, in the first slic o, it doesn’t sound nice or gentle- 
manly ; and, in the second place, it’s not right. You or I 


have no right to ‘call any of our fellow-creatures “brutes : 


would you call your brother a brute?” 
‘Of course not,” said Iarry. 


Well, are not Smith, and Hardy, and Slac ck, and all the 
day-boys, our brothers; and———" 
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“Stop, stop!” exclaimed Harry, “I’m not going to have 


any of your religious jaws; 80 rags drop it before you get any 


further. There's a good fellow.” 

" Now, Harry, I think it’s my turn to cry re for who 
was going to give you a religious jaw, as you term it? & 
wasn’t.” 

“ Woll, I thought you were beginning,” said Harry. 

“No,” replied Edward; ‘only I want you to give up calling 
the boys brutes, and such like names, which you are getting 
into the habit of doing. It is quite bad enough to hear the 
boys in the street calling each other bad mere i and I am sure 
it must sound worse for gentlemen to do so.’ 

“You are right, Edward; I will try and give it up for 1 
think it is a bad habit to get into.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear you say you will try to give it up,” con- 
tinued Edward; ‘fora habit is a very difficult thing to get 
rid of, and to leave it off at once would be almost next to 
impossible; but by persevering we may soon conquer it.”’ 

‘ Yos,”’ said Harry, ‘‘ perseverance is everything, I suppose. 
T wish I had a little more of it.” 

‘Woll, then, Harry,” said Edward, “I want you to try 
and ape the Skites, as well as to give up calling: them bad 
names,’ 

— “Now, Edward, you are joking, I’m sure?”’ 

“No, Lam not, Harry; I really mean it. I never was more 
serious in my life.”’ 

“But just fancy a doarder taking a fancy to a Skite. No, I 
can’t swallow that quite.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,’”’ said Edward; ‘you don’t know what 
you can do till you try.” 

“1 can’t do that,” replied Harry, turning away. 

“Now, don’t go away,” cried Edward; ‘ you are not going 


to quarrel with me, I hope.” 


‘ No, Edward, I won 't but how is it possible for us to like 
the Skites ?” 


* Why, it is easy enough. Let us two try and see what we 
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can do, and no doubt there are others who will follow our 
example; and if not, we shall only be doing our duty; for you 
know there is a little text which says, ‘Love your enemies,’ 
Now the Skites are not quite our enemies, so it won't be so 
very difficult after all. Whatdo you say?” 

“Well, I say,” said Harry, “that you are an out-ande - 
outer—a wonderful chap; and I will help you if I can.” 

am so pleased,” replied Edward. ‘I knew you 
if | only asked you. Now, you know, we must begin at once.” 

“ But what will the other boys say?’ said Harry. 

“Ah! that’s just what I was going to say. We must 
expect a great deal of laughing at and teasing about it; but 
we must not mind that, as long as we know we are doing right. 

Jesides, there is One who will help us.” 

“ Yos, I know that,” replied ilarry; ‘and if it had not been 
for you ‘ should not have known so much about that One as I 
do now. | 

os Hush, Harry; do not talk like that. There is no doubt, 
though, we shall have to put up with a great deal, and we 
must prepare ourselves for it.” 

“All right, Edward; at any rate, we'll sec what we can do 
together.” 


(To he continued, 


Wuen the way is dark, ov the road is rough, the child takes firmer hold 
of the father’s hand, and then feels safe. To trust in God is like taking 
his hand, and so fecling safe, through Ais watchfulness and care, A poor 


noedlewoman, in great distress, felt comforted by repeating the Psalmist's 
words, “ Though Tam poor and needy, yet the Lord thinketh on me.” A 


pious widow went forth, leaving her four children with many tears, ; 
because she had no bread for them. The eldest, a little boy, gathered the . 


three around him, as he knelt down and repeated over and over again, 
lather, qive us this day our daily bread,” and then rose up, sAVvINg, 
“ He will send it.””. A neighbour, who overheard him, speedily sent them 
food, and thus their simple trust in God was cherished and encourage d. 
‘They who thus trust will never be confounded. 
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Insect Clarfare. 


Every man has in his garden, or at least within half a mile 
of his house, a system of tactics and military operations in 
practice, not excluding the effect and influence of uniform and. 
drill, which affords a minute but apt parallel to the “ Army 
and Navy Intelligence”? column in the Zimes. I refer to my 
friends the earwigs, beetles, &c., of creation. ‘Go to the 


ant,’’ said a great authority—‘‘ Go to the ant, thou sluggard, 


consider her ways and be wise.’’ Now, I cannot believe that 
this referred only to a selfish anticipation of necessities. I 
believe that it involved a general, not specific, reference to 
the ways of the insect world. I believe that man may find 
himself more accurately reflected there than he is prepared 
to expect, and, ‘for this time, I propose a short reflection 
about. Insect W arfare.”’ | | 

When you smoke sere in the gar on a summer's day 
you are surrounded by a world of strife. Ilow much size 
influences the effect of a quarrel! Could the myriads around 
you be suddenly magnified, you would swoon at the crowd of 
monsters gobbling, crunching, butting, stabbing, and generally 
making at, dodging, circumventing, murdering, and eating 
one another. Every lawn is a battle-field; every flower-bed 
a grave; every shrub a barrack. But it is Lillipat, and you 
smoke the pipe of peace. Did you ever see a drop of water— 
they said it was water—by the help of the solar microscope at 
the Polytechnic, or elsewhere? I remember the sight when a — 
little boy. A great circle of light suddenly appeared, wherein a 
parcel of little sprites were hopping about and sidling out of 
the way of two dragons, as big as bulls, who suddenly navyi- 
gated the arena. All at once one of the dragons flew upon the 
other with open mouth, and ate him before the audience. 
ILow they wrestled and smacked their tails about; but one ate 
the other at last, growing perceptibly bigger as the victim 
expired and shrank to his skin! Had they been dogs it would 
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have been a brutal exhibition, notwithstanding the delight 
they take in barking and biting. As it was, the cruel con- 
queror enjoyed himself without any cries of shame; indeed, 
{ have no doubt the pair were confined in that drop in 
hopes of a resultant tussle. The exhibitor and audience were 
charmed. 

Insects do not rely entirely on the sting and the jaw for the 
purposes of warfare. Some wear, as we know, armour; but 
it is supposed that others dazzle the eyes of their enemies or 
prey with the brilliancy of their colours: certainly, some scare 
away children and nurse-maids by their ugliness. Others 
imitate death when touched with such perfect success as to 
deceive both the collector and the bird. Others elude capture 
by the fitness of their colour to the place they live in, or to the 
peculiarity of their shape, which makes them resemble leaves, 
twigs, or pebbles. The dung-beetle will sham dead capitally. 
It is said-that rooks will not eat them unless alive. The pre- 
sence of mind of these insects is thus remarkable, which leads 
them to stick out their legs and stiffen themselves when their 
great black enemy hops up and investigates. But some 
beetles show fight, and struggle hard. Any one who has 
caught a cockchafer knows how it fights and wrestles in the 
hand, and with what tremendous strength it will force itself 
out between the fingers. The earwig, too, makes a great 
display of the nippers at the end of his tail, but they are more ~ 
formidable than effective, the nip from them being anything 
but severe for an insect. But about beetles, commend me for 
military effect to the famous ‘‘ Bombardier,” as it is called, 
which defends itself with a report and little puff of smoke, 
- banging away at its enemy like a gun-boat, up to twenty 
rounds. It is true that there is “vox et preeterea nihil,” 
unless you except the smell of the engagement, for his piece is 
not shotted. A full account of this natural artillery is given 
in Kirby and Spence. 

It is well known how poisonous are the semua inflicted by 
some insects, some with the sting, others by biting, the latter 
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mode being most familiarly exemplified by ants, the former by 
bees or wasps. These last are the most formidable and pro- 
voking. They seem to be conscious of their powers of insult. 
I cannot conceive anything more gratifying to the malice of a 
wasp than a congregation perforce restrained in their attempts. 
at resistance or escape on a hot Sunday afternoon, when the 
church window is left open. The brute exults in keeping an 
aisle in terror, and evades the furtive blow of an hymn-book 
with agile vindictiveness. Sometimes, however, he falls before 
the sudden skill of an attentive treacherous schoolboy. 

Bees, on the contrary, seldom seem to use their weapons 
except in retaliation. I never shall forget a scene I once wit- 


. v 
nessed in a parsonage garden. The rector had come out in 


spectacles to watch his servant take the honey from some 
patent hives, but had armed himself, as a precaution, with a 
battledore belonging to one of hischildren. The bees resented 
the robbery, and made at the divine. I was looking over the 
hedge, and must confess, boy-like, enjoyed the scene amazingly. 
Had they known that he, good man, had introduced these 
hives for the express purpose of sparing their lives in the 
inevitable appropriation of their honey, perhaps they would 


not have charged him so fiercely. But so it is, we must all of 
us be prepared to miss appreciation, even when we do our 


best to save people an annoyance which others inflict without 
apology. | 

It has often struck me that bees defend themselves blindly : 
rushing at their intruders with more bravery than discrimina- 
tion. They charge with the courage of the Light Brigade, and 
suffer as much. We know what the French general said, as 
he looked down from the heights ‘on the gallant six hun- 
dred :—‘‘ This is magnificent, but it is not war.’? So with 
insects which attack an animal immensely superior in strength 


and cunning. Instinct does not tell them when they have no 
_ chance—at least not always—nor how to use the opportunities 


they possess. J remember, when a boy, getting some twenty 
pounds of honey out of a space between two timbers in a 
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lath-and-plaster house. We took no means to stupefy the 
bees ; indeed, it would have been dangerous to burn anything 
under them. When, therefore, I opened a hole in the wall, 
out came the bees, highly choleric. Of course I knew that I 
was taking a liberty, and had tied a veil over my head, and 
put on thick gloves. But all the bees could think of was to 
fly at me full butt, though a little judicious crawling would 
have discovered some weak place, and gratified their resent- 
ment. Poor bees! they only took little tours in the air, as if 
they were appealing to the world, and then came back at me 
with all the malignancy of disappointment. I got twenty 
pounds of honey out of their hole, and we made mead of it, 
which all turned sour. | 

But whether bees are clever in warfare or not, there is one 
great lesson to be learnt from them—that little fellows will be 
treated with great respect if they are ready to defend them- 
selves when attacked, though they may go about their business 
at other times with all the patience expected in a civilized 
community.—Jones’s ** Holiday Papers.” 


IntrGrity.—In Germany, during the war, a captain of cavalry was 
ordered out uppn a foraging expedition. He put himself at the head of 
his troop, and ‘marched to the quarter assigned him. It was a solitary 
valley, in which hardly anything but wood was to be perceived. Finding 
in the midst of it a small cottage, he approached and knocked at the 
door, which was opened by an old and venerable man, with a beard 
silvered by age. ‘ Father,’”’ said the officer, ‘show me a field where | 
may set my troop to foraging.’ The old man complied, and conducting 
them out of the valley, after a quarter of an hour’s march came to a fine 
field of barley. ‘ Here is what we are in search of,’ exclaimed the 
captain; ‘‘ father, you are a true and faithful guide.” Wait yet a few 
minutes,” replied the old man; “ follow-me patiently a little further.” 
The march was accordingly resumed, and at the distance of a mile they 
arrived at another field of barley. The troop immediately alighted, cut 
down the grain, trussed it, and remounted. The officer thereupon said to 
his conductor, “ Father, you have given yourself and us unnecessary 
trouble; the first field was far better than this.’ “Very true, sil,” 
replied the good old man, “ but it was not mine.”’ 
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nnd its Results, 


In Horeb, when before the Lord, 
Wrapped in his robe, the Tishbite stood, 

a The *‘still small voice,’’ the solemn word, 

’ 

2 Declared his present God! 

y | But earthquake, storm, and fire rushed by, 

‘a Ere spake th’ unseen Divinity! 


_ He spake—when those his guards sublime 
The silent prophet had surveyed— 
Ile spake, and to all future time 
His words may well be said—_ 
‘What dost thou here?’’ Can conscience say, 
‘“To serve my God in this my day’”’? 


Ah! no—that voice we shun and fear, 
Whilst fettered by the spells of sin ; 

Though heard not by the outward ear, 

It eres aloud within ; | 

And every living soul must find 

That God speaks thus to all mankind. 


a Our duties form our common lot— 
| 2 We live not for ourselves alone! 
fe Nor he who owns the lowliest cot, 
| Nor he who fills the throne! 

jut, linked with life in each degree, 
Hiangs dread responsibility ! 


4 


‘‘ What dost thou here ?’’—what works engage 


i: For God or man thy precious powers ? 
Let not a stained or vacant page | | 
Show life a/l wasted hours ; 

I.ach tree will by its fruits be known, 1) 
: ‘Let thine be hailed as wisdom’s own. 
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To me, thy Maker, God, and King?” 


Lord! when upon that awful day 


LIFE AND ITS RESULTS. 


‘What dost thou here? ’’—the answer true, 
“By One alone on earth was given— 
‘How! wist ye not that I must do 
My Father’s work of heaven ?”’ 
Suns, stars, and worlds in age shall wane, 
But none can speak those words again ! 


Mortal and fallen—’tis well if we 
Can truly with the prophet say— 
Lord, in a zealous love for thee 


Our lives consume away ; | i 

And thou, with hight divine, canst scan _ 
How we have helped our fellow-maun. | ie 


Still strikes that question on each heart, 
And each must answer it ere long— 
As well the loiterers on the mart, 
And busiest in life’s throng, 
As those who wait their Lord’s return, 


Wakeful, with lamps that brightly burn. 


The Bridegroom, at an hour unknown, 
Comes in his splendour suddenly, 

But then he asks—‘‘ What hast thou done 
With my rich gifts to thee? 

Where is the glory they should bring 


Earth’s countless tribes shall all arise— 
When thou shalt call thy guests away, © 

And angels bear them to the skies — 
May I with those blest spirits be, 
Whose wedding-robes were wrought by thee! 
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Bond" Run through a Dock Warehouse. 


Tur day was a quiet one in St. Katherine’s Dock, as an 


adverse wind was blowing, and the many vessels which spread 


their white sails for the shores of Old England from all parts 
of the globe were delayed in their course up Channel. A 
scanty staff of labourers was employed, only a few of these 
men having a permanent engagement from the dock com- 
panies. A supply can always be got beyond the gates as the 


exigency of business may require. One could, therefore, get’ 


atong the wharves without being in constant dread of being 
rolled over by a cask of wine, or of being swept into the greasy, 
turbid water by the oscillating chain of some huge crane. So 


soon as a ship arrives at her berth after a voyage from the — 


uttermost parts of the globe, one of the first duties is to pay 


off the crew. A good big pile of hardly-earned money comes 


into the possession of the sailors, but already the land-sharks 
are hanging around the vessel, and before long Jack; attired 
in new clothing furnished at a hundred per cent. above cost, 
will be starring it in Ratcliff-highway, and will soon be 


eased of the remainder of his wealth. The dock companies 


take upon themselves the discharging of the cargo, and the 
clerks and Custom-house officers weigh each article as it is 
swung up from the quay by a hydraulic lift and rolled into 
the warehouse. A Custom-house officer has gone on board at 
Gravesend, and now delivers the cargo into the charge of the 


officers stationed at the docks. Where goods are duty free 


they are examined by a free-goods officer, and passed at once 


either into the possession of the merchant who claims them, or > 


into the dock warehouses if the consignee so desires. When 
they are subject to duty the portion of the warehouse into 
which they are passed becomes a ‘‘ bonded warehouse,” under 


the charge of the Customs, and an elaborate investigation is - 


forthwith begun into the weight of the goods, for the purpose 
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of fixing the duty. For the convenience of merchants the duty 


is not paid upon the cargo when landed, but only upon such 


portions as may from time to time be removed. So long as 


not removed the goods remain in the possession of the Custom-. 


house officials, and are technically said to be ‘‘ in bond.” The 
term is an ugly one, and seems to the uninitiated as if the cargo 
was undergoing some penalty or process of quarantine, in place 
of being kindly retained by servants of her most gracious 
Majesty until it is quite convenient for the importer or pur- 
chaser to pay the little tax bill which Mr. Gladstone has 
directed to be levied. However disagreeable it may be to 
pay duties, the officials are perfectly courteous, and they are in 
no hurry to press for payment so long as the goods remain in 
their hands. 
Passing up a whitewashed staircase suggestivejof a county 
gaol, to the first of the seven floors which constitute Ware- 
house E, we find ourselves in the midst of boxes and piles of 
cigars. ‘The aroma is delicate, and so much at least we may 
take out of bond without paying duty. The West Indian Mail 
steamer had just come in to Southampton, and the boxes had 
been forwarded by rail to the bonded warehouse. Some four 
hundred or five hundred cases arrive by each mail from 
Havannah. Part of them are divided by thin, partitions, and 
the cigars placed in bundles in the different compartments ; 
others are filled with the small cigar boxes which are displayed 


in tobacconists’ windows or opened at bachelors’ parties. What- 


ever the mode of packing, the cigars are all carefully weighed, 
marked, and packed away in the most methodical manner. 
Altogether there may be two thousand caseszon this floor, 
containing on an average 150lbs. of cigars. We observe also 
large packages of manufactured tobacco from America and 
Germany—the cavendishes, negroheads, and similar descrip- 
tions. All cigars and nianufactured tobaccoes come to St. 
Katherine’s; the unmanufactured goes to Victoria Dock. 
Upon a temporary counter supported on empty boxes, bundles 
of cigars are displayed like the toys at a country fair, some 
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buyer being expected whose duty it will be to snuff and handle 
these specimens. In the floors above are no end of cotton 
bales from the East Indies. Dirty and scrubby it certainly 
looks, but let us regard those bales with feelings of gratitude. 
Without them the cotton famine would have pressed with | 
greater severity; without them, in spite of short staple and. 
half cleaning, there would have been less cotton cloth in the 
market. Surats have been a great help, and in return, if we 
send to India abundance of gins and machinery for packing 
bales, and continue to drive railways into the heart of the 
country, Surats will flourish in spite of the sneers of brokers 
who are longing for supplies of slavery-grown Sea Island. 
The hydraulic lift for hoisting up the goods to the various floors, 
is worth a glance as we retrace our steps. That is what India 
wants—machinery. With it America, in spite of the dearness 
of labour, can hold her own against the world, and by means 
of it England stands pre-eminent. One man by means of that 
machine can lift l3ewt. to the seventh storey of a warehouse, 
and it will swing up, without feeling the strain, a weight of 
six tons. We tind also a huge pipe passing right up the centre 
of the staircase. ‘That is for the purpose of water supply in 
the case of fire, the water being forced up by hydraulic 
pressure. Hose can be affixed at any landing, and an enor- 
mous stream of water directed upon the threatened point. 
- Bags of sand lie ready near the iron-doors, to be placed against 
the crevice at the foot, so as to exclude as far as possible all 
draught of air. 
Passing on to another warehouse we find a ship unloading 
tallow. Now, just as an indication how commerce changes 
and chops about, and new articles elbow their way into pro- 
minence, we find that the tallow trade has suffered somewhat 
by the advent of petroleum, this latest product of the teeming 
West. Here is warehouse F, with white-washed staircase 
and water-pipe as before. It is sacred to sugar—at least, — 
the first floor is; and what is better, the floor of the first 
floor is smeared with it. For these barrels and tierces, and 
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hogsheads, are from the West Indies, and they labour under © 


a chronic inability to keep in the sugar. <A saccharine stream 
exudes from every cask, until the floor is covered with a thick 
coating of treacle, as if it were made of asphalt. So regularly 
is this leakage of West India sugar a part of the business, that, 
in opposition to the rule while the duty is assessed according 
to the quantity when it comes in, the amount is determined by 
the weight as it goes out. A hogshead will lose from half a 
hundredweight upwards while it lies in bond. Men are 

scraping up the refuse and putting it into-a barrel, to be 
refined into—who knows ?—something most white and beau- 
tiful by means of animal charcoal. There is no use in any 
one asking why the leakage is not stopped. It is part of the 
West Indian trade. The barrels leak all the way across, a 
sugar ship from that part of the world being in a deplorable 
state when the cargo is removed; but as it has been so it 
must continue to be. The sugar is coarse, brown, and repul- 


sive to appearance, the barrels leak, and a part of the trade 


declare that the sugar duties are carefully adjusted so as to 
protect the West Indian trade in slovenliness. But the West 
Indian merchants have their own vigorous arguments in sup- 
port of themselves, and claim that by them and their melado 
the poor get sugar cheaper than it could otherwise be supplied. 
On higher floors we come upon other sigars very differently 
made up, for every country has its own style of transporting 


its produce. These are bags of Manilla, these others are of 


Mauritius. The latter are formed of the broad reed of the 
sugar-cane, and the sugar is fine crystallized sugar of a pure 
colour. ‘ We could send you that sugar as cheap as the 


‘West Indians can send their consolidated treacle,’ say the 


Mauritius planters ; ‘‘ but because we can’t make our sugars 
so badly as our neighbours you tax us more.’”? ‘These boxes 
again are Havannah slave-grown sugar, every handful of it. 
Some poor African, thinking in his loneliness and misery that 
the day of freedom will never dawn for him, has bent his 
weary frame over the task, and we, so full of sympathy for 
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the slave, consume the sugar and don’t care to ask whether 
it is cultivated by bond or free. Let us move on, however ; 
this is a ‘‘ bond” warehouse of another sort. ‘These dirty 
gunny bags are from Madras, excellent sugar too, carrying 
on a chronic war with the black stuff in the barrels down 
stairs. In the attics of this warehouse we find bags of pepper 
from Penang and Singapore, and rico from Rangoon. The 
most interesting floor of all in this pile is one filled with 
chests of indigo from Calcutta and Madras. There is a 
general blueness about the atmosphere, with a sleepy kind 
of perfume. The men who are working about look blue; there 
are blue smears upan the floor, upon the walls, upon the pillars, 

upon that old man’s nose, so that its native red hue is kept 
constantly concealed. The chests are placed in long double 
rows, and all opened, so that an intending purchaser can pass 


up and down and test the quality of each chest. The quali- 


ties are so various, and the article so valuable, that great care 
is exercised in purchasing. Quarterly sales take place, and 
two days before the warehouse exhibits an animated appear- 
ance with gentlemen busily engaged, clothed in blouses and 
paper caps, testing the chests by the samples. HKverything is 
in admirable order, the warehouse, notwithstanding its blue- 
ness, being admirably clean and tidy. In passing outwards 
we wander through rooms full of canes from Penang and 
Sing: apore, China, and elsewhere,—used, we have no doubt, 
in great part for crinolines and _ parasol- handles. An un- 
savoury smell warns us that we approach a quantity of dry 
hides from Calcutta (the usual deposit for hides being Pickle 
Herring Wharf), and piled up against the wall is a heap of 
mother-of-pearl shells. Warehouse C is used for fruit, and 
before Christmas it is crammed. At present there are barrels 
and cases of currants from Patras, and raisins from the 
Mediterranean generally. Above we have casks of coffee 
from Ceylon, and bags from Costa Rica, and cases from 
Calicut and Beypore. <A pile of yellow rapeseed in the corner 
of the attics exhibits traces of rats’ feet, and is suggestive of 
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the sient of Lenetous feeding which an old dock warehouse 
rat must obtain with little 


Thus far we have been laboriously climbing to floors where 


the solid luxuries of many climes are stored. The inspection 


would scarcely have been complete without ‘visiting those 
dismal and yet pleasant vaults where the juice of the grape is 
gradually ripening to the mark of perfection. The worthy 
keeper, the very reverse of a stern guardian of subterranean 


retreats, 1s ready with his accumulated experience to guide us, 


so each carrying alamp we enter the gloomy precincts. The 
temperature is mildly warm from 54° to 56°, and it is retained 
at that point without any artificial aid except the careful 
closing of the only entrance, and the burning here and there 
of a flickering oil lamp. The immense thickness of the walls 


‘of the warehouse, and the fact that the vaults are under- 


ground, accomplish the rest. Overhead the exhalations of 
the wine, or some other causes (that we think should cover 
everything), have nourished gigantic fungi of a substantial 
gossamer kind. They look solid, not unlike the plumes of a 


hearse, but the breath moves them easily, and there they 


hang, a black but not forbidding drapery over the long aisles 
of casks. Occasionally some white patches may be seen; 
but these are considered less satisfactory, as indicating an 
absence of the proper rich dry temperature so necessary for 
the preservation of the wine. Wandering along we come 
upon the scent of port. Gently at first it takes you by the 
nose, and then breathes all around you a kind of ethereal 
aroma. <A feast here would be a feast indeed without the 
trouble of drinking. We would inhale our port with every 
breath. Beneath we tread on broad iron beltings, along 
which the casks are solemnly rolled to their destinations. 
Slowly and reluctantly we tear ourselves away, for the 
thoughts are far away amid the vineyards of France and 
Spain. We recall with bitterness of soul that fatal night 
when, leaping from the Strasburg train at Epernay, we called 
for a draught of the choicest vintage, and found it cold and 
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sour, so that the charm of the spot was rudely broken never 


to be healed. Not so the remembrance of the vaults at the 
docks, with their overhanging shroud, their gloomy corridors 
of barrels, and rich liquid contents. 


ond nh 


Lost im the Bush; or, Children in the ddlood. 


A very remarkable incident lately occurred in Australia. 
]Discussions have frequently arisen as to how long human 
creatures can exist without nourishment, and the fact to which 
I proceed to refer throws light on such an investigation. Some 
weeks back, at the station of a Mr. Dugald Smith, at Horsham, 


‘Victoria (Australia), two boys and a girl, aged respectively 


the eldest boy nine, the girl seven, and the youngest boy five, 
the children of a carpenter, named Duff, wandered by them- 
selves into the bush and were lost. They had been sent out by 
their mother, as they had often gone out on the same errand 
before, to gather broom, and not returning before dark the 
parents became alarmed, and a search commenced. The 
father, assisted by friends and neighbours in large numbers, 
scoured the country in every direction for nights and days in 
vain. <At length, in despair, the assistance of some aborigingl 
blacks was obtained—these people possessing an almost 
bloodhound instinct in following up the very faintest tracks. 
The blacks soon came upon the traces of the little wanderers, 
expatiating, as these trackers always do, at every bent twig, 
or flattened tuft of grass, on the apparent actings of the 


objects of their search. ‘Here, little one tired; sit down. 


? 


Big one kneel down, carry him along. Here travel all night ; 


dark; not see that bush; her fall on him.” Further on, and 
more observations. ‘ Here little one tired again; big one 
kneel down; no able to rise, fall flat on his face.”’ The 
accuracy of these readings of the blacks was afterwards 
curiously corroborated by the children themselves. On the 
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eighth day after they were lost, and long after the extinction of 
the faintest hope of their ever being again seen alive, the 
searching party came on them. They are described as having 
been found lying all of a rowon a clump of broom amo 

some trees, the youngest in the middle, carefully wrapped in 


his sister’s frock. They appeared to be in a deep, and not 


unpleasant sleep. On being awoke, the eldest tried to sit up, 
but fell back. His face was so emaciated that his lips would 
not cover his teeth, and he could only just feebly groan 
‘‘Father.”” The youngest, who had suffered least, woke up 
as from a dream, childlike demanding, ‘‘ Father, why didn’t 
you come for us sooner? we were cooeying for you.’ The 
sister, who was almost quite gone, when lifted up could only 


murmur, ‘‘ Cold, cold.’”? No wonder, as the little creature 


had stripped herself of her frock, as the elder boy said, ‘to 
cover Frank, for he was crying with cold.’’ The children 
have all since done well, and are rapidly recovering. They 
were without food, and, by their own account, had only one 
drink of water during the whole time they were out, and this 
was from the Friday of one week until the Saturday of the 
next week; in all, nine days and eight nights. The pathetic 
points about this little history are so obvious, that you will 
feel no surprise in being told that it has produced a marvellous 
sensation throughout the colony. 

The public are so pleased with Jane Dufi’s condi that 
they have commenced a puneeegtion for ner, which already 
amounts to about £300. 


Note.—The above interesting incident is copied from the letter of 4 
correspondent in the Times newspaper. We are glad also to find it recorded 
in the few last pages of the “ Book of Golden Deeds,” recently published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The article in our last number, “The last 


Fight in the Coliseum,’ was extracted from that work. Our readers can — 


thus judge for themselves of its excellence, and we cordially commend it 
to their perusal, feeling sure they will be both interested and instructed 
by a wider acquaintance with its pleasant pages. 
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The Hattle-fields of England. 


BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 


Dvuruina the ten centuries that followed the commencement 


of the Christian era this island was invaded by Romans, 


Saxons, and Danes—each nation leaving abiding traces of its 
visit; but the invasion of the Normans in the middle of the 
eleventh century far surpassed them all, both in the effect it 
immediately produced and in the permanent changes it intro- 
duced. As this invasion was of greater importance to 
England than any other, so the place where the decisive battle 
was fought must be reckoned the chief of English battle- 
fields. 

On Sth January, 1066, Edward the Confessor died. He 
left no direct heir to the throne, but no sooner was his decease 
known than several competitors put forth their claims. The 
chief of these were Harald Hardrada, King of Norway, and > 
William, Duke of Normandy. The English nation, however, 


chose as their sovereign Harold, the brother-in-law of the 


deceased king; a man who had won the esteem and con- 
fidence of all classesof Englishmen. As the other competitors 
were resolved to urge their claims to the utmost, it was clear 
that the English must either give up the monarch of their 
choice, and accept a stranger, or they must prepare to settle 


the question on the field of battle. 


The Norwegian king first presented himself; but at Stam- 


ford Bridge he lost both crown and life. Harold received a 


wound in the battle, and lost the flower of his army ; but both | 
he and his subjects rejoiced in the fall of this dangerous rival. — 
The battle of Hastings was fought with the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, the result being most disastrous to the Saxon cause. 
The grounds on which Duke William urged his right to the 
throne were numerous: he was a distant relation of the late 
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king; Edward had promised that at his death he would 
bequeath the crown to him; Harold had promised on oath to 
assist William in his enterprise, and the Pope had sanctioned 
his claim. William’s ambassador laid these reasons before 
Harold and his council, and was answered, that William’s 
relationship to Edward was too indirect to furnish him with 
the least title to the throne ; that Edward had no right or power 
to give the crown to a foreigner; that though Harold had_ 
promised on oath to assist William, yet as he was forced to 
take the oath, it could not be binding; and lastly, that if the | 
Pope had really given away their country to a stranger, there 
could be no hope for them except in keeping the stranger out 
of the country. It was clear, therefore, that the sword would 
have to decide the quarrel. 

William proclaimed throughout the continent his intention 
of asserting his right to the throne, and of punishing Harold 
for his perjuries. The autumn of 1066 was the time fixed on, 
and all the adventurous spirits of Christendom were invited 


to partake of the glory and wealth which would fall to the 


share of those who joined his army. These temptations of a 
worldly character were strengthened by the religious aspect — 
which it was made to wear. The Pope had sanctioned the 
undertaking, and had not only sent to the army a consecrated 
banner, but to William himself he had presented a diamond 
ring containing one of St. Peter’s hairs. Those who followed 
the holy banner were promised victory; and if any fell before 
success was secured, eternal salvation was promised to them. 
During the spring and summer of 1066 all the seaports of , 
Normandy, Picardy, and Brittany rung with the busy sounds | 
of preparation. Armourers were engaged night and day in 
making weapons of war; archers were making ready their 


arrows; carpenters were preparing materials for castles which 


could be readily put up on their arrival; and hundreds of 
priests went through the country preaching up the cause of 


Wilham as the cause of ‘religion and of God. William 


himself, the wisest, strongest, and fiercest man of the age, 
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was unwearied in his efforts to complete the organisation and 
discipline of his army. 

‘The promise of high pay and of an allotment of land, or the 
prospect of receiving a rich Saxon heiress for wife, together 
with the understanding that there would be unbounded 
plunder, drew to William’s standard many a needy knight 


and noble. In September 50,000 knights and 10,000 soldiers 


assembled at St. Valery, where they waited for some time for 
a favourable wind. Near the end of the month the whole 
army, accompanied by a great number of priests, carpenters, 


~ and servants, set sail; and on the 29th of the same month 8 


landed at Pevensey Bay, near Hastings, in Sussex. 
Harold’s army had for some months previously guarded the 
southern coast, and his fleet had kept possession of the 


English Channel; but the visit of the Norwegian king had 


made it necessary for both fleet and army to give their 
assistance in the work. When, then, William’s armada 
reached the coast of Sussex, it found no difficulty whatever in 
landing its men. ‘* The archers came forth and touched land 
the first, each with his bow strung, and his quiver full of 


arrows slung at his side. All were shaven and shorn, and 


all clad in short garments. They scoured the whole shore, but 
found not an armed man there. After the archers had thus 


_ gone forth the knights landed, all armed, with their hauberks 


on, their shields slung at their necks; each knight was 
mounted on his war horse, and rode forward into the country 
with their lances raised. Then the carpenters landed, who had 


great axes in their hands and planes and adzes hung at their 


sides. They sought for a good spot on which to place the 
wooden castles that they had brought with them, and before 
evening set in they had finished a good fort, and there they 
had placed their stores. All then ate and drank, and were 
right glad that they were ashore.” | 
When Harold, who was still in the north, heard of the 
arrival of this threatening army, he endeavoured by forced 
marches to fall on the invader before he was expected; but the 
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distance, and the woakened state of his army, soon convinced 


him that his only chance of success lay in placing his men in. 
a good position for defence, and then awaiting the attack of . 


the enemy. Along a ridge of rising ground, with an extensive 
wood at the back, Harold placed his men. A_ palisade of 
stakos and osior hurdles, securely wattled together, was placed 
in front of a vallum or ditch; and behind these Harold and 
his meh entrenched thomselves. — 

On Friday, 13th October, it was known in both camps that 
the battle would take place the following day. The Norman 
camp was thronged with priests, and during the whole night 
those spiritual advisers were engaged in hearing the confes- 
sions of the soldiers, and pronouncing absolution, after which 
the Bishops of Bayeux celebrated mass; thousands of the men 
roceived the sacrament at a time; the Bishop then gave a 
goneral blessing to the army, and all prepared for the battle. 
A very different scene presented itself in the Saxon camp, 


The soldiers had no papal bull or consecrated banner to assure — 


them of victory ; many of them were full of doubt respecting 
the oath that Iarold had formerly taken ; and some of them 
had nover been in a battle before. To cheer their spirits, and 
make them forget for a time the trouble that was coming on 


them, they spent the night round their camp fires singing: 


jovial songs, and taking large draughts of wine and ale. 
Early on the Saturday morning the Norman hosts poured 
from their tents ; and when the _. had assembled round 
Duke William he reminded them of the promises of plunder 
he had formerly made; he assured them that whatever he 
gained should be theirs; he told them that escape was 
impossible; that therefore they must conquer or die. He 
advised them, therefore, to strike hard at first, and neither 
give nor expect quarter. The nobles assured him of their 
love, and the whole host, attended by the consecrated banner, 
set out for the Saxon camp.  ‘‘ Those on foot led the way 


with serried ranks, bearing their bows. The knights rode 


next, supporting the archers from behind. Thus both horse 
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and foot kept their course and order of march in close ranks, 
at a gentle pace, that the one might not pass or separate from 
the other.”’ | 

They found the English comparatively few in number, 
many of them unused to war, and some of them armed only 
with clubs and strong picks, iron forks, and stakes. Harold’s 
chief anxiety was to keep his men together behind the fence 
which they had built up; and he assured them that their only 
hope lay in being able to defend themselves in a body. After 
yiving all necessary directions he took his place near the 
standard, ‘‘a noble one, sparkling with gold and precious 
stones.’”” As the Normans approached the enclosure, their 
priests ascended a hill, to offer up prayer to God and to sing 


litanies on their behalf. ‘Long and far resounded the bray 


of the horns and the shocks of the lancers, the mighty strokes 
of maces and the quick clashing of swords.’”? For six hours 
the result was uncertain. Once the English drove the 
Normans back into a fosse, where men and horses in great 
numbers perished. The English used their shields so skilfully 
that the Norman archers did them but little harm, till they 
shot their arrows up into the air, and then in falling they did 
great mischief. Harold himself, in looking up, received an 
arrow in his right eye; he instantly drew it out with his 
hands, but his agony was so great that he was incapable of 
commanding his army afterwards. A feigned retreat on the 
part of the Normans drew the English from their defences ; 
the Normans suddenly wheeled round, and caused a general 
rout among them. Harold had remained near the royal 
standard, and now the main body of the Normans directed 
their attacks on him. Sorely wounded as he was, he defended 
himself to the utmost, but was at last knocked down; as he 
was rising he again received a powerful blow, and William 
now coming up, struck his adversary with all his force, and 
Harold fell to rise no more. Harold was slain; his two 
brothers fell at lis side; his standard was taken ; all hope for 
the English army was gone, and those who could fled from 
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the field. “Where the standard had been placed “Se 
| William raised his tent, and ate his supper; and with the 
dead around him there he slept. 

The fact that the Normans were invaders, and that they 
followed up their victory with the most atrocious cruelties, is 
. sure to engage our sympathies on the side of the unhappy | 
Saxons; but we must not forget that the result of this battle, 3 
and of the Norman rule in England, has been highly bene. Ff 
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) ficial to our kingdom, and has done much to place Englandat § 
the head of the nations. ! 
Weak. 4 


Che Hsraclites and their Neighbours. 

Tur Epomites.—This nation descended from Esau, the brother a 
of Jacob. Soon after the time that Esau was deprived of his © 
father’s blessing, he chose Mount Seir as his home. This 7 
7? was a mountainous country, lying between the Red Sea and 
the Dead Sea. Part of it was sufficiently rocky to form a 
———~strong defence in times of war. Isaac had told Esau that his 

dwelling should be ‘‘the fatness of the earth and the dew 
of heaven from above ;” and accordingly we find that most of 
the country was as fertile as Palestine itself. During the time 
that the children of Israel were groaning under Egyptian 
bondage, the Kdomites had a political organization, and were 
ruled over by dukes and kings. They showed their enmity 
to Israel on the first opportunity that presented itself. When 
the chosen people were going up to take possession of the 
promised land they requested permission from the King of 
Edom to pass through his land. They promised to leave 
untouched the vineyards and fields, and even the wells of 
water, and urged the king to remember that they were the J 
children of Jacob. With the drawn sword, and with much G& 
| - people, Edom withstood the request. | 
David subdued them during his reign, and for 150 years 
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they were governed by the deputies of the King of Judah ; but 
under Jehoram they regained their independence. When 
Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, Edom did all in his 


power to increase the distress of his brother Jacob; he incited. 
the Chaldeans to raze the city even to its foundations; he 


stood in the way by which stragglers attempted to escape; he 
cut them off and seized their substance. For this conduct 
the prophet Obadiah was commissioned to declare the fierce 
anger of the Lord against Edom, and to announce their entire 
destruction by the edge of the sword. ‘They continued to 
have a national existence as long as the Jews; but from the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Romans, under Titus, the name of 
Edom has perished from among the nations. ae 


Closing Scenes. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF THOMAS A BECKET. 


In the days of Henry IL. priests were not responsible to 
civil judges, but had the privilege of being tried by their own 


order. So greatly was this privilege abused, that no fewer 


than a hundred priests were then living who had been guilty 
of murder. “To remedy this evil, Henry determined to place 
in the primacy a person who was thoroughly devoted to him- 
self. Thomas 4 Becket had long been chancellor of the 
kingdom, and Henry’s most favoured subject; he was now 
made Archbishop of Canterbury, and the King expected the 
work of reformation in the Church.would at once begin. In 
this Henry was deceived, for Becket determined to uphold to 
the utmost the privileges of his order. In addition to the 
chagrin which Henry suffered from the Archbishop’s resolu- 


tion, the change in his manners and dress also greatly annoyed 


him. Before his elevation he dressed lke a courtier, in the 
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richest apparel, with a dagger at his side, a cap and plume on 
his head, and his shoes with long-pointed toes curled up like 


rams’ horns: now his clothing was a coarse habit only. Then 


he kept 700 horsemen completely armed ; the harness of his 


horses was embossed with gold and silver, the most exalted 


persons in the realm were his guests, and his table was loaded 
with the greatest delicacies that money could procure: now 
his horsemen were dismissed, his guests were the poor and 
wandering beggars, and his own diet was herbs and water. 
In every instance where a question arose between the King 


and the Church Becket opposed the King, even when the 


Archbishop of York and the bishops of the whole kingdom 
approved of the King’s design. He constantly roused the 
feelings of the lower orders against the King, by representing 
himself as their friend, and as suffering on their account. 
The authority of the Pope he constantly set above that of his 
Sovereign, and gave constant cause for vexation and annoy- 
ance. For nine years he continued to vex the King, until, 
during Henry’s absence in France, he ventured to excom- 
municate some nobles who had obeyed the King’s special 
orders. When Henry heard of this. increasing insolence he 
exclaimed, * What! a wretch who has eaten my bread—a 
beggar who came to my Court on a limping pack-horse, 
carrying all his baggage at his back—shall he insult his king, 
the royal family, and the wliole kingdom, and not one of those 
dastardly knights whom I feed at my table will go and deliver 
me from a priest who insults me?’’ Four knights heard the 


words, and at once bound themselves by oath to kill the. 


offender. On Christmas Day, 1171, they left Henry in Nor- 
mandy, and five days afterwards they arrived in Canterbury. 
On arriving at Becket’s house they fixed their eyes silently on 


him for some time, and made the object of their visit plain by 


impatient gestures, shifting about on their seats, and twisting 
the gauntlets they held in their hands. A short and fierce 
conversation then took place between them and the Arch- 
bishop, after which he rose up to attend the service in the 
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church. The conspirators followed him, and being unwilling 
to shed his blood in the sanctuary, they tried to drag him 
forth. Becket resolutely struggled against them, and declared 
that he would die before the altar. William de Tracy struck 
first, and in doing so cut off the arm of one of the Arch- 
bishop's attendants, who was endeavouring to protect his 
master. Another blow fell on the head of Becket, and 
brought him with his face to the ground, and a third clove his 
skull. One of the conspirators then kicked the lifeless body, 


and cried out, ‘So perish the traitor who disturbed the 


kingdom and made insurgents of the English.” 
| H. 


Anecdotes of the ®reat and Good. 


Rev. Joun Newron.—This eminent minister had a strong belief in a 
particular Providence superintending and conducting the steps of man. . 
The following occurrence greatly strengthened his belief. He was 
remarkable for his punctuality, and would often sit with his watch jin his 
hand lest he should fail in keeping his engagements. During the time 
that he was tide-surveyor in the port of Liverpool it was his duty to visit 
the ships that arrived. One day some business had so detained him that 
he reached his boat much later than usual, to the surprise of those who 
had observed his.former punctuality. He went out, however, in the boat 


as usual to inspect a ship, but before he reached her the vessel blew up. 


All on board perished; and if Mr. Newton had left the shore a few 
minutes sooner, in all probability he would have perished too. 


Joux Howarp.—To mitigate human’ suffering was the great object of 
this eminent philanthropist; but before he fully entered on his mission 
of benevolence he gave many indications vf the kindness of his heart. 
After the death of his father he had the old family house repaired. 
During the whole time he superintended the repairs, and every morning 
contrived to be at a certain spot near the garden wall when the baker 


passed with his load of bread. He invariably purchased a loaf, which he 


threw over the wall, playfully exclaiming to the old gardener, “‘ Harry, 
look among the cabbages, and you will find something for your family.” 


Queen Mary II.—This excellent queen and her husband, William. 
II1., were often beset with tale-bearers, who supposed their Majesties 
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would take as much pleasure in listening us thoy did in talking. In this 
they were mistaken. | William generally answered with a look full of 
reproof; but Mary generally interrupted the tattlers by asking them if 


they had ever read her favourite sermon—Dr. Tillotson’s—on eyijj. 
epoakingr. 


Sm Warren Rarnion.-When this victim of the weakness and 
wickedness of James T. was brought to the block, he entreated those 
around him to join him in prayer to God, adding, “I have been a mag 
full of all vanity, and have lived a sinful life in all sinful callings, having 
been a soldier, a captain, and a courticr, which are all places of wicked. 
ness and vieo. Pray, therefore, that God would forgive me, and cast 
away my sins from me, and receive me into everlasting life.” 


Useful Statistics. 


Tun Nationan Dent.—When William HI. came to the throne, the 
sum owing by the nation, but not then called the National Debt, was 
£664,263, which, at 6 per cent., cost the nation annually £39,855, 
William carried on extensive wars with France, and the National Debt 
rose to £16,000,000, while 8 per cent. was the interest then paid. Queen 
Anno only reigned twelve years, but she left the debt more than three 
times as great as she found it. During the reign of George 1. above 
£2,000,000 were cleared off, and the interest on the remainder was — 
reduced to 5 per cent. At the commencement of the war with our 
American colonics the National Debt was £128,583,635, and in the nine 
years during which the war lasted the amount was doubled. A few 
years of peace followed, and £10,000,000 were cleared off. When the 
French War broke ont in. 1793, the English debt was £239,350,148, but 
after about twenty years’ struggle it rose to above £840,000,000. This 
sum has been somewhat reduced; but even now the National Debt 
over £800,000,000, and the annual interest, at 3 per cent., is above 
£25,000,000, ‘This. interest is divided by halt-yearly, instalments 


amongst about 200,000 persons who have invested their money in this 
kind of Government security. 


The number of persons whose annual 


dividend does not exceed £50 is about two-thirds of the whole number of 
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PE RIODICALS OF THE SUN NDAY SCHOOL UNTON, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TEACHERS? MAGAZINE 
AND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 6d. Monthly. 

“Tho ‘Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine’ appears with a new lease 
of life. The practical charac tor of the work scems to be well sustained,” 
— Wesleyan Tones, 

“The Teachers’ Magazine’ if vory exoo ent ; the subjects age well 


chose mand ably discussed, thoroughly sets 29 4 to the end contemplated,” 
itish Standar d, 


MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY SCILOOL 
. TEACHERS. 2d. Monthly. 

| “ Supplies teachers and frienda of the Union with tools for work ; it 
abounds with material for the teacher's use; and is most carefully pre- 
pared,’ Wesleyan Tinea, 

“The ‘Union Magazine,’ always good, continues to maintain its 
ground. The number for January is preceded by a very excellent por-— 
trait of our most estimable friend, Peter Jackson, which we presume all 
the teachers will have neatly framed as a memorial of one of their be st 
friends, and the best friends of the cause.’ —Dritish Standard, 


THE BIBLICAL TREASURY. <A Collection of Illustra. 


tions for the use of Sunday School 'Toachers and Bible Students, ld. 
Monthly. 


“ Help to the understanding of and illustrations for the Scriptures} — . 
Wesleyan Times. 


THE BIBLE CLASS MAGAZINE. A Monthly Miscellany 
for Young People. 1d | 

‘A most useful serial for elder scholars.’’—— Wesleyan Tinea. 

“The ‘ Bible Class Magazine’ is, and deserves to be, a favourite, The 
mattor is, as usual, very good, and the illustrations are beautiful. That 
representing ‘I ‘rank’s Farewell to Ilome,’ while his mother is shaking 
hands with him, or, rather, grasping his in both hers, pouring good 
counsel into his ear, and her heart doubtless rising to God fi for blessings 
and guidance to the boy, who has a stick upon his shoulder suspending a 
bundle, makes a very strong appeal to the heart.’’—iritish Standard. 


THE YOUTIVS MAGAZINE. Illustrated. 2d. Monthly, 


“Offers a pleasant and instructive varicty for young teachers, elder 
scholars, and the family circle; its articles are short, practical, and 
entertaining. eae Wesleyan Times. 

“The “Youth's Magazine,’ for January, presents what the popular eye 
has seldom fixed upon—an exquisite drawing of Osborne House, which is 
something more than a house, even a sple ndid palace. The thine is 


remarkably beautiful, worth the price of the magazine many times 
over.’ —British Standard. 


T HE CITILIYS OWN MAGAZINE. Four Engrayines, 
One Halfpenny: 
storehouse of delight for infants.”’— Ves/eyan Times. 
“The ‘Child's Own Magazine’ is 2 very precious halfpennyw: 4 byt 
containing more than a dozen pretty articles, and also nicely illustrated,’’- 


British Standard. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 66, OLD BAILEY, EC. 
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Now Ready, Part l., price 6d., including Frontispiece ei ws on Superfine 
Toned Paper, the New and Enlarged Scrivs of 


CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER. 


A First-class Allustrated Magasine. 


MIRIAM ASHFIELD :” 

Serial Domestic Tale. Chaps. I. 

—AILYV. Cart h four Tlustrations) 
SCHOOL OF SELF-CULTURE: 

The Origin of Writing. 

Origin of the Roman Numerals. 

Origin of the Arabic Figures. 

The Celtic Elements of English. 

THE PLAY-HOUR: 

(zames ior all Scasons 
Iiustrations, Diagrams, &¢.) 
Hockey, The Game of Twenty 
(Questions. 

Skating and Sliding. 

Consequences, Shadow 

Jompliments. 
In-door Skatine. 
Puzzles for the Ingenious, &e. 

OCCASIONAL ARTICLES: 

he Royal Family (ith a full- 
page Illustration). 

Boys and Buns (Geith a full-page 
Illustration). 

The Oyster Stall ( a Jull-page 
Tllusty ation). 


A Tragedy Narrowly Prevented.. 


Ancient London. 

MRS. PENELOPE JOT'’S 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY : 

Or, A Working Woman's 
Thoughts about Home 
ters 

Starting in Life. 

Concerning 

A Frying-pan Quarrel. 

Good and Bad ¢ ‘ooking. 

Pawn-shops, and Gin 
KC. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“The most meritorious of the Penny Serials. 


“Combining, very cleverly, the useful with the xaitractive, and in- 


and nla reed Series of 
PAPER has commenced with a circulation of upwards of 50,000 ADDI- 


structing as well as amusing. 


N.B.—The New 


CONTENTS: 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ CLUB: 


Buff, | 


Mat-: 


Palaces, 


SHORT TALES: 
The Romance of a Photograph, 
Our Guest, Margaret. 
The Steel Tamarind-Tree. 
My Roman Rehce. 


Or, Nights at ‘the Round Table; 
at. which Young | History, 
Little Games, The Traveller, 
The Tatler, Philosopher, 
The Wizard, The Naturalist, 


Tom Carpenter, The Sight- 
secr, Muss Crynolyne, Miss 


Basbleu, and Miss Goody take 


their seats every week. 


THE PLATFORM: 

The Constitution of the Atmo- 
sphere. 

Nelations of the Atmosphere to 
light and Heat. 

Cause of Colour. 

Atmospheric Electricity. 

Protection against Lightning. 

Prope tties of Oxy ren. 

Nothing Lost in Nature, &c, &e. 


POETRY : 
A Castle in the 
The Annoyer. 
The Spirit of Labour. 


The Wind. over the Chimney. em 
My Water-cress Girl 


poy Tilustration). 


Air. 


CHESS 
FOUND IN THE LETTER- 
BOX. 
SOMETHING FOR  EVERY- 
BODY. 


Blach Wit S Magazine. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY 


TIONAL Copies, and is thus plac ‘ed at the head of the Serial Public: itions 


of the day. 
CASSELL, PET’ ‘ER 


, & GALPIN, LONDON, 
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ESTABLISHED SEVENTH SERIES, 
A.D. 1805. No. 40. 


THE 


“uUPrwARD AND ONWARD.” 


APRIL, 1865. 


Contents : 


MY CONTINENTAL TOUR. CLOSING SCENES. 
THE SONG OF THE SPADF. THE ISRAELITES AND THEIR NEIGHU- 
ISAAC AND EJANA, 7 BOURS, | 
PEACE. } OLD ENGLISH PROVERBS. 
SPIDERS. EVIL OVERCOME WITIL GOOD. 
BOB SHORT. | ANECDOTES OF THE GRBAT. AND 
EPWARD AND HARRY. USEFUL STATISTICS. 
“Goon NIGHT.” 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price Twopence. 
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SUPERIOR COLOURED SHEET 
REWARD TICKETS. | 


af per Nhee!, 


sheet. | | | 
No. 2, containing 15 ftitkets on No.9, 56 tickets ona 
} if 
it j i 
{/ / j) Nj 
me AL tiekets, Sheet coutaiine 30 trelket 
REWARD TICKETS. 
ontaiming one vors: of  Redoor black, Sd. per gross. 
COLOURED PICT URE REWARD TICKETS. } 
{yin packet. da 
3 
A Very preity eer. lorming * y deome presenta for trood « or. ahi rence, 
m wibjeets varied between Sex moral, — 
Vy pages cach, demy color 
THE SUNDAY SCHOLARS UNE BOOK. 
\ ing race of the pr ont sing as so 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, ELC, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
WN & Po a CORRECTED RECIPE 
| LSo FOR INFANTS’ BGR. 
To two teaspoontfuls of 
Brown and VPolson’s ©orn 


Flour, mixed with two 


spoontuls eold 


TRADE MAR 


water, add half-pint of 
Very lightly. should 
In Packets, 2d., 4:7., and 8d., and Tins, \s., 5s., and 9s. 6d. 


PA { ENT tf qual quantiti s\. boil for 
be, whi ii warm, about the 
BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Majesty, 


seven minutes, and sweeten 
CORN FLOUR 
| 
thickness of cream. 
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Continental Tour. 
RAMBLES IN SAVOY. 


o~a: AVOY is a wild and rugged mountain region 
‘<= |, penetrated here and there with well-watered and 
fertile valleys. In one of these valleys, watered 
t!. by the Albano and Leisse, lies Chambery, the 
prettiest and busiest town of Savoy. It possesses 
a castle which dates from the twelfth century ; 
fortifications and barracks which are now occu- 
pied by French soldiers; a cathedral, a post 
office, a botanical garden, and the Bank of Savoy. 

Its position at the foot of the mountains gives 
it an interesting appearance from whatever side 
it is approached. Still Chambery itself has very 
much the look of a long-neglected city. Its post 
office is a very insignificant place, and its bank 
has a very poverty-stricken appearance. In one 


of the principal streets is the celebrated Colonne de Doigne, 


which is supported by four colossal bronze elephants, the 
trunks of which are made to act as fountains; but even 
this object has a less striking appearance than the sketches 
furnished by the artist would lead us to expect. About a 
month before my visit, Savoy had been taken possession of 
by the French, and a vast number of French soldiers had 
been poured into the province; these were lounging about 
the boulevards, the cafés, and the streets all day long. 
Whenever French soldiers are sent to England, great care 
is taken that respectable specimens only are selected, and 
hence we get too high a notion of French soldiers in general. 
I had many opportunities of seeing great numbers of them 
together, and I always felt that our own soldiers are far 


superior. What should we think of our foot-soldiers — 


marching through the stregte-ef London with the utmost 


pockets, and short 
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pipes in their mouths? Or what opinion would be formed 
of our cavalry regiments, if the men were shabbily dressed, 
and their horses bore no sort of resemblance to each other, 
either in size or colour? 

There is, however, very much to please a visitor both in 
Chambery and its neighbourhood ; and the gentleman, whose 
guest I was, took care that every object of interest should 
be pointed out to me. It was impossible to walk down the 
street af any time without being struck with the difference 
between Chambery and an English town. Most of the working 
men are dressed in blue cotton clothes, and the working-women 
are as well known by their large white caps and the total absence 
of bonnets. In every street, oxen drawing loads of various 
kinds are seen, and great numbers of priests in long black 
gowns and large round felt hats are passing leisurely 
about. 

On the Sabbath, however, the difference is painfully striking. 
On one of the Sabbaths during my stay, a military mass was 
announced, and I allowed my curiosity to lead me to the 
cathedral. A large number of persons of both sexes crowded 
the place, some carelessly taking down a chair from the pile, 
and then gazing about with the utmost unconcern, while. 
others were quiet and reverential. At the altar a white-robed 
priest was engaged in the mysteries of his office; but what 
these were it was not easy for one unaccustomed to Popish 
ceremonies to determine, for not a word could be heard from 
him ; and indeed it was only now and then that he turned 
to the people at all. On these rare occasions he extended his’ 
hand as if in the act of blessing his flock, then again he 
turned his back and commenced nodding, bowing, and crossing 

himself as before; numerous assistants similarly attired pre- 
 gented themselves from time to time, but their ministrations 
were as little calculated to edify as those of the officiating 
priest. Of these silent performers, one company entered 
stealthily on one side of the altar, knelt before it, and then 
disappeared on the other side. Another train bearing long 
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lighted candles performed a similar feat. One chorister was 
engaged in lighting a row of candles that stood about the 
altar ; another followed and extinguished them; while a third 
occupied himself with occasionally tinkling a bell, and filling 
up his spare time with lifting up the robe of the officiating 
priest. It seemed, indeed, that this youth and his bell were 
indispensably necessary, for thereby all changes of posture 
were regulated ; the audience standing, kneeling, or crossing 
themselves according to the directions given by the bell. 

One part of the congregation, however, depended entirely 
on other guides, and went through their part of the perform- 
ance in a manner very different from the dumb show that pre- — 
ceded it. Down the centre of the cathedral, ranged in two 
rows, stood a company of soldiers under strict military com- 
mand. On one side near the altar stood that part of the band 
which used only the cornet, and on the other the drummers. 
One of the military superiors stalked majestically between the 
lines and gave orders in a stentorian voice, which the men 
instantly obeyed—presenting arms, bending the knee, raising 
the cap, and crossing the breast with great military precision. 
The band was under similar orders, and the audience was 
treated first with a long and loud blast from the cornets, 
then with a deafening rattle from the drums, and afterwards 
with a combination of the two. In the midst of all this noise, 
the dumb show of the clergy continued ; but when the military 
antics were over, the band struck up a lively tune, the soldiers 
marched out of the cathedral, the lights about the altar were 
extinguished, and religious worship was over for that day. 
The soldiers went to their barracks to prepare for a grand 
review on the Champ de Mars; the men went off to cards, 
dominoes, and the theatres for the rest of the day, and the 
women clustered in little groups round various doors, and 
formed parties for card-playing. Such a result we might well 
expect from the absurd mummeries of the morning’s service ; 
and especially when we remember that the Church of Rome 
teaches, that although the fourth commandment says, ‘‘ Thou — 
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shalt do no manner of work,”’ it does not say, * Thou shalt do 
no manner of play.”’ 

A little way out of Chambery is a place of sveal local 
celebrity, called the ‘‘ Hill of Calvary.”” On ascending the hill 
there are, at regular distances on the right hand side, fourteen 
small chapels, called stations, each chapel containing a picture 
representing some part of the Saviour’s sufferings. On the 
summit of the hill stands a chapel measuring 18 ft. by 24 ft., — 
and containing an altar and various paintings. <A atrosile 
iron palisade guards the entrance, and a few copper coins 
were scattered about the floor. I copied the following inscrip- 
tion from a tablet over the door: ‘Pius VIII. accords to 
those who visit the fourteen stations of this Calvary, meditating 
the passion of our Divine Saviour, the same indulgences that 
those gain who visit devoutly, in person, the holy places at 
Jerusalem. This altar is’privileged for all people to the end 
of time.”” Before leaving the summit of the hill, I and my 
friend went again to the front of the chapel, and as it was the 

Sabbath evening, we thought a party that had gathered on the 
steps were there for devotional purposes, but we found they 
were card-players, who seemed to be taking peme of the 
pope’s indulgence. 

On the road to Grenoble I was shown another still hill, 
which is surmounted with a gilt statue of the Virgin, and has 
fourteen stations leading to it. Tradition says that three 
hundred years ago, there was a fearful landslip near this 
place; that it buried fourteen thriving villages and their 
inhabitants; turned the river Isere out of its course, and only 
stopped when it reached this hill,.on the summit of which 
there stood at that time a chapel dedicated to the Virgin. To 
this day the month of May is chosen as the time for making 
a pilgrimage to the spot; thousands from all parts of Savoy 
go and present their offerings, and come back with a plenary 
indulgence. | 

Another object of interest, though of a different nature, is 
the former residence of Rousseau, the celebrated French 
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“philosopher. The place is called the Charmettes, and it is 


only a pleasant walk out of Chambery. Here Rousseau lived 


for eight years during the time that he taught music in~ 


Chambery. Though about a century has since passed away, 
the house is‘kept in good repair, and various articles of 
furniture and some pictures were shown to us which formerly 
belonged to that wicked but talented man; but the chiof 


object of interest was his piano, on which he had probably 


often played the pleasant melody which now bears his name. 
But the place which gave me more pleasure in visiting than 
any other in Savoy, was Hautecombe, the ancient burial-place 


of the kings of Savoy and Sardinia. The readiest way of 
reaching the royal abbey from Chambery is by train to Aix 


les Bains, and then by boat across Lake Bourget. ‘This lake 
is surpassingly beautiful, its blue and limpid waters bathe the 
ieet of the mountains which rise perpendicularly out of it, and 
enclose it almost entirely ; thre chain of the Jura terminating 
the view on the north, and the highest ridges of the snow- 
capped Alps on the south. The monastery of Hautecombe 
has been used as the burial-place of the kings of Savoy and 
Sardinia for above seven hundred years. When the French 
revolution set free so many of the worst and fiercest passions 
of depraved human nature, its influence reached Savoy, and 
the revolutionary spirit attacked this resting-place of the dead. 
Its monuments were destroyed, and the place itself was sold 
to a manufacturer of pottery, who for some years carried 
on his business in the abbey. For thirty years Hautecombe 


was neglected; but in 1824 Charles Felix, king of Sardinia, 


restored it to its former use and condition, and appointed 
a fraternity of monks to pray for the dead, and to look after 
the condition of the building itself. On walking among 
the tombs of the mighty dead, I was startled by seeing a 
tomb bearing on it this inscription: ‘‘ ite jacet Bonifacius 
de Sabaudia Cantuariensis Archiepiscopus.”’ I was very anxious 
to know how an English archbishop came to lay his bones 
among those of the princes of Savoy, but I could obtain 
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no satisfactory information. from the monk who attended us. 
On examining the matter afterwards, I found that Boniface 
of Savoy belonged to the royal house, that after leaving the 
monastery of the Grande-Chartreuse, where he spent his early 
days, he had filled several important offices in the Church, 
and in 1245 he was appointed Archbishop of Cantesbuie 
This office he held for twenty-five years, and did his utmost 
to uphold the rights of Henry III. against the demands of his 
turbulent barons. So great was the confidence of Henry, that 
he appointed Boniface regent of the kingdom during the time 
that the signature of a treaty of peace demanded the presence 
of the king in France. 

In 1860, Savoy was ceded to France, but by a special arrange- 
ment between the Emperor of the French and the King of 
Italy, the latter was made the owner of the resting-place of 
his fathers. 

W. H. 


— 


Che Song of the Spade. 


Aut honour be paid to the homely spade— 
The sword and the spear are idle things— 

To the king in his pride and his subjects beside, 
Its tribute the spade of the husbandman brings. 


_ A bright thought from heaven to the tiller was given, 
_ Who first turned up to light the soil richly brown: 
God told in the blast how the seed should be cast— 
See the first yellow grains by the husbandman sown! 


See the first harvest-morn, and the ripe yellow corn, 
And the first crooked sickle thrust into the grain! 

With dancing and singing the valleys are ringing, 
For all that the spade has raised out of the plain. 


Then all honour be paid to the conquering spade— 
The sword and the shield are idle things— 

To the king in his pride and his subjects beside, 
Its bounties the spade of the husbandman brings. 


| 
J. G. 
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dsanc and Ejana. 
A STORY OF AFRICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER II. 


LET us once more go back to Cape Coast, and see how things 
have sped with Ejana and her parents. -Hjana’s father had 
died when she was about sixteen; and while her mother was 
winding up her affairs, in preparation for her return to Eng- 
land, Ejana had gone on a visit to her uncle in the interior. 
Isah Weina was greatly pleased to see his niece, who was now 
doubly dear to him since her father’s death, more especially as 
had not any children of his own. alas! this loving 
uncle was still a heathen, and although not worshipping gods - 
of his own, yet treated with disrespect the God that she wor- 
shipped ; hence it is not to be wondered at that he received _ 
with pleasure a visit from the terrible King of Ashantee, who 
came, attended by some of his principal chiefs and warriors. 
As soon as he saw the fair face of Ejana he was struck by it, 
and after dinner demanded her in marriage for his principal 
warrior then present, a young man who had taken an evident 
fancy for her. Isah Weina declared that she was not his to 


give; but the darkening glance of the tyrant warned him to i 


desist, and endeavouring to temporize, he promised to do his ~ 
utmost to secure her for the king’s favourite. 

HKjana had heard enough of the dreadful conversation to fill 
her with horror; and on retiring to bed pondered in her mind 
how to leave hee uncle’s house without exciting suspicion as 
to her motive. Uneasy and restless, she at last fell asleep ; 
but in the faint light of morning was alarmed by feeling 
_ something cold crawl with a gliding motion from her neck 
down to her feet. Pressing the clothes down behind her with 
the hand that was fortunately outside the covering, she sprang 
from the bed and rushed into her unc‘e’s room. In a few 
minutes he had assembled some of his people, and twisting the 
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bed ctoNgos together, they carried them into the yard, and 
with hatchets and axes chopped them into pieces. Exhausted 
at last by their efforts, they desisted, and found cut into 
pieces, when they unrolled the clothes, one of the largest and 
most venomous snakes of the country. The fright of this 
escape, taken in conjunction with her recent discovery, made 
Ijana seriously ill, and her uncle found it necessary to take 
her to Cape Coast Castle for advice; and when once safely 
there, under protection of the governor, she wisely remained 
until she sailed for England with her mother. 

jana and her mother had been residing about a year in the 
neighbourhood of London, when one evening they went to 
hear service at a small chapel not far from their house, and to 
their surprise a black minister addressed the congregation, and 
after preaching a very eloquent sermon, announced that he 
was on his way to Abeokuta, the chief city of Liberia, where 
he hoped to get a church. | 

At the conclusion of the service, Kjana’s mother asked him 
home to her house to supper; and on seeing Kjana, he inquired 
how it was that she was a mulatto, and listened with interest 
to the account of her early life. For four months Isaac, or, as 
we must call him, the Rev. Isaac Jefferson, was a constant 
visitor of Ejana and her mother in the evenings; and devoted 
his days to the business of preparing for his long voyage, and 
also receiving help and encouragement from his Christian 
friends. But his heart grew heavy when he thought of leaving 
Kjana behind him, for insensibly she had become to him as 
the one ewe lamb described by the prophet; and one evening, 
in a burst of sorrow, when speaking of his approaching 
departure, he revealed his feelings. In a moment Ejana was 
by his side, clasping one of his hands in hers, while with the 
other gently raising his bowed head, she murmured, ‘‘ Isaac, 
if my mother consents, I will be your partner, and, with God’s 
blessing, your helper in my native land.’’ Gazing for a 
moment into her beaming eyes, he led her to her mother, and 
asked her to consent to his taking her only child to be his 
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wife. For a minute the méther’s heart shrank at the thought 
of giving her up; but recollecting that England was but the 
land of her adoption, while with Africa all her early associa- 
tions were connected, and seeing that evidently the happiness 
of her child was at stake, she at length replied, ‘Take her, . 
Mr. Jefferson; but you must take me also, I cannot be 
separated her.”’ 

‘« Willingly,” he replied. And before they separated that 
night, arrangements were made for the marriage to take 
place within a fortnight; and Isaac was instructed to engage 
two additional berths in the vessel in which his own passage 
was already taken. 

Very quiet, but not the less happy, was the wedding of 
Isaac and Ejana, who a few days afterwards found themselves: 
once more on the ocean. 

We will pass over the voyage, and the first arrangements of 
the little family on their arrival in Abeokuta, and once more 
behold them about a month after they had become settled, and 
when Isaac had got a tolerable congregation as the appointed 
minister of a new church. 

The first Sabbath-day that he addressed them he glanced 
round upon his hearers, and said :—‘‘ 1 shall in a few brief 
sentences give you the history of my life, that you may know 
your minister fully.” He then gave them a short account of 
how his mother and he had been captured and conveyed to 
America, and of their life there up to the period of his mother’s 
death. But when he had reached this point, and was dwelling 
for a moment on the bitterness of his grief at losing the only 
one he had ever had to love, a venerable-looking, white-headed 
man threw his hands above his head, and exclaiming in the 
native language, ‘‘My wife, my dear wife!” burst into an 

agony of weeping, and was led into the vestry by some of his 
sympathizing friends. Isaac did not understand the exclama- 
tion, as it was in a dialect that differed from that he had heard 
spoken hitherto, and consequently he was surprised when he 
entered the vestry after the service to find himself clasped in 


? 
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the trembling arms of the old man, and claimed as his long- 
lost son. | 

Thus, after years of a separation that had threatened to be 
eternal, Isaac not only found his father, but found him for 
ever, for he had now no fear of even the separation caused by 
death ; knowing that in the humble, devout Christian parent 
he had discovered, their union, if ever interrupted here on 
earth, would be secure for ever in that better land where there 
shall be neither bond nor free, black nor white—but all will be 
as the angels of God, and shall rejoice in his presence, where 
parting shall be no more for ever. 


| 


~ 


Ir has often pleased me wonderfully when walking along 
the crowded London streets, to see the happy, innocent face of 
a little ckgld smiling at me from the strong arms of its father. 
The hurry, the bustle, the noise, the excitement around, find 
no reflection in that quiet little countenance. Dangers may 
threaten, accidents happen, prodigies attract; it heeds them 
not—it is considering quietly the incidents of its own tiny 
world; perhaps recalling the delicious flavour of the last bowl 
of bread and new milk, or looking eagerly to some such treat 
to come. Who can tell? It is impossible to guess what a 
very small child thinks about; its pretty little attempts at 
language are all too unintelligible to our grosser, grown-up 
perceptions. I fancy it must take a baby to understand and 
fully appreciate a baby. But there is one thing certain about 
the little one—it is at peace; it fears no danger; it feels the 
strong arms enfolding it; it leans upon the manly breast ; it 
can even pull the paternal whisker, or poke a friendly finger in 
the paternal eye; its confidence is perfect. But place it for 
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one moment on the crowded path, prop it up an instant against 
the wall, and leave it alone; immediately it becomes wild 
with terror; the noise and hurry and bustle, which affected it 
so little while in the father’s arms, now become fraught with 
danger—it is terrified alike by friend and foe. A stranger, 
however kindly disposed, may try in vain to comfort it; the 
father must return; he must take it once more to his bosom; — 
his voice must soothe it, his arms protect it, his love over- 
shadow it, before peace can return, and the sunny face once 
more shine through its tears. I have often envied these inno- 
cent ones, and gone on sighing to myself, ‘‘ Oh, that I could 


trust my heavenly Father like this! Oh, that 1 could realize 


his everlasting arms around me, and rest securely in his love !”’ 
Peace is an impossibility to a worldly man or woman. In the 
first place, there is nothing in this world that can utterly 
satisfy the immortal soul, and until we are satisfied we cannot 
be at peace. In the second place, there is nothing secure. If 
we could find anything that would by the perfection of its 
nature, and its suitability to all our requirements, satisfy the 
soul, the thought that we must leave it, even if it do not leave 
us, is sufficient to destroy perfect peace. ‘‘ Acquaint now thy- 
self with him, and be at peace,’’ was the advice given to Job 
by his friend. We must look from earth to heaven for this 
precious gift. Acquaintance with God is the way to peace. 
While we are strangers to him, there is no peace for us; the 
nearer we approach him, the more intimately we know him; 
by the teachings of the divine Spirit, the more absolutely we 
confide in him, and distrust ourselves, the nearer we approach 
perfect peace. We may adventure our all on him without 
reserve and without fear. | 

Our blessed Saviour was the only teacher who could promise 
peace to his followers. He only is the Prince of Peace. When 
he said, ‘‘ Peace I leave with vou,’ he declared his Divinity, 
his power to satisfy, not to stupify, the immortal soul. This is — 
a possession far above earthly things; it is the bow in the 
cloud of every storm. 
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“Tis little how the way is dressed 
Which leads us to eternal rest ; 
If here a storm, or there a shower, 
Uproots a tree, or kills a flower ; 
While others faint, our souls take wings, 
And soar above such trivial things.”’ 


It was this peace that enabled Paul and Silas to sing in the 
gloomy prison, with bleeding backs and their feet in the 
stocks; it was this peace that filled Stephen’s heart when, from 
amidst a raging crowd, with murder in their hearts, he looked 
up and saw ‘‘the heavens opened, and the Son of Man stand- 
ing on the right hand of God.’’? It was this peace which sub- 
dued the fiery and ambitious Paul, until he could write, ‘‘ God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world.’’ Yes, the world and all its vanities lose their charms 
for those who find peace; but the treasure they find is far 
greater than that they lose, or than any in the world’s store- 
house. I know few sights more delightful than .an aged 
Christian, whose hoary head is indeed ‘‘a crown of glory.” 
To talk with one who has tried and proved our Master for 
many years, and found him to be indeed ‘‘ the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever;’? who is looking forward with calm 
joy to the near approach of death, the ‘‘ Messenger of Peace,” 
nearing the celestial gates, with the glow of coming glory upon 
his cheeks,—is like a shady spot and a refreshing stream on 
a scorching day. For a time we forget the world, with its 
hurry of business, and eager competition, and disappointed 
hopes, and broken hearts; forget even our own sad expe- 
riences of unkept resolutions, and miserable sins, and deplorable 
coldness, and backslidings ; and share the peace which fills our 
venerable companion’s heart. ‘‘ Weaned from the vanities of 
earth,” he contemplates and speaks of heaven as his home. 
Some time ago, a friend told me of a lady who had once been 
wealthy, gay, and beautiful, the centre of an admiring circle of 
friends ; but she lost her riches, her husband, her friends, and 
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finally her sight; and found herself in her old age blind, 
paralysed, and dependent on charity for her bread. Yet she 
was most happy and peaceful. My friend assured me it was 
delightful and cheering to converse with her; you forgot the 
rigour of her lot, and the apparent misery of her situation, and 
saw only the saint, the favoured follower of Jesus, the heir of 
everlasting glory, approaching herrest. It mattered little that 
her bed was hard, her clothing scant, and her cupboard bare, 
while she pondered on the precious Saviour, the many mansions, 
the golden harp, and the spotless raiment, in the sinless world 
where is the tree and river of life, and where there shall be no 
more curse, neither sorrow nor sighing. 

pee | happened, during a most severe winter, that this old lady 
was forgotten for several days. ‘The little girl, whose duty it 
was for a slender stipend to look in every morning, and do 
what was necessary, was prevented by sickness, or some other 
cause. The snow gathered thick in the little garden, and 
blocked up the cottage-door; but no friendly footstep pressed 
it, bringing relief and comfort to the blind and feeble sufferer 
within. At length some neighbours called, and found her 
lying in her humble bed nearly dead from cold and want. She 
had had neither food nor fire for several days of bitter weather. 
With infinite care and love, and many bitter self-reproaches, 
some friends gathered round her, and administered to her 
necessities. She slowly recovered under their tender care, 
but no word of complaint or upbraiding did she utter. She 
said she thought the Lord was about to call her to himself, and 
that was all. In her extremity she never doubted him. She 
knew he did not forget her, and waited the accomplishment 
of his will in perfect peace. 


A. H.} 
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Spiders. 


‘How often do we hear the exclamation, ‘‘There’s a nasty 


spider!” We are too prone, for some slight or fancied 
reason, to affix the adjectives ‘‘ nasty”’ or ‘‘ugly ”’ to portions 
of God’s handiwork. There is an old adage, ‘Give a dog an 
ill name, and then hang him ;’’ but we find that many reverse 


this process. ‘To punish first, and then to prove your victim — 
guilty, was an old-fashioned custom in the troublous land 


about the Border ; hence it was often called Jedburgh justice. 

You began by biflicting the penalty you thought fit upon an 
offender, to prevent any possibility of escape on his part or of 
dubitation on yours; and that being done, you set to work to 
prove the guilt of the criminal. The eeslenion having been 
anticipated, very greatly simplified this part of the process. 


The unfortunate spider is too often treated thus; the sight of 


it alone suffices to call forth ¢xclamations of disgust and 
fright from many. Luckless creature! rarely indeed does it 
receive justice tempered with mercy, but it is hunted down 


_ with the readiest weapon at hand by even the most tender- 


hearted of servant-maids. This strong antipathy to the spider 
is shared by many from whom a more kindly feeling might be 
looked for—by those who, from their large-heartedness, might 
be expected to throw a friendly glance upon every created 
thing. Thus even the great John Foster records that ‘‘he 
hated spiders, because they killed flies.” The microscope, that 
great revealer, has now proved that every animated being is, 
almost of necessity, taking the life of _—. his inferiors, 
consciously or unconsciously. 

But, returning to our subject, much may be said in favour 


’ of the spider, so much maligned; though it must be admitted 
that it is the disfigurer of our choicest rooms, the universal 


Arab of our houses and gardens. Before we ask you to 
follow us through some episodes of spider life, let us glance 
briefly at a few circumstances which may partly redeem its 
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name from opprobrium. Firstly, spiders undoubtedly do us 
considerable service by the reduction they effect in the number 
of flies and gnats which, during the summer season, occasion 
much discomfort to a large number of people. (It must be 
admitted that spiders often destroy their victims in a manner 
that seems cruel to us, by securing them with cinctures of 
silk, and leaving them to struggle till exhausted). Secondly, 
a redeeming quality to be set over against their apparent 
cruelty is their great affection towards their progeny. Thirdly, 
spiders present us with a commendable example of diligence 


_ and perseverance ; we see them day by day labouring at their 


elaborate snares, reconstructing and repairing, in spite of 


their frequent ruin by the hand of man, or the efforts of their — 


captives, or by the winds and rains. Fourthly, it has been 
noted by the curious, that spiders are affected to some extent 


by electrical and other atmospheric phenomena. Few obser-— 


tions have as yet been made in this direction, but it is believed 
that by closely watching them meteorological indications 
might be detected. Fifthly, the astronomer has reason to be 
grateful to the spider, for its delicate threads are invaluable 
for the purpose of crossing the disc of his telescope, enabling 
him to ascertain with precision the passage of a celestial body 
across a given point. Lastly, and of less importance, a 
singular kind of silk has been constructed from spiders’ 
webs; but even if the supply were sufficiently abundant, its 


manufacture is attended with difficulties which render its use 


in this way impracticable except as a curiosity. Although 
the scientific world has during the present century been 
thoroughly astir, and nearly every group of living organisms 
has been investigated, yet the spiders have not attracted 
the attention of many. The paucity of observers has, how- 


ever, to some extent been compensated by their zeal. The 


Rev. O. P. Cambridge tells us with some naivéte the won- 
derment of the people of a large town, when they beheld 
a tall parson picking up from the pavement some tiny 
objects, and carefully carrying them off; he having discovered 
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some rare spiders running along in that singular locality. 
Spiders were at one time associated with the true Insrcra, but 
nearly all naturalists of note, except Mr. Newman, have 
agreed to their separation. They are now, therefore, con- 


nected with the Crustacea, forming a very natural group. At 


first sight, the spider appears to an unobservant eye as if it 
were a roundish soft ball, supported on long-jointed legs. On 
inspection, the ball-like mass is found to constitute the 


abdomen, the true body and head forming the anterior smaller 


portion. ‘The legs are eight, the head is destitute of those 
conspicuous parts called antenna, so universal amongst insects, 
but it has a pair of saw-like pincers. The eyes are simple, 
totally unlike the compound organs of most adult insects; 
they are generally six or eight in number, dispersed over the 
head. 

~ It is remarkable that spiders have, to a great extent, 
the power of reproducing lost limbs. The spinnerets, which 
emit the thread, when examined by a high magnifying power, 
are very singular. The teats are studded with thousands of 
minute tubes, and from the orifice of each issues a fluid, 
which is drawn out by the spider into a thread of extreme 
tenuity. ‘These are interwoven by the spider. It is thought 
that of some species only the males spin webs; in many species, 
both sexes; other kinds spin: no webs, but are either 
“Jurkers,” lying in ambush in a flower or leaf, feigning 
death, and springing suddenly upon their prey; or else 
‘‘hunters,”’ following it down with indomitable perseverance 
and craft. It seems difficult, indeed, for an animal devoid of 
wings to ‘‘get its living” by the pursuit of insects who are 
mostly thus endowed. Spiders are, however, capable of 
enduring extreme abstinence. ‘The young of a few kinds are, 
it is stated, fed by the parent; but in the majority, the death 
of the parent precedes the birth of her offspring. ‘The eggs 
of most species remain unhatched during the winter, emerging 


in early spring, when the web-weavers commence their traps — 


almost immediately, and manage to secure a goodly supply of 
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the ‘small fry’? of the insect world, which the genial 
weather brings forth. Some spiders drop their eggs at 
random, but most form them into a cocoon. | 

Professor Hentz says, that ‘ all her limbs, one by one, may 
‘be torn from her body, without forcing her to abandon her 


hold. But if, without injuring her, the cocoon be skilfully 


removed, and suddenly thrown out of sight, she instantaneously 
doses all her activity, seems paralyzed, and coils her limbs as 
if near death. If the bag be restored, her ferocity and 
strength return the moment she has any perception of its 
presence, and she rushes to her treasure to defend it to the 
last.”” We do not find that young spiders, though hatched 
in company, act at all fraternally; suspicious, even at that 


early age, they scatter about, and each takes care of himself 


or herself. 


Many mythic tales have been related about the spider. It 
has been said that they eject a poisonous venom; but this is 
probably as groundless as the like report about the toad. A 
small red kind, common in the country during harvest-time, 
when it crawls upon the skin, occasions some irritation, but 
this tickling is not in the least dangerous. 

A story, translated from some foreign work, relates how in 
‘a certain cathedral, in a Continental town, a large lamp was 
day by day duly replenished with oil, but from some cause this 
mysteriously diminished. At last, a watch being set, a 
gigantic spider was seen to descend the chain, and drink up 
the oil. It was killed, and found to weigh—how many ounces 
I forget, but something prodigious! A tyro in natural history 
now knows that spiders are no more capable of indefinite 
increase than men; and further, that oil to them is probably 
as distasteful as salt water is to us. 

An observer, some years ago, reported that spiders in certain 
positions, where their nets were exposed to dust and soot, were 
in the habit of shaking them, to free them from extraneous 
substances. They have been observed to shake their webs and 
jerk the threads under circumstances where that could not be 
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the explanation. This oscillation is done, 1 most likely, to test 
the strength of the cords. 

An allusion to the spider, which appears in our auth 
Bible in the Book of Proverbs, may be considered erroneous, 
on the strength of powerful evidence :—‘‘The spider taketh 
hold with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces.’’ Investigation 
of the meaning of the Hebrew word, coupled with the accounts 
given by travellers in Eastern countries, leads us to apply this 
to the gecko, a species of lizard. 

The spiders we see about our houses and in our gardens, are 
but a small part of the sum total. The great host is found 
amongst the blades of grass, running upon the heath or sand- 
bank, climbing every tree or shrub. ‘These are mostly 
unnoticed by the passers-by; but when dislodged by beating 
for insects, according to the custom of entomologists, they 
appear in superabundance, crawling sometimes in all direc- 
tions over the person thus engaged. My own experience, 
however, testifies that they are assuredly innoxious. 


J. R. S. Currrorp. 
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Wuart the River Nile is to Egypt, that the Bible is, and much more, to 
the whole world. if Egypt lost the Nile she would soon lose all her fer- 


tility, beauty, and wealth. If the world lost the Bible, it would soon | 


lose all its spiritual purity, prosperity, and hope. Some explorers of sub- 
terranean: passages, in which were many and intricate turnings, unex- 
pectedly found their lights extinguished, and being unable to grope their 
way in the dark, they miserably perished! We are now wandering in @ 
dark world ; God’s word is the only sure “lamp for our feet, and light 
for our path.” If we had that light put out we should be lost in the 
blackness of darkness, we should scem left without God and without hope 
in the world. The Bible is very precious, for it teaches us the best way of 
living, the noblest way of suffering, and the happiest way of dying. We 
may use it as a looking-glass, in which to sce ourselves ; or as an armoury, out 
of which to get weapons to fight our spiritual foes; or as a barometer, by 
which to judge of the condition of the moral atmosphe re; or as a telescope, 
by which to look beyond the stars; or as a chart, by which to steer in 
safety across the ocean of life, so as to reach at last the port of heaven. 
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Bob Short. 


My friend, Bob Short, is the merriest, chirpiest, most 


cricket-like little fellow I know of within a circle of a dozen - 


miles. How he contrives to keep up such a stock of spirits on 
which no duty has been paid I cannot understand. The 
heavy responsibilities resting on that small pair of shoulders 


_ would completely double up a far brawnier organization. 


A small ailing wife, and ten vigorous little olive-branches, 
rising one above the other like the steps of a close-staved 
ladder, with the exception of the last branch, whose advent is 
too recent to admit of his rising at all, are burdens we should 
consider heavy enough to sink any man’s head below water- 
mark. How Bob contrives to keep his above it, is a problem 
I have long been attempting to solve. Yet there he is, bobbing 
up and down as buoyantly as a cork in a water-butt; disap- 
pearing, it is true, under some heavier pressure than usual, for 
a little while, but only to rebound to the surface with an 
augmented elasticity, or like a well-tempered spring that 


immediately rights itself on the removal of its load. : 


There is a secret in the life of such a man that is worth find- 
ing out; a secret that will repay any man for the trouble of 


searching, providing he succeed in making it his own when he ~ 


has found it. I would willingly give my kind aunt’s quarterly 


allowance to her dutiful nephew to begome the owner of it. If 


the absence of care or responsibility could produce happiness, 
[ ought to be an eminently happy man. With no wife to 
plague me, no family to impoverish me, and without even the 
necessity of earning the daily bread I eat, and with my whole 
attention concentrated on one object, namely, that of securing 
for myself all that contributes to make life pleasant, I am still 
far from the goal I seek. Nay, more than this, I feel certain 
that my little friend Short, with all his drawbacks, is a happier 
man than I am. Whence comes it, then, that I who spend 
my whole time in searching for it, fail to find it, while my 
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humble friend, who is much too busy in battling with adverse 
circumstances to think about happiness, succeeds in securing 


it? Being a thoughtful man, I have turned this subject over 
in my mind a great many times, and have regarded it from > 


every point of view, that I might, if possible, account for such 
aseeming anomaly. ‘The result of my reflections will enable 
the reader to judge for himself, whether or not I have succeeded 
in making the secret my own. 

_ For some years, I have had the honour to te Short’s first- 
floor lodger. I have thus had better opportunities than most 
folks of studying my friend’s character, and if I were called to 
put a monetary value upon it, I should decidedly say that it is 


worth its weight of a commodity that does not overburden the 


pockets of the owner of that character. 

My first intimacy occurred when Bob’s eldest daughter died. 
She was barely four years old when she left this world for a 
better. She was the light and life of that poor little fellow’s 
heart. Fromthetirstsymptoms of the disease, which had its seat 


in the brain, I saw clearly that the case was hopeless, but I did 


not tell my poor friend so. He bravely hoped against hope. 
Frequent and fervent were the petitions put up by himself and 
his wife for the restoration of their darling. But the decree 
had gone forth, and she died. Bob was not in the room at the 
time of her departure, but when the intelligence was broken to 
him, he simply replied, in the words of old Job, ‘‘ The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.”’ Fortwo whole hours did my poor friend and I pace 
up and down the narrow gravel path of our little back garden. 


_ Neither of us spoke a word; our hearts were too full. Bob 


humbly acquiesced in the wisdom of the dispensation, and now 
looks forward to a happier meeting, when his darling shall be 
restored to him a thousandfold more beautiful than when she 
left him. And she was beautiful, for earth hath its beauties 
as well as heaven. How often have I seen Bob tenderly stroke 
back her rich flaxen tresses, to clear a space on that peach-like 


cheek whereon to plant a kiss. Even now I seem to see those 
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little red? pouting lips held up for the paternal salute, and 
those calm blue eyes reflecting in their depths two tiny images 


of that little man’s loving face. The ‘“Good-bye, fah-fah!” 


uttered in bird-like tones again and again, until Bob himself 
is far beyond sight or hearing, still rings in my ears. Years 


-wiave passed since then, and others from time to time have 


been added to the family circle, which now includes within its 
area a good round dozen. | 

Short, though an indulgent parent, is a strict disciplinarian 
in all that pertains to religious duties. Not a morsel of food 
must be touched until grace has been said by all, beginning 
with the oldest, and ending with the youngest, whose imperfect 
petitions in broken English, though they sometimes raise a 
smile, find their way to a throne of grace as readily as those 
more ambitious attempts which proceed from adult lips. 

At the breakfast-table it is marvellous to witness the rapid 
diminution of that great, brick-shaped loaf, as slice after slice 
disappears down the throats of the hungry urchins gathered 
around it. ‘It is surprising,’ says the delighted mother, 
“‘where they put it all to.” So thinks the father, whose 
aching hand bears witness to the pertinacity of their attacks. 
Scarcely has apple-faced Polly, the last helped, raised a bit to 
her lips, when young Hopeful, first born, and first helped, 
modestly prefers a request for more. When do parents get a 
bit or sup themselves ? a 

'How the chubby rogues too seem to enjoy their food. 
Nothing comes amiss to them, with digestive powers capable cf 
exciting envy in the breast ofan ostrich ; the work of assimila- 
tion goes on bravely, producing specimens of sturdy growth, 
exceedingly creditable to Bob in particular, and to humanity 
in general. 

It sometimes happens that my friend Short indulges at 


breakfast in the simple luxury of a herring or a rasher of | 


bacon. It i® amusing then to observe the number of small 


watchful eyes intensely fixed upon him, eager to obtain the 


slightest fragment. It is so sweet from papa’s plate; and 
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happy is the urchin who gets it. On such occasions I have 
seen a small herring undergo an amount of division and sub- 
division that went far to prove the infinite divisibility of matter. 

Whenever I contemplate my friend’s slender resources, and 
consider the wide area over which they have to be spread, I 
am led to the conclusion that the age of miracles has not yet 
ceased, The five loaves and two small fishes do more fre- 
quently satisfy a multitude than some good folks imagine. 
Short’s views on this subject I know are in accordance with 
my own. ‘ How can we account for the fact of a little going 
such a very long way,’ said he, when speaking on this sub- 
ject, ‘‘ unless we admit the Biblical explanation, ‘that man 
does not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- | 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God’? We ask his blessing on 
our morsel, he gives it, and all who partake of it have enough 
and to spare.’ And certainly 1 have known several house- 
holds lke Short’s, who seemed to have inherited from the 
widow of Zarephath her oil-cruse and meal-barrel. 

Every morning punctually at eight a.m., I observe from my 
window Bob Short emerge from Ins hoor. He is on his way 
to the City, intent on winning bread for his little ones. The 
weather may be cold and frosty, but he does not seem to feel 
it. Though scantily clad, he goes on his way rejoicing. 

Beneath that kerseymere waistcoat his heart, tilled with loving 
- thoughts of those he has left behind him, beats warmly and 
bravely. And this morning I overheard him laughingly tell | 
his wife, that the increase of his family would necessitate his 

rising an hour earlier to get the kissing done before breakfast. 
_ On his return to his home at night, the little ones are gene- 
rally comfortably tucked up in bed. There is one night, how- 
ever, in the week when my landlord comes home earlier than 
usual. Children have sharp ears, and Short’s are not excep- 
tions to the rule. They know his approaching footstep, and 
-_ ean distinguish that particular knock from all others. At the 

first tap of the knocker, the youngsters rush for the stairs, 
scamper along the passage, and lie for the door to obtain 
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papa’s first greetings. Alas! in the race, apple-faced Polly 
has been left far behind by her nimble-footed companionse 
Too fat for rapid locomotion, she bewails her hard fate with 
tears. The tears are wiped away, and Polly is made happy 
by the possession of one of papa’s fingers, by which she leads 
him down-stairs tomamma. Officious little folks crowd round 
him. One takes his hat, another his coat, a third his boots, 
while a fourth hunts for his slippers; all being eager to show 
their love by some act that shall conduce to his comfort. As 
I observe these indications of filial affection, the Psalmist’s 
words occur to my mind :—‘‘ Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them; they shall not be ashamed, but they 
shall speak with the enemies in the gate.” 

It may be considered a breach of friendship to describe a 
man’s outward physique, but as my friend Short’s eye is not 
likely to light on these pages, I may be excused for stating 
that his personal appearance is neither grand nor imposing. 


Hard, matter-of-fact folks call it ‘‘short and stumpy;” and © 


it must be confessed, that five feet two inches and a half in 
one’s stockings (which is Short’s measure) is slightly incom- 
patible with a lofty bearing and majestic mien. However, I 
don’t suppose that such exalted notions ever enter the brain of 
my simple-minded landlord. Still Bob, small as he is, is not 


without a certain dignity, the result of conscious rectitude, and 
before which I have more than once seen deceit and falsehood 


quail. Like all loving natures, he has a large share of both 
physical and moral courage; qualities that are oftener exer- 
cised for the good of others than for his own. A notable 
instance of this occurred when the opposite house, belonging 


to that testiest of old ladies, Mrs. McStinger, caught fire. She, 


dear old soul, at the time was comfortably snoozing in the top 
attic, innocent as a new-born babe of the devouring element 
that was leaping upwards to destroy her. At the first alarm, 
Bob, forgetful of all the spiteful things she had said of him, 
dashed across the street, burst open the front door, rushed up 
the burning staircase, seized the sleeping old lady, and brought 
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her bodily down, bed-clothes and all. My first impression 
‘when the heap was deposited at my feet was, that Bob in his 
haste had clutched the blanket and missed the McStinger. I 
was agreeably mistaken however. When the last fold had been 
carefully unwound, McStinger was found at the bottom more 
frightened than hurt. In his courageous efforts to rescue his 
neighbour, Bob was severely burnt, and for three long months 
was incapable of attending to his ordinary duties. But he was 
not suffered to want; his employers generously continued his 
salary during his absence, and a host of other kind friends 
zathered round him eager to contribute to his necessities. 
(To be continued.) | 


Spring. 
A SCHOOL SONG FOR LITTLE ONES. 
Tune—“ Bonnie DUNDEE.” 


Come merrily dancing, and heartily sing 

Right gladly a welcome to beautiful Spring. 

She is coming with flowers, with frolic, and glee, 
And, after her, Summer, as bright as can be. 


Old Winter has gone, with his ice and his snow ;_ 
He would not come back if we called him, I know: 
So, then, welcome Summer, and merrily sing 

A greeting to lovely and beautiful Spring. 

Come merrily join us in work and in play, 

For nothing like work makes the time fly away; 
Put your. heart in your duties, and work away hard, 
And Summer will bring you a glorious reward. _ 


For then, ’mid the flowers and sweet-scented hay, 
After steadily working you'll merrily play ; 
Then join in our chorus, and heartily sing 
A welcome to lovely and beautiful Spring. 
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Edtuard and Harry. 
A TALE FOR BOYS. 


CHAPTER II. 


_ Tu two boys had not gone very far along the road, when 


they heard some one come running behind them, and looking | 


round they saw Lambert (a day-boy) rushing towards them, 
with a large bag slung over his shoulders, and looking very 
heated and tired. I must here explain a very favourite game 
both with Boarders and Skites, viz., ‘‘ Hare and Hounds.” 
One boy, supposed to be the hare, carried with him a bag full 
of paper torn into small pieces, which was called scent. ‘The 
hare was started a certain time before the hounds, who were 
any number of boys, following after him. The object of the 
game is. for the hounds to catch the hare, which they trace by 
means of the scent that he (the hare) scatters as he runs. It 
is a very good country game, but would hardly do for London 
schoolboys. 


This is what Lambert, with several of the Skites, were play- 


ing at, when he came up with Edward and Harry. On seeing > 


them he stopped, and evidently did not seem to wish to pass 
them. 


But Edward cried out, ‘‘Come on, Lambert, we are not 
roing to hurt you. Runon, old fellow, or you will be caught.”’ 


‘‘Oh!” exclaimed Lambert, ‘‘I must give in now, for I. 


have used all my scent; but don’t bully me, there’s good 
fellows, for I am rather out of breath.”’ 

‘ Bully you,” said Harry, “ we are not going to do that. 
But stay, I think I have an old newspaper in my pocket, 
which you can tear up as you go along. Use very little at a 
time, and it will last you a good while.” 

‘¢ Oh, thanks,” said Lambert; ‘‘ 1 am very much obliged to 
you, indeed. Are you sure you didn’t want it, though.” 
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‘‘ No,” answered Harry. ‘I have read as much of it as I 
want; so be off, or the hounds will be on you.” 

Away started Lambert, wondering what had come to Harry, 
who was generally the greatest bully of the Skites, and fancy- 
ing that there must be something init, though he seemed very 
friendly to him, he thought. 

‘“ Well done, Harry,”’ said Edward ; ‘‘that’s a beginning. 
Now don’t you feel much more aanibetable than if you had 
turned round upon that fellow and given him a black 
eye 99 

Of course I do, Harry. 

Hardly was Lambert out of sight (and he was a fast runner), 
when ten or a dozen younger boys came running along, who, 
seeing Harry, were going to turn back, but Edward called out 
to them to come on. Hearing this, they turned round again, 
and were going to run past them, fearing they were going to 
be roughly used; but Edward told them not to be frightened, 
as he wanted to speak to them, and he also wished to give 
Lambert a little start on them. 

' “* Now,” he said, “‘ boys, we are not going to thrash you or 
_ bully you any more ; as that is what you expected, was it not?” 
Yes,’ cried they altogether. | 
“ Well, we two are going to give that up; and we are going 
to see if we can’t get the other Boarders to do the same, and 
be kind to you; and let us see if we cannot all be better 
friends in future. Whatsay you?” 
“ Hurrah,” shouted all of them; “Three cheers for the 
Boarders; and off they ran like young dogs. 

‘¢ It’s not so difficult, after all, to be kind.” 

‘< Oh dear, no,” replied Edward ; “it’s just as easy as to be 
a bully; but you have hardly had a trial yet. Wait till we get 
amongst the Boarders. Still our example may do some good. 
Do you know, Harry, before I came to this school 1 had always 
been taught tosay my prayers morning and evening; and the 
last words almost my dear mother said to me, as I was coming 
away, were, ‘Edward, don’t forget to say your prayers. 
— Well, the first night when I went to bed, as usual I knelt 
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down to say my prayers, when half-a-dozen slippers and a 
bolster or two came at my head;:and not one of the boys in 
the room knelt down, much less said any prayers. However, 
I was determined to do what was right; and now I see several 
of them follow my example, and say their prayers every day. 
So that’s a good thing, is it not? I am quite sure example is a 
great thing, and if a good one, does a great deal of good ; and, 
on the other hand, if a bad one, does just as much harm.”’ 

‘‘I quite agree with you,” replied Harry; ‘‘ we are just 
like sheep—if one goes, the others will follow.” . 

‘That just shows how necessary it is a good example 
should be set,” said Edward. ‘But we must be thinking of 
going towards home, for it’s getting late I fancy. Can you 
tell me the time if you please, sir?’’ said he, turning to a 
gentleman who was passing just then. 

‘‘ What do you want to know the time for?’’ replied the 
gentleman, in a very gruff tone. | 

‘‘ Because we are a long way from school, and must be 
back by five o’clock,’’ answered Harry. 

‘‘ Well, you had better look sharp, or you'll be late ;’’ and 
so saying, he walked on. 

‘‘T should like to bonnet that man,’ Harry. 
‘‘ Why couldn’t he answer a fellow civilly ?”’ 

‘‘T say, Harry, my friend, you are forgetting oo ry’ 
already,” said Edward. ‘‘ That just shows what I was say- 
ing; you haven’t had a trial before, and directly one comes, 
you are done for.” 

‘‘ No, I don’t think so; only it does make one —— to hear 
oneself spoken to like that.” 

‘* But,” replied Edward, “that’s just what you must ilocos 
and what you are to do under those circumstances is not to 
take any notice of it, and not on any account to lose your tem- 
per, for then your opponent has a hold upon you, and can 
laugh at you to any extent. The best plan is, I think, to 
remember him, who had more than ever you or I have totry 
our tempers, and who, when reviled, reviled not again. If 
you think of some of the trials he had to suffer, it will help 
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you to get over some of yours. Do not think I am preaching 
to you; but I am only throwing out a few hints, which I have 
found very useful.”’ 

‘‘T am very much obliged to you, Edward, for those hints. 
I see I am very hasty; and I am afraid I shall never be like — 
you, however much I try.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, don’t say so, Harry, for I often lose my —7 but 
I know you will try your best to conquer it.”’ 

After a brisk walk, the two boys arrived back at the old 
school, but they were behind their time, and tea had com- 
menced ; however, after explaining to the master in charge 
the reason for being late, they took their respective seats and 
made up for lost time. Inthe evenings the boys had to prepare © 
_ their lessons for the next day, which they did altogether in the 
large school-room; and at half-past eight the head-master 
came up and read prayers, after which they went to bed. 
This evening though, much to the boys’ astonishment, Mr. 
Hall came up rather before eight and told them to put their 
books away, as he had something to say to them. The boys 
looked at each other, and wondered what was coming. After 
silence had been obtained he began :— 

‘My dear boys, I am very sorry to tell you a very serious 
accident has happened to-day in this school, occasioned en- 
tirely by the boy’s own folly and wickedness. William 
Morris, a great favourite with you all, I think, was as usual 
this morning amongst us well and happy; he is now laid on a 
sick bed, from which we expect he will never return. It appears 
that he got over into the Squire’s orchard, at the end of the 
playground, and climbed up the large apple-tree there, which 
you all no doubt know, and coming down, his foot slipped and 
he fell almost from the top of the tree. He was not discovered 
for more than an hour; and when brought into the school, and 
examined by Dr. Hewitt, it was found he had received such 
injuries that it is feared he can never recover. Let this, my 
dear boys, be a warning to you all, and never do anything 
which you know to be wrong, for rest assured your sins will 
find you out. Ihave just come from Morris’s bedside, and 
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this is what he said to me:—‘ Will you go to the boys, and 


tell them what has happened to me, and say 1am afraid I shall — 


never see them any more in this world; but I hope, if God 


will jorgive me my sins,-to meet them in a better world. 


‘Tell them to pray for me, that I may be forgiven; and tell the 
Day-boys that I am very, very sorry for whatever I have done 
or said unkind to them, and I ‘hope they will forgive me; and 
I sincerely trust the Boarders will, for my sake, not tease or 
bully them any more, but try and be friends with each other, so 
that when we die we may all meet in heaven. For the Bible 
tells us, ‘‘ He that hateth his brother is a murderer; and ye 


_know that no murderer can enter into the kingdom of God.” 


Ask them to remember my last words, which are, ‘‘ Prepare to 
meet your-God.’”’’ He could say no more,” said Mr. Hall, “ so 
I thought I would come and téfl you at once; and I hope these 
words will sink into your minds, and that you will profit by 
them.” 

The boys listened with breathless agitation till Mr. Hall 
had finished; and when he had done so, a shght murmur 
went through the room, of ‘‘ Poor Morris!’’ Some of the boys 


asked to be allowed to see him; but their master told them 


ihey must wait till the next day before they could do that. 
The next morning Morris died, and many were the tears 
that were shed for him. But his last words had made a 
change in that school; no longer were Boarders and Day-boys 
fighting and abusing one another, but they all tried to be as 
friendly as they could with each other, and to follow out their 
dying schoolmate’s request to love one another. ‘There were, 
of course, outbreaks sometimes, but they were not allowed to 


go to the extent they used to before. Harry and Edward had 
their trials and temptations, but one encouraged and helped 


the other. Harry, after some little time, managed so to check 

his violent temper, that he hardly seemed lke the same boy ; 

and Edward, indeed both, grew up to be good and happy 

men ; for as Harry often said in after years, it is impossible to 

be really happy unless we do our duty towards God and man. 
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Hight.” 
GENTLY darkness closes o’er us. 
May we sleep till morning light! 
First, though, join our evening chorus, _ 
Wishing each and all, ‘‘ Good night.” 
Angels, kindly hover near us ; 
Spread your wings us safe to keep; - 
God, our Father, kindly hear us, 
_ Give thy weary children sleep. 


Guide us through the coming morrow, 
‘Teach us how and where to go : 
Bless our duties, cheer our sorrow, 

Lead us on through weal or woe. 
Unknown morrow, stealing near us, 

Brings no danger to affright ; 
Father, kind, in heaven hear us, 

As we whisper low, ‘‘ Good night.” 


Hand in hand, together singing, | 
Lingering in each other’s sight, 
In our ears will long keep ringing 
Echoes low, ‘‘ Good night, good night.’ 
And around us gently stealing, 
As in fancy’s land we roam, 
Like the dim and distant pealing 
Of the Sabbath bells of home. 


Near us, as if never parted, 
Crossing over land and sea, 

Come the dear ones, the true-hearted, 
Whom by day we cannot see. 

Ah! the darkness closing o’er us, 
Is as dear as morning light. 

Join ye, then, our evening chorus, | 
Singing low, ‘‘ Good night, good night.”’ | 

M. 8. G. 
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Closing Scenes. 


DEATH OF REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


Tnts eminent servant of God was one of the chief instru- 
ments in effecting that revival of religion which took place in 
the last century. He was indeed one who ‘turned many to 
righteousness,’ and one whose memory is blessed. His first 
sermon was so successful, that a complaint was made to the 
Bishop of Gloucester that Whitefield had driven fifteen persons 
mad. After this, wherever he preached, amazing multitudes 
flocked together, and extraordinary results followed his labours. 
On returning to Bristol, after a long absence, he was met 
about a mile from the city by multitudes on foot, some in 
coaches, and others on horseback; and people blessed him as 


he passed along the street. When preaching in churches some 


people would hang on the rails, others climbed on the leads of 
the church, while inside, the place was so hot with their 
breath, that water would run down the pillars like drops of 
rain. Wherever he went the same flood of popularity 
followed him. In London he sometimes administered the 
sacrament early on Sunday morning, when, during the winter 
months, the streets were filled with people carrying lights and 
hastening to church. This is the more surprising when we 
remember that he was only at that time twenty-two years of 
age. He had a strong desire to spread the Gospel in America, 
and in the course of his ministry he visited that continent no 
fewer than seven times, everywhere preaching the Gospel, and 


everywhere being attended with remarkable success. On 


being shut out of the churches of London, he commenced 
preaching in the open air. Sometimes as many as from 
20,000 to 40,000 persons were present ; one hundred carriages 
have been counted at one of his services, besides great 
numbers of horsemen, while every inch of standing ground 
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that was available, and every overhanging tree, was cageorly 
occupied by other attentive worshippers. 

Wales, Ireland, Scotland, Holland, and all parts of England, 
received the benefit of his ministrations. 

Ie usually preached fifteen times.a week, and yet constantly: 
complained of his slothfulness. When his friends told him he 
would wear himself out, his answer was, ‘‘1 had rather wear 
out than rust out.”? “Once he said, “ lam burning with a 


fever, and have a violent cold, but Christ’s presence makes 
” Men of all classes flocked to hear him, 

and even ILume, the infidel, declared that it was worth going 
fifty miles to hear Whitefield preach. Constant labour and 
suffering had so often broken in on his health, that his death 
had been long’ apprehended. In the beginning of September, 
1770, his health so far failed, that he was only able to preach 
once a day.- On 29th September, he preached for nearly two 
ours in the open air, and with this sermon he ended his work 
on earth. Tis weakness was so ereat that before goimg out 
to preach the last time, his prayer was, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, 1 am 
weary én thy work, but not weary of thy work; if 1 have not 
yet finished my course, let me go and speak for thee once 
more in the fields, and then come home and die.” |About 
two o'clock the next morning, he wasso troubled with asthma,. 
that he woke his attendant and told him of his condition. 
Por four hours he struggled with his affliction, and having 
said to a friend near him, ‘‘ l am dying,” he breathed his last. 

Two days before his death, he had said in his sermon, “ My 
body fails, my spirit expands, how willingly would I live for 
ever to preach Christ ;- but I die to be with him.’ Mr. White- 
field had often said, that if he died abroad he would like his. 
old friend the Rev. John Wesley to preach his funeral ser- 
mon. Mr. Wesley did so on the 18th November, 1770, on 
which occasion he chose for his text Numbers xxiii. 10, ‘‘ Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.” 


me smile at pain. 
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Che Israelites and their Neighbours. 

Tue Canaanrres.—When Abraham first settled in the land 
which he was afterwards to receive as a possession, ‘the 
Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then in the land.” Five 
other nations, viz., the Amorites, Hittites, Jebusites, Girga- 
shites, and Hivites dwelled there too; and together they made 
up the seven nations which had descended from Canaan, the 
grandson of Noah. ‘The Canaanites occupied the part after- 
wards called Phoenicia; the mountains south of the Promised 
Land were the dwellings of the Hittites; about Shechem dwelt 
the Hivites ; the Girgashites lived nedr the eastern shore of 


Gennesareth; the Jebusites occupied the (istrict round 


Jerusalem. On the west of the Dead Sea the Amorites held 
sway; while the Perizzites are supposed to have been mixed 
among the other nations. In one respect/all these natrons 
were alike, they were all addicted to the grossest forms of 
idolatry, and were ‘sinners before the Lord exceedingly.” 
For twelve years they were tributaries to Chedorlaomer, king 
of Elam, and when they ventured to rebel, he and his alhes 
again subdued them and ravaged {their country. Bad as the 
seven nations were, no district equalled in impiety the inhabi- 
tants of the plain of Sodom. When in five populous cities 
not ten good men could be found, the righteous anger of the 
Lord destroyed them ‘ with fire and brimstone from the Lord 
out of heaven.’”? Zoar was spared for the sake of Lot; but 
Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, were completely 
overthrown. For four hundred and forty years after this 
terrible warning, the remainder of these idolaters}were spared ; 
but when God rescued the Hebrews from Egyptian bondage, 
these nations were delivered into the hand of Israel. Most of 
the inhabitants and above thirty of their kings were put to the 
sword, and the remainder were subjected to the most degrading 
slavery. Their idolatrous propensities, however, never left them ; 


‘for no sooner were they let alone by their conquerors, than they 
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repeated their sins, and succeeded in inducing Israel also to 
join in their idolatries. As a punishment to Israel for their 
folly and wickedness, these sinners were allowed to become 
traps and snares unto them, scourges in their sides, and thorns 
in their eyes; and once they were permitted to rule over 
Israel for twenty years. Barak was employed on this occa- 
sion to deliver Israel, but the Canaanites were not finally 
subdued till the time of David. Solomon employed 153,600 


_ of them in the most servile unt of the ot works he accom- 
plished. 
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Old English ‘Proverbs. 


O f little meddling comes great ease. 

L ove thy neighbour: yet pull not down thy hedge. 
D iscontent is a man’s worst evil. | 

E very sin brings its punishment along with it. 

N one is so wise but the fool overtakes him. 

G ood words cost nothing. 

L ittle said soon mended. 

If every man will mend one we shall all be mended. 
S orrow is good for nothing but sin. 

H e can want nothing who has God for his friend. 


P rayer brings down the first blessing, and praise the second. 
R eprove others, but correct thyself. 
fool makes many. 
V ice infatuates and corrupts the judgments. 
E nough is as good as a feast. | 
Riches are but the baggage of virtue. 
B ear and forbear is short and good philosophy. 
S uccess makes a fool seem wise. 
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Overcome tuith 


Ler me relate a true story. Not many years since there 
was a Christian merchant, of great wealth and with the right 
spirit in him. A neighbouring trader, who did not know 
much about the Christian merchant, published a calumnious 
pamphlet about him. The Christian merchant read it: it 
was very abusive and wicked and malicious. All he said 
was, that the man who wrote it would be sorry for it some 
day. This was told the libellous trader, who replied that he 
would take care that the Christian merchant should never — 
have the chance of hurting him. But men in trade cannot 
always decide who their creditors shall be: and in a few months 
the trader became a bankrupt, and the Christian merchant 
was his chief creditor. The poor man sought to make some 
arrangement that would let him work for his children again. 
But every one told him that this was impossible without the 
consent of Mr. Grant. Zhat was the Christian merchant’s 
honoured nanie. ‘‘I need not go to him,” the poor bankrupt 
said: ‘‘I can expect no favour from him.” ‘* Try him,” said 
somebody who knew the good man better. So the bankrupt 
went to Mr. Grant, and told his sad story, of heavy losses, 
and of heartless work and sore anxiety and privation; and 
asked Mr. Grant’s signature to a paper already signed by 
the others to whom he was indebted. ‘‘ Give me the paper,” 
said Mr. Grant, sitting down at his desk. It was given: and 
the good man, as he glanced over it, said, ‘‘ You wrote a 
pamphlet about me once;’’ and without waiting a reply, 
handed back. the paper, having written something upon it. 
The poor bankrupt expected to find Jibeller or slanderer, or 
something like that, written. Butno; there it was, fair and 
plain, the signature that was needed to give him another 
chance in life. ‘I said you would be sorry for writing that 
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pamphlet,” the good man went on. ‘I did not mean it as a 
threat. I meant that some day you would know me better, 
and see that I did not deserve to be attacked in that way. 
And now,” said the good man, ‘tell me all about your 
prospects ; and especially tell me how your wife and children 
are faring.’’ The poor trader, told him, that to partly meet 
his debts he had given up everything he had in the world; 
and that for many days they had hardly had bread to eat. 
‘That will never do,” said the Christian merchant, putting 
in the poor man’s hand money enough to support the pinched 
wife and children for many weeks. ‘‘ This will last for a 
little, and you shall have more when it is gone; and I shall 
find some way to help you, and by God’s blessing you will 
do beautifully yet. Don’t lose heart; Pll stand by you!” 
I suppose I need not tell you that the poor man’s full heart 
fairly overflowed, and he went away crying like a child. Yes, 
the right tack is the effectual thing! To meet evil with good, 
fairly beats the evil, and puts it down. ‘The poor debtor was 
set on his feet again: the hungry little children were fed. 
And the trader never published an attack upon that good man 
again as long as he lived. And among the good man’s multi- 
tude of friends, as he grew old among all the things that 
should accompany old age, there was not a truer or heartier 
ene than the old enemy thus fairly beaten. 

Autumn Ho.ipays. 
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Anecdotes of the Great und Good. 


Dr. Benson.—When the Rev. George Whitefield entered on his public 
work as a minister, he commenced in Gloucester, of which city Dr. 
Benson was then bishop. Such was the effect of his first sermon, that 
a complaint was made to the bishop that Whitefield had driven fifteen 
people mad. ‘“ Then, I hope,” said the worthy prelate, “ that the mad- 
ness may not be forgotten before the next Sunday.” 

Tue Princess CHariotrr.—When the princess was a little girl, she 
was one day taking a walk with a single attendant. She saw a boy, 
whose clothes were very ragged, sitting under a hedge, and crying ve ry 
bitterly. She hastened to him, and asked him why he was crying. He 
showed her a wound on his hand, which, for the want of covering, w: is 
exposed to the cold air, and gave him great pain. She took out her 
handkerchief to bind up the wound, when she was checked by her 
attendant. ‘‘ Have I not read in my Bible,” said the lovely child, “ that He 
who was greater than any earthly king healed the wounds of the leper; 
and shall I then not follow his example , and bind the wounds of this poor 
boy 

Bisnor Assury.—This prelate was one of the earliest bishops of the 
Methodist Church in America. On one of his journeys he passed a creek, 
on the bank of which sat a slave, fishing and humming a ditty. His name 
was Punch, and his wickedness was notorious. The good bishop stopped 
his horse, and entered into conversation with the negro. Having ascer- 
tained that the man never prayed, the bishop alighted from his horse, 
fastened it to a tree, and then took his seat by the side of black Punch. 


Astonished as the poor sinner was, the kindness of tone with which he was 


addressed soon secured his confidence. He listened attentively while the 
bishop explained the doctrines of the Christian religion, and wept bitterly 
as he was entreated to make his peace with God. More than twenty 


_ years elapsed before Bishop Asbury heard anything of Punch. He was, 
_ however, one day waited on by an aged Christian negro, who had travelled 


seventy miles on foot to see him. This was the same man who had 
received his first religious teaching from the bishop, and who, through 
that teaching, had become happy himself, and had been instrumental 
in directing many others to the Saviour. 

Rev. Joun Newton.—Mr. Newton used to improve every occurrence 
which he could with propriety bring into the pulpit. One night he found 
a bill put out at St. Mary Woolnoth’s, upon which he commented a great 
deal when he came to preach. The bill was to this effect: “A young 
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man having come to the possession of a very considerable fortune, desires 
the prayers of the congregation, that he may be preserved from the snares 
to which it exposes him.” ‘‘ Now, if the man,” said Mr. N., “had lost a 
fortune, the world would not have wondered to have seen him put up a 
bill; but this man has been better taught.” 

Sm Tuomas Buxton.—Among other remarkable ‘ter- 
istics of this great philanthropist, stands prominently forth his power of 
concentrated thought. He said himself, “I could brew one hour, study 
mathematics the next, shoot the third, and read poetry the fourth, without 
allowing any one of these pursuits to interfere with the other.” He was 
thus able to employ every atom of his energies to whatever purpose he 
might have in hand. | 

WI Lserrorce.—The of this great and good man 
was remarkable ; persons in the higher walks of life, and debtors, lying in 
the London prisons, were specially helped by him. To him it was a real 
luxury to do good; and what he did, he did “as unto the Lord.” 
Addressing his eldest son on one occasion, he said, “* Believe me there is 

a special blessing on being liberal to the poor, and on the family of those 
_ who have been so; and I doubt not my children will fare better, even in 


this world, for real happiness, than if I had been saving £20, 000 or £50,000 
of what has been give m away.” 


| 


Gsefu Statistics. 


Poru.ation.—The population of England in-1861 was 18,919,353, and 
of Wales 1,111,795, being together more than the whole population of 
Denmark, Greece, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, and Switzerland. 
Lancashire contains more people than Greece, Hanover, Norway, or 
Saxony ; and Yorkshire with its population of 1,992,674, exceeds every 
German state except Saxony. The population of London alone was 
2,803,034, thus exceeding the entire number of subjects belonging to the 
_ king of Greece, Denmark, Hanover, or Saxony. The number of persons 
living in the counties of Huntingdon, Rutland, and Westmoreland together, 
amounted to 146,965, being less than half that of the inhabitants of 
Birmingham, whilst Liverpool contained nearly twice as many as Birming- 
ham. London alone execeds the most populous county in England, and 
equals the entire population of seventeen of the least populous counties. | 
Not only does London stand far ahead of all English towns, but if the 
inhabitants of Amsterdam, Dublin, Edinburgh, Florence, Lisbon, Madrid 
and Rome were added together, they would  ategar a total inferior to 


that of London. 3 VA 5 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF TILE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


ARTHUR LINWOOD. ‘A Story in Ten Chapters. 


_ See ‘* Union Magazine.” ‘Twopence. 


CHILD'S OWN MAGAZINE. The Cheapest Maga- 
zine for Children. One Halfpenny. 
Its circulation increases every month. 


CHILD’S SCRAP BOOK, containing 48 eight-page 
books, in ornamental gilt box, One Shilling. The Books may be 
obtained in Sixpenny Packets. | 

A pretty enclosure of little tracts for little people.” — 

‘One of the prettiest publications ever issued for young people. It 
reflects very great credit on that incomparable establishment, the Sunday 
School Union. We cannot conceive of anything more delightful for the 
parlour and the nursery.” -——Aritish Standard. 


EDWARD AND HARRY. A Tale for Boys. See 


‘*Youth’s Magazine.” ‘“Twopence. 


FRANK LINFIELD ; or, Passages from a Boy’s Life. 
By Mrs. CHARLOTTE O'BRIEN. See ‘‘ Bible Class Magazine.” One 
Penny. 


ISAAC AND EJANA: A Story of African Life. 


See Youth’s Magazine.” ‘Twopence. 


OUR NEW TEACHER.  Sce “ Teacher’s Magazine.” 


Sixpence, 


OUR WORK. By W. H. GROSER, B.Se, F.G.S. 


_ Foolscap 8vo, Is. 6d., cloth boards; 2s., gilt edges. 


‘*The fruit of much enlightened reflection, sound judgment, and large 
experience. ‘The points it touches are these :--‘ Our Material; or, What is 
a Child?’ ‘What to Teach;’ ‘ How to Teach; or, the Right Use of the 
Instruments;” ‘At Work: The Teacher Teaching.’ Under these ideas, so 
prettily and accurately expressed, we have a large amount of excellent 
matter, much fitted to enlighten, animate and guide Sabbath school 
teachers, whom we hold to be the right arm of the Church, and the glory 
of England.”--Pritish Standard, 


‘* Every teacher would be the better for a careful study of ‘Our Work,’ ” 
SU nda: Tvachers’ 7 Veasury. 


SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ TUNE BOOK. In Numbers, 
16mo, demy, Sixteen pages each, with Coloured Wrapper, One 
lenny. 


56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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In Weekly Numbers, price ONE PENNY; and in -Monthir Parts, pe hee 
SIXPENCE, uniform with “-Cassell’s Illustrated Bunyan.” 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


FOXE’S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Bramiey-Moorr, M.A. 


No. I Reapy Aprit 12. 


ith No. 1 will be presented gratuitously a beautiful ENGRAVED 
FRONTISPIECE, printed on thick Toned Paper. 


First Montuiy Part READY, APRIL 29. 
‘SOLD. BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Weekly, One Penny ; Monthly, Sixpence, 


THE QUIVER 


(NEW SERIES), 


THE LARGEST ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY 
AND WEEK-DAY READING. 


COMMENCEMENT OF VOL. Il. # 


In announcing the commencement of the Second Volume of the New 
Series, the Editor has much pleasure in making known that, in addition 
to the usual papers on topics of Social, Intellectual, and Religious 
Progress, which characterise Tur Quiver, he has: made special arrange- 
ments for the following Series of Papers, of more than ordinary attrac- | 
tion :—“ [THe WispoM oF THE PENT ATEUCH.’—“ THE PROVERBS .OF 
SoLoMON, APPLIED To Lire.’ Illustrated with Twelve Origin 

Designs on Wood by R. Barnes. The text by the Rev. W: B..Mae ker nzie, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. James, Holloway; Rev. J. C. Ryle, BoAY, Vicar 
of Stradbroke ; Rev. Canon Miller, D.D., Birmingham; Rey. T. Binney ; 
Very Rev. W. C. Magee, D.D. , Dean of Cork : Rev. Newman Hall; LL.B. 
Very Rev. W. Alex ander, Dean of Emly ; Rev. Hugh Stowell ‘Brown, 
Liverpool; Rev. T. Alexander, M.A., Chelsea; Rey. R. Sinclair Brooke, 
D.D., Rector of Wyton.—‘ Tue CLapuam Secr ” (iiiustrated), By the 
Rev. W. Morley Punshon, M.A.—“Srray Eastern (Ilus- 
trated)... By Captain Meadows Taylor, Author of “ Tara,’ ‘‘ Confessions. 
ofa Thug,’ &c.—“‘ THe Montus.”’ <A series of Poems (Hlustrate d). By 
Tom Hood, Isa Craig,. Amelia B. Edwards, Author of ‘ Barbara’s 
History,”’ &e. . 0. F. Waller, LL.D., &c.,-&c. In addition to the above 
will be commenced, with Vol. II., a ‘New Serial Tale, entitled, “ Nortox, 
PURNELL.’ 

_ *,* The First Volume comprising, in addition to its varied and inter- 
esting contents, the complete tale o “True to the End,” is now ready, 
price 5s. 

New. Sunscripers should order No. 26 of Tue Quiver (ready, 
March 15), and New Montuty Sunscrimers should order Part 7, as these 
respectively commence Vol. II. In determining between the W eckly 
Numbers and the Monthly Parts, intending Subscribers will please to 
bear.in mind that each Monthly part i is enriched with a separate F rontis-— 

piece, beautifully printed on Superfine Toned mee which is not issued. ¥ 

to Wee eekly Subscribers. i. 

Lonpon: CAssELL, & Gatrry, La Savy AGE Yarn, E.C. 
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ESTABLISHED 


SEVENT 
AD. 1805. L 


No, 41, 


THE 


YOUTH’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY, 1865. 


Contents : 


| CLOSING SCENES-——-THE 
OF LADY JANE GREY. 
SHEPHERDS LEADING THEIR FLOCKS, 
THE ISRAELITES AND THEIR NEIGH- 
HOURS. 
INDIAN GENEROSITY. 
ANECDOTES OF THE 


WAR. 

ELLEN S COLLECTING CARD. 

THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF ENGLAND— 
THE BATTLE OF SEDGEMOOR. 

SHORT. 

MY PETS. 

TRUST 


EXECUTION 


IN GOD AND ' DO THE GREAT AND 


RIGHT.” «GOOD. 
THE MAMMOTH TREES OF CALI- | USEFUL STATISTICS. 
FORNIA. 


LONDON: 


PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price Twopence. 


‘ 
‘UPWARD AND ONWARD.’ 
/ « ‘ 
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OUR WORK. 

Four Lecrurrs on THE PrincrpLes AND Pracricy or Sunpay Scnoor 
Tracuine, delivered before the Members of the Sunday School Union 
Training Class. By W. H. Grosrr, B.Sc., F.G.S., of the Sunday School 
Union Committee. Price 1s. 6d. cloth; 2s. gilt edges. 


“Every teacher would be the better for a careful study of ‘Our Work.”—Sunday 
Teacher's Treasury. 


Shortly will he published, a Revised and Illustrated Edition : 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


Profusely Illustrated, double foolscap 16mo, 2s. cloth boards 
edges; 4s. full gilt. 


; 3s. gilt 


In Penny Numbers, 16 pages each, demy \16mo, coloured wrapper, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ TUNE BOOK. 


**A remarkable achievement. The rising race of the — age ought to sing as so 
many larks in the sky.’’— British Standard, 


A TONIC SOL-FA EDITION of the above will speedily be issued, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
IMPORTANT. 


To obtain the full 
flavour and excellence 
of Brown & Potson’s 


Corn Frovr, it should 
PATE NT be boiled from seven 
CO RN HK LO UR. to ten minutes. 


In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d., and Tins, 18., 5s., and 9s. 6d. 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Maj Be 
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OST lovers of art know and admire Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s companion pictures of ‘‘ Peace” and 
‘‘ War,” now in the Vernon Collection at the 
South Kensington Museum. Mr. Vernon is said 
to have paid the artist fifteen hundred guineas 
for them. Whoever views these pictures, says 
a popular writer, so utterly unlike all thatcould — 
be anticipated, will at once feel that it is not 
mere talent, but genius that has here achieved 
a triumph. The ‘clever artist,” for a por- 
+ traiture of war, would have given us in minute 
detail all the horrors of a battle-field, or of a 
sacked city. Landseer presents us but the de- 
\ solated garden and smouldering ruin of a pea- 
¥ sant’s cottage. Yet how fearful a memorial is 

this of the blighting and devastating scourge of war; and 
herein is the consummate judgment of the artist displated—in. | 
bringing his ‘‘ War’ not to the field of honour and glory, but 
to the home of the peaceful family. This strikes the deepest 
chord in the group of social and holy sympathies which fill so 
large a place in the true human heart.. What was once an 
Eden to its dwellers is now a mass of fallen walls and prostrate 
roof-timbers, of scathed trees and shattered casements; and 
the broken flower-pots of the window-sill, with their scattered 
and blighted roses, tell the sad tale of the desolated home. 
The ‘‘ horse and his rider” have alike perished ; and the only 
living thing in the scene is a dying steed, whose slain rider, 
the trumpeter of a troop of the Blues, his foot across the sad- 
- dle, lies unregarded, to perish amid the flames. In striking 
contrast with this black steed lies a white war-horse that shall 
no more ‘smell the battle gfar off’ and whose dead rider is 
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ghastly and livid features of the slain, the dense smoke-clouds 
which form the fitting atmosphere, illumined by the flames 
that here and there pierce their gloom, all combine to make 
this one of the most. powerful realisations ever portrayed. In 
gazing on if one heeds not the marvellous delineations of 
animal life, deemed one of Landseer’s chief excellences—all is 
absorbed in the deep moral teaching of this eloquent picture. 


\ 
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Ellen's Collecting Card: 
OR, | 
“ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN ¢” 


‘Axp whom have you honoured by your choice, Miss 
Mason ?” | 

“Ellen Morgan, sir, I have decided upon. She is the most 
regular and punctual child in the class; she generally gives 

« And will, I am sure, in this instance,” said Mr. Ellis, his 
quick dark eyes resting a moment upon Ellen, whose face 
glowed with delight as she heard her teacher’s commendation, 
‘and received a card from Mr. Ellis’s hand. : 

Mr. Ellis was superintendent of Union Chapel Sabbath 
School, Miss Mason one of his teachers, and the occasion of 
this short conversation, a collection by the school for the re- 
pair of the missionary ship, the John Williams ; one collector 
being appointed in each class by the teacher. 
~ Ellen had just passed her thirteenth birthday ; the seventh 
she had known since losing for ever a mother’s loving care. 
Her father, industrious, honest, and substantially kind, was 
yet ill-fitted to supply a mother’s place, being stern in manner 
and very silent; while her sister Jane, eight years older than 
herself, was too much occupied by dress, idle gossip, and 
other vulgar amusements, to be a very careful, loving sister. 
Thus Ellen was a lonely child, and in her loneliness she found 
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day of intense enjoyment, and the whole week long was 


to think of heaven with its many mansions; its dignity, re- 
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vent for her naturally warm affections in an enthusiastic 
attachment to the Sunday school. Ter own teacher and Mr. 
Ells stood first in her admiring love; but each person and 
thing pertaining to the school was dear, down to its very walls, 
its well-used forms, and capacious desk. The Sabbath was a 


cheered by the recollection or anticipation of that one bright 
day; while everything appeared pleasant or dull, according as 
it could or could not be associated in her thoughts with the one 
all absorbing interest of her life. 

Ellen’s home was in a narrow and very long street, from 
which archways, doorways, and passages, led to squares, 
courts, lanes, and alleys, almost innumerable. Yet looking down 
its dreary l*ngth of dingy, irregular houses, over the dead 
wall in which it seemed to terminate, you caught sight of 
green fields, hedgerows, and trees—a narrow portion of a 
range of hills, which at some four miles CistaHes look down 
upon the fine old town of C——. | 

Ellen loved this one glimpse of pleasant things ; and its 
calm brightness, contrasted with the unsightliness of objects 
near at hand, ‘had become to her a reminder, a kind of symbol, 
of the “ happy land, far, far, away ;’”’ that fair Canaan, where, 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green. 


For Ellen was not altogether unmindful of whit re heard at 
school. ‘The narratives of the Old and New Testament were 
to her full of interest, and she felt that there was a wondrous 
beauty in the character and teaching of the Lord Jesus. The 
hymns sung were ever floating in her mind, and in contrast 
with her eheerless home and its rude surroundings, she liked 


pose, and exalted society. ‘Mr. Ellis will be there, and 
teacher, and we shall be all there together always.” Such 
were Ellen’s hopes, for she always thought of herself ‘as 
forming one of the glorious company. 
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But to return to the Sunday on which Ellen received her 


card. It was a bright warm afternoon, the last in April, yet 
Ellen found her father in his accustomed place beside the fire. 
He was reading a newspaper; for John Morgan, though he 
regarded man, feared not God, and so his rugged nature had 
never been softened by the love, j joy; yore, which come where 
the Spirit of the Lord is. | 

‘‘ Please, father,.will you give me e something for my mission- 
ary card?’’ said Ellen. ‘‘ Mr. Morris told us all about the 
places where the ship goes. The people used to eat one 
another up, and fight, and kill one another, and were so cruel 


to the little babies, and now they don’t do such things at all, 


and they have chapels and schools, and dress so nicely.”’ 
‘Those who can teach people not to fight had better come 
here, then they won’t need ships to bring ’em,” said her 
father, as Ellen’s report of her minister’s address was almost 
lost in the clamour of angry voices from a neighbouring court; 
‘‘and folks can dress fine without being taught, ’? he added, 
glancing at Jane, who stood by the door in flounced muslin 
dress, and bonnet gay with red roses, holding a conversation 


with a neighbour, leaning from a top window of the opposite . 


house. Yet ‘“‘ Mr. Morgan, 3d.,” written with careful anxious 
hand was the result of this first application. 

A little longer, and Ellen occupied her accustomed seat in 
the gallery of Union Chapel. And when Miss Mason was 


_ seated in her pew below, and Mr. Ellis’s strong manly voice gave 


full expression to the hymns sung by the well-trained choi, 
while the mellow light of the evening sun, streaming through 
the stained glass windows, glided up the white pillars toward 
the open roof, and all was subdued and still, Ellen said to 


herself,— 


“1 have been there, and still would go, 
_ ’Tis like a little heaven below ; 
Not all my pleasure, nor my play, 
Shall tempt me to forget this day.” 


Very happily that night she laid her head on her — 
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although it was neither soft nor very white, watching one 
bright star which found room to glisten between chimney-tops . 
and slanting roofs, until her eyes closed in the pleasant slumber 
that comes so readily to the young and happy, and is often so 
hardly won by the aged and the sorrowful. er 

| ‘‘ This one Sunday, and then the anniversary,’’ was Ellen’ s 
_ first thought as she opened her eyes the next Sabbath to the — 
pleasant consciousness that this was indeed. the day of rest. 
Ellen was not able to attend morning school and service. 
She had been for more than a year ‘in place,” nursing a 
baby, running on errands, and doing general work for Mrs. 
Smith who kept ‘‘ the shop,’’ as the largest business establish- 
ment in Brewer’s Lane was called. For these multifarious 
duties she received only tenpence per week and her tea. Yet 
she sought no change, nor wished any, for Mrs. Smith was a 
kind motherly woman; and beside, Ellen well knew that in 
- many places she would be detained, not through the morning 
only, but through the whole of the Sabbath-day. 

Morning duties, lightened by pleasant anticipations, over, 
Ellen was hastening towards Union Chapel. | . 

‘‘T say, Ellen, how much have you collected ?”’ 

The speaker was Martha Price, collector in the next class, 
who with her sister Rhoda and Lucy Grey, little Lucy, as 
she was always called, a class-mate of Ellen’s own, was on 
her way to school. 

Ellen held up her clean, weet card, more than half filled. 

‘¢ Bless the child, I can’t reckon ; what does it come to ?”’ 

“Three shillings and eightpence.”’ 

‘‘That’s too bad; I’ve -y two shillings and ninepence. 
What a shame!” 

‘¢ Never mind, Martha,” ‘‘ Mary Stone 
has beat her, she has four and sixpence.”’ 

‘‘Q, but I shall get more. I know two ladies at North- 
down—nice ladies and very rich—they will give me a shilling 
each I dare say.” 

‘“‘I’m very glad you had the card instead of me,” said 
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little Lucy; “ Idon’t know any rich acum and if I did, I 
should be afraid to ask them.” 
*O, ’m not afraid at all. They always have me into the 
, parlour—such a beautiful parlour, a carpet all over, and 
pictures all round the walls—and they talk to me, and are so 
kind. [ve often been there,” continued Ellen, somewhat 
_ overstating the fact, as persons are very apt to do when 
talking boastfully. | 
ag Hee particular friends,” sneered Martha; ‘“‘we ain’t 80 
grand. 
— & Don’t tease, Martha. They came to see her mother when 
she was ill; did they not, Ellen ?” explained Lucy. 
Ellen | 
‘¢ Come on, Martha, do,” said Rhoda, and the two un- 
mannerly girls ran noisily forward. Ellen and Lucy followed 
quietly, Ellen with heightened colour. She was annoyed by 
Martha’s pert remark, and—shall I tell it ?—she was sorry 
that Mafy’s card was fuller than her own. Strange, very 
strange! She believed the heathen to be perishing for lack 


of the Gospel, she believed the more money given, the greater _ 


the number who would hear its life-giving sound; yet for the 
success of another she was troubled, not rejoiced. Can it be, 
my child, that you have ever felt the same? If you have, ask 
God’s forgiveness, for be assured you sinned. 

‘If you please teacher,” said Ellen, after school, as the 
classes were being dismissed, ‘‘I shall be here next Sunday 
morning. Mrs. Smith says she will spare me.” 

‘‘T am glad of that, dear. You will all be early next Sun- 
day; will you not?” 

‘¢ Yes, teacher, I will, 66 and I will, will was 
answered by all the class. 

It was always some little time after sctleed was over before 
_ the chapel-yard was free from groups of children and young 
_ people, busily engaged in talking. This afternoon the talking 
was doubly long, loud, and earnest; all having something to 
say respecting thd long-looked for anniversary, now so near. 
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Just outside the great gate, Stood Martha, Rhoda, and nailed 
Stone. 

‘Ours have blue ribband,” Martha was saying, as Ellen 
with Lucy joined the party; ‘‘a piece round, another piece 
across, with a bow—so,” illustrating her description of the 
new bonnet on that worn by Rhoda. 

‘* O mine will be better than that,” put in Mary. ‘ Pink silk 
reeved—mother has the silk—and a wreath of green leaves; 
sweet pretty!” 

Now, my dear young reader, you must understand that the 
anniversary of Union Chapel Sunday School occurring in May, 
the girls generally on that important day doffed their winter 
clothing, and appeared in all the gaiety of summer dresses 
and bonnets, most of them with little nosegays of spring 
flowers in their hands. You must understand, moreover, 
that one cloud overhung Ellen’s otherwise bright anticipations 
of the day—she had no new bonnet, nor could she just then 
afford to buy one. 

‘‘T should not like that,” said Rhoda, in reply to Mary’s 
glowing description. 

Ellen thought the same, but she did not speak her thoughts. 
She felt it rude and mean to make remarks on the dress of 
other people, and therefore she seldom did so. 

You'll have a new bonnet ?”’ inquired Martha. 

‘‘T don’t know.” Ellen lacked the courage to say boldly 
and truthfully ‘‘ No.” 

‘‘That’s awful shabby; you'll make the whole class look 

bad,”’ said Rhoda. 
JT think Mr. Ellis likes us to Li nice,” remarked little 
Lucy; ‘‘T’m afraid I shan’t have any thing new just now, 
though,”’ she — a little sorrowfully. ‘‘ Mother’s not had 
much work lately.” 

‘‘Then your class will be all shabby ——— rejoined 
Rhoda. 

‘‘] dare say I shall not wear this bonnet. I get money 
myself,” said Ellen, proudly. 
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“T should think not when you go to visit your grand 
friends,” said Martha. 

_ Ellen gave an angry look, and crossed the street. Lucy 
followed her. 

_ Never mind, dear.” 
‘‘ T hate rude people.” Ellen gave strong emphasis to hate. 
“It’s not nice to be rude. Perhaps they have not been 

taught better; they have not been to school much,” Lucy 
remarked, by way of apology, as she kissed her friend and 
bade her good- bye. : 
That evening Ellen occupied hee accustomed place, but her | 
thoughts were not engaged in the solemn service. The new | 
bonnet now appeared an absolute necessity. 

Plan after plan for its attainment, or, failing that, for the 
improvement of her old, was devised, varied, dismissed, re- 
considered, dismissed again; she purchased, calculated prices, 
-untrimmed, trimmed, re-trimmed; and all this in the house 
_ of God, under the very sound of God’s own word. Yet Ellen 
would on no account have entered a shop on the Sabbath-day, — 
or taken a needle in her hands. Had she not forgotten that 
‘¢ the Lord looketh on the heart ?”’ 

Yes, but man looketh on the outward appearance. Her 
teacher glancing towards the quiet little figure in that never 
vacant place, sitting absorbed -and still, breathed silently, on 
her behalf, a prayer which was half a eahaiengering: for only 
‘‘ God looketh on the heart.”’ 
~ That night Ellen lay on her pillow “ careful and troubled, ‘ 
until in the midst of an often repeated msepernaaer she foll 

into heavy sleep. 


(7 0 be continued.) 
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Che Hattle-fields of England. 


THE BATTLE OF SEDGEMOOR. 

Lona before James II. ascended the throne of England, he 
received unequivocal tokens of the hatred of the people over 
whom he one day hoped to reign. Whenever he appeared in 
the streets he was insulted, and a great effort had been made 
in Parliament to exclude him fromthe throne. In spite of the 
general hatred of the people, James became king. He soon 
confirmed the worst fears of his subjects, both as to his uncon- 
stitutional government and his religious intoleranee. While 
James was thus detested, the Duke of Monmouth, one of the 
illegitimate sons of Charles II., was a general favourite. 
Charles had manifested special affection for this son, and had 
allowed him princely honours. His handsome face and pleas- 
‘ing manners won great numbers of admirers both in town and 
country. 

Before the death of Charles, the fears of some desperate 
men had led them to determine to murder James, and if © 
necessary Charles also. Without knowing the full extent to 
which the chiefs of the conspiracy intended to carry their plans, 
Monmouth had favoured the scheme, and on its failure had — 
fled to Holland. His behaviour there made him a general 
favourite with the Dutch, while his admirers at home found all 
sorts of excuses for his late conduct in England. Monmouth 
was expecting to be recalled and pardoned, when he received 
information of his father’s death. All hopes of pardon being 
now at an end, he soon fell into the schemes of hot-headed 
exiles ; and, having obtained money by pawning his jewels in 
Holland, he started for England, with the avowed intention of 
removing James II. from the throne. 

On the 11th of June, 1685, he landed at reegsd in ae 
shire, and was received with shouts of ‘*‘A Monmouth! a — 
- Monmouth! the Protestant religion!’”’ A declaration was put 
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forth, in which James was called ‘a tyrant, a murderer, and 
an usurper,”’ with whom no treaty should be made, but who 
should suffer as a traitor. Thousands of persons, including 
miners, ploughmen, shopkeepers, and apprentices, from Dor- 
setshire, Devonshire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire, enrolled 
themselves under his banner. Most of these had never been 
in battle; they were unfamiliar even with the use‘of the gun; 
indeed, few of them possessed firearms, their chief weapons 
being picks, bludgeons, flails, pitchforks, and scythes. Mon- 
mouth’s cavalry consisted of about ten thousand men, who 
were mounted on cart-horses, post-horses, and colts; but as 
the animals had never been trained, the sound of the bugle 
and the rattle of the drums terrified them. Proceeding to 
Yaunton, Monmouth continued to meet with abundant tokens. — 
of goodwill from the populace; but not a single peer, Member 
of Parliament, magistrate, or any person of political importance 
joined him. At Taunton and Bridgewater, in the hope of 
attracting the higher ranks, Monmouth proclaimed himself 
king, and was called by his followers ‘“‘ King Monmouth.” 
This did not, however, improve his position in the least; for 
all thinking men saw that Monmouth had a bad cause in hand, 
which could only end in failure. 


James, whose person, policy, and religion, were sincerely 
hated, still found that the good sense of the nation was 
opposed to Monmouth’s scheme; no difficulty was found, 
therefore, in collecting troops with which to oppose the 
usurper’s progress, and skirmishes took place at Bridport, 
Axminster, and Philip’s Norton, between the rebel army and 
the local militias of the West, before the decisive battle came 
on. After being proclaimed at Bridgewater, the usurper, in 
the hopes of collecting forces, had visited Glastonbury, Wells, 
Bath, and Frome, and had returned to Bridgewater, after an 
absence of ten days, having with him above six thcusand men;. 
but with prospects less cheering than before. 

On Sunday, the 5th of July, the royal army, numbering 
about four thousand men, arrived within about three miles of 
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Bridgewater, and pitched their tents on Sedgemoor. This was 
a large flat morass, which was intersected by many deep and 
wide trenches, which were at this time filled with water and 


mud. Three of these trenches lay between the two armies; 
but the scouts sent out by Monmouth only informed him of 


two of them. From the top of the square tower from which 
the steeple of the parish church of Bridgewater ascends, Mon- 
mouth, with the help of a telescope, surveyed his foes. Per- 
celving a great appearance of negligence in the scattered 
divisions of his opponents, he decided on a night attack. 
While Monmouth was taking observations, and his scotits were 
seeking the causeways over the wide ditches of the moor, his 
army was engaged in religious exercises. Preachers in red 
coats, with swords dangling by their sides, directed the devo- 
tions of the troops. Before the services of the day were over, 
the news that an attack was to be made that night spread 
through the camp, and the neighbourhood of Bridgewater sent 
forth many a mother and many a sister to see their sons and 
brothers once more. Arrangements for marching were made 


that evening. The horse, under the command of Lord Grey, 


was to lead the way; the ammunition waggons and field-pieces 


were to go next; the infantry was to follow; strict silence was 


to be kept, and their watchword was to be ‘‘Soho.” One hour 
before midnight the duke and his followers left Bridgewater, 
and by a circuitous path they made their way to the moor. 
Their previous plans were soon upset. No waggon could 
enter the moor; the guides mistook the way, and missed the 
causeway over the trench. When it was found, both horse 


and foot had to cross in a long narrow column, and after all 


their care one of the rebels accidentally fired his pistol. 

This was sufficient notice to the royal army, which was 
at once put into fighting order. © The fog lay so thick on Sedge- 
moor that Monmouth knew nothing of a deep and broad trench 
which separated the two armies, till he was obliged to halt on 
its bank. For three-quarters of an hour constant firing was 
kept up across the trench, but as the peasants loaded their 
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pieces very slowly, and then levelled them too high, the 
royalists suffered but little. Monmouth, seeing the hopeless- 
ness of his cause, resolved to leave his friends to settle hig 
quarrel, while he fled ignominiously from the field. For two 


hours after Monmouth’s disgraceful flight, his affectionate fol- 


lowers fought in his cause; they fought till their ammunition 
was spent, and then they faced the royal horse with the butt- 
end of their muskets. They fought till a thousand of them lay 


dead on the field, and they only fled when further resistance 


was hopeless. 


Five hours after the rebel host had gone noiselessly out of 


Bridgewater, the wounded began to return. The ghastly 
figures, who, with long and deep wounds profusely bleeding, 
fell in the street to rise no more, told a horrible tale of failure, 


which was speedily confirmed by the arrival of the royal 


cavalry, who followed the fugitives, and slew them in corn- 
fields, ditches, or wherever else the wretched beings had 


sought to hide themselves. In the meantime, Monmouth, 


accompanied by Lord Grey, who had commanded his cavalry, 
fledtowards Hampshire. After exhausting their horses, they 
turned them loose, and then exchanged clothes with the rustics 
of the New Forest. Grey was soon captured, and the peasant 
who had on the dress of Monmouth being also discovered, the 
pursuers were confident that the duke himself was not far off. 
He was at last discovered in a ditch, half concealed by ferns 
and nettles. He trembled violently, and was quite unable to 
speak. This was the third day after his flight, and as he had 
probably eaten but little, and not rested at all since the battle, 
he was greatly wasted. A few pease were found in his pocket, 
‘and they told the same tale of the duke’s necessities. 

His only anxiety now seemed to be how to obtain mercy 
from his uncle. James had resolved not to pardon him; but 
the sight of a fallen enemy in agony was too great a treat for 
the hard-hearted king to miss. So James let the pinioned 


captive crawl to his feet, and embrace his knees, and implore 


mercy ; and then ordered him off to the ee and sent after 
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him the information that he must suffer death in forty-eight 
hours. At ten o’clock on Wednesday morning, Monmouth was 
taken to Tower Hill. Every available space, even to the 
chimney-tops, was covered with a sympathizing multitude, 
whose groans and sighs often broke in on the awful silence of 
the scene. Two bishops had done their best to prepare him 
for his solemn change, and they ascended the scaffold with 
him ; but they were not satisfied with his professions of peni- 
tence. Before laying his head on the block, he gave the 
executioner six guineas, and said, ‘‘ Do not hack me as you did 
my Lord Russell. I have heard that you struck him three or 
four times.” This speech quite unnerved Ketch, whose first 
blow was so feeble that the sufferer rose from the block and 


looked reproachfully at him. ‘‘The head sank down once 


more. The stroke was repeated again and again, but still the 
neck was not severed, and the body continued to move. Yells 
of rage and horror rose from the crowd. Ketch flung down 
the axe with a curse. ‘I cannot do it!’ he said; ‘ my heart 
fails me.’ ‘Take up the axe, man,’ cried the sheriff. ‘ Fling 


him over the rails,’ roared the mob. ‘Two more blows 


extinguished life, and with the help of a knife the head and 
shoulders were at last separated.” 

The faults of Monmouth were either not generally known, 
or not believed among his admirers, and by them he was con- 
sidered as a martyr for the Protestant religion. Handker- 
chiefs were dipped in his blood; ribands, buckles, and other 


_ trifling articles of apparel which he had worn, were treasured 


up as precious relics. Some, indeed, refused to believe that — 
their favourite had suffered, and for many years afterwards 
they indulged the hope that he would again appear. As, 
however, there can be no doubt of Monmouth’s guilt, » we are 


bound to admit the justice of his punishment. 


W. H. 
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Short. 
(Concluded from page 146.) 


Or that other quality, his moral courage, I could speak at 
some length, but one instance will suffice as well as a dozen to 
show the character of my friend. A large accession of busi- 
ness had suddenly accrued to his employers by the failure of 
a large firm in the neighbourhood. In this dilemma it was 
necessary for the assistants to work night and day to ensure 
the execution of the numerous orders resulting from such an 
influx of trade. To this arrangement Bob cheerfully acceded ; 
but when Saturday night had arrived, and orders were issued 
by the principals that the assistants were to work through 
the Sabbath, Bob secretly determined that, whatever others 
might do, he for one would not violate the sanctity of the 
diy, 
As the first stroke of twelve boomed out from St. Paul’s, the 
little man threw down his pen, declaring, in the presence of 
all, that he would sooner forfeit his situation than wound his 
conscience by a breach of the Fourth Commandment. This 
act he felt certain would lead to his dismissal as soon as the 
report should reach the ears of the firm. 

Worldly Prudence in easy chair, with feet comiurteliy 
cased in lamb’s-wool: slippers, and a large balance at his 
-banker’s, would have counselled otherwise ; but Principle, 
about whom the former seldom troubles his head, stands ever 
ready to stake his all for truth and conscience’ sake. _ 

It was no easy course for one to pursue on whose labour 
the daily bread of so many persons depended, yet the little 
man felt light and happy on that bright starlit morning, 
as he walked home in company with an approving conscience. 
And if he needed anything further to strengthen him in the 
belief that he had done his duty, he found it in his wife, who 
cheerfully undertook to do and to suffer whatever might arise 
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- from her husband’s conduct. In coming to this decision, Bob 


did not lose sight of the fact that time just then was of 


- immense value to his employers, and he accordingly deter- 


mined that they should lose as little as possible by his absence — 
on the Sabbath. Punctually as the last stroke of twelve that 


_mght fell upon the ears of the sleeping citizens, Short pre- 


sented himself at his employers’ door. In the silent hours of 


the morning, refreshed by the rest of the Sabbath, he worked 
with an earnestness and vigour that soon placed him on a 


level with his companions. Many of those who had worked 
on the Sabbath were abgent on the Monday, and those who 
came were too exhausted to render effective service. At the 


close of the day Bob had not only recovered his lost ground, 
but was far ahead of his fellows. 


As the interests of the proprietors had in no way suffered 
by Bob’s decision, he was permitted. to retain his situation; 


nay more, the force of his example worked so powerfully, that 
from that time to this his fellow-workers have never worked 


nor been required to work on a Sabbath day. | 
Though naturally a cheerful and open-hearted fellow, Short 
can be secretiveness itself when it suits his purpose. For a 


long time I was puzzled to account for his disappearance 
every Sunday afternoon at one set time. It could scarcely be | 


for a solitary stroll, because one so fond of children would be © 
sure to take some members of his family with him. That 
mystery is now cleared up. His visits, I have since found out, 
were made to the bedside of a dying friend, whose last 
moments were cheered by his presence, and whose hopes of 
eternal life were strengthened by his religious ministrations. 
Numerous acts of unobtrusive charity, prompt assistance, 
neighbourly kindness, known only to the recipients, are con- 
stantly emanating from my friend, and I am quite sure.that 
if he thought I knew a hundredth part of his good ~— he 
would shun me as a dangerous fellow. 

As a natural consequence he is idolized by the poor in our 
neighbourhood. There is the old apple-woman at the corner 
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of the street, of whom I mostly purchase my fruit. She 
almost worships the little man, and would willingly give him 
half the contents of her stall, if he would but accept the gift. 
Turning quickly round the corner the other day, I observed 
my friend sternly refusing to receive in exchange for a penny, 
six of the old lady’s finest’ Ribstone Pippins, which she, 
equally determined, was endeavouring to thrust upon him. 
It ended by Bob slyly dropping five of the largest into her 
basket, and instantly decamping in some trepidation lest the 
old lady should give chase. 

It is a curious coincidence that Bob contrives (quite by 
accident) to be so often at that identical corner just as the 
poor old creature gathers up her traps, and looks anxiously — 
round for some good Samaritan to give her a lift up with her — 
load. Artful Bob! I once caught him in the nick of time 
placing her basket tenderly on her head. Of course I saw 
neither; much to my landlord’s relief, who would have 
retired into his shell for many days marl he been aware that 
he was observed. 

To hear him talk you would suppose his heart was com- 
posed of granite ; so awfully severe is he against wrong-doers. 
But my friend does not deceive me by his fierce demeanour. 
I know full well that the density of that blood-propelling 
organ is only equal to that of newly churned butter. Once, 
and only once, have I seen that virtuous soul wound up to 


. explosive point by some paltry piece of rascality. His ire was 


magnificent! ‘‘ For a straw,’’ said Bob, to the offender, ‘‘1 
would kick you down stairs.”” Yet an hour afterwards, when 
his anger had cooled, I found my friend on the cutty-stool of 
repentance. ‘‘ The wrath of man,” he observed, sorrowfully, 
‘‘worketh not the righteousness of God.” 

_ Beggars and tramps leave their chalk-marks on his door. 
They know from experience that the vagabond laws which 
he threatens to put in force against them, and the alert 
mendicity officer into whose custody he is about to consign 
them, are mere ideal creations which have a tendency to 
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assume the more solid forms of victuals and drink. Like 
David at the cave of Adullam, he is a refuge for the 
destitute ; all who are in debt or distress resort to him. Does 
an acquaintance lose his place through misconduct, Short is 
the man to whom he applies to procure him another. Doesa ~ 
friend fall by vice, Short’s is the hand stretched out to raise . 
him up and set him once more in the path of virtue. Of such 
he ever speaks compassionately, being mindful of the Divine — 
caution, ‘‘ Be not highminded, but fear.” He is the “‘ children’s 
friend”’ in propria persona, and is the receptacle of more family 
secrets than any man with whom I am acquainted. Heis the 
confidential adviser of most of the young couples in our 
- immediate neighbourhood, and has contrived to soften no end 
of obdurate papas and mammas. Edwin, thanks to his kind 
offices, can now meet his Angelina under the family roof, 
instead of kicking his heels in the damp night air, or prowl- 
ing round the homestead like a burglar. Many a warm 
squeeze of the hand has Bob received from the grateful couples 
he has thus assisted to make happy. The feuds he has 
caused to cease, the enemies he has reconciled, the differences 
he has adjusted, the sage counsel he has given, are only 
known to himself and to those whom he has benefited. Many 
a man dates his return to light from Bob’s influence, and many 
a poor widow has been put by his exertions into a decent way 
_ of earning a crust for her fatherless bairns. 

When I consider the amount of good Bob Short is effecting 
in his day and generation with the scantiest of means, I am 
forcibly reminded of the fable, ‘‘ The Lion and the Mouse.” 
It will be remembered by my readers that the royal brute was 
- indebted for his liberty’ to the sharp teeth and persistent 
efforts of his little friend. So by the steady efforts and daily 
example of a comparatively unknown and simple-minded man, 
many have been released from a captivity more galling than 
that of the lion, and others ‘have achieved a liberty greater 
than his when freed from the snare. Like the sun in his 
splendour, Short dispenses both light and warmth to all those 
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with whom he comes in contact, and that he may long live to 
increase the circle of his friends, and to reap the fruits of his 


benevolent labours is the prayer of many a grateful heart. 


But a grave question of a personal nature remains to be 
answered. What are you and 1, my friends, doing for the 
good of others? As for myself, I feel the crimson flush rise to 
my cheek, and conscience smites me sternly when I attempt 
ananswer. With far ampler means at my disposal than my 
benevolent landlord could command, I have done little else 
but consult my own pleasure: what I should eat, what I 
should drink, and wherewithal I should be clothed, and, 
finally, whatever would conduce most te my own ease and 
comfort, have been the end and aim of a self-seeking, self- 
pleasing, hypochondriacal lodger. The happiness I sought by 


seclusion and by self-indulgence has justly eluded my grasp; 


nay more, the vices these habits engendered have proved my 


tormentors. Henceforth I renounce them for ever. 


The five years spent under the roof of Bob Short have at 


last borne fruit. His quiet Christian example, his courage 


under difficulties, his unimpaired cheerfulness in adverse 
circumstances, and his benevolent exertions for the welfare of 


others, have taught me a wholesome lesson, not, indeed, learnt 


without much shame and some pain. By painful a 
I have found that— 


He who only consults his own ease and comfort will fail in 
the end to secure either. 


He who refuses to take his due share of life’s , responsibilities 


will create for himself burdens much heavier to be borne. 


The recluse who shuts himself up within himself, and thus 
cuts himself off from communication with his fellow-man, will 
soon find himself his own jailor. 

The working of these principles is self punishing self—the 
offender shaping the rod for his own back. And, lastly, in 
seeking the happiness of others, we secure our own. I have 
found out Bob Short’s secret. But time will alone decide 
whether I have succeeded 2 in 9 it my own. 


GREYBEARD. 
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Pets. 


TlorsEs and dogs are my favourite pets, but sometimes cats 
include themselves in the cat-egory. At one time my pets 
consisted of a horse named ‘ Billy the Beau,” a pony called 
“Rollo,” a large Newfoundland dog called “ Jet,’ and a 
fairy specimen of the canine race who rejoiced in the name of 
‘‘Fidele”’ ; two cats, named respectively ‘‘ Uncle Tom” and 
‘Dr. Pusey’ (no relative of the celebrated divine of that 
name), and a tame robin completed the roll, 

‘‘Billy the Beau’? was a handsome dark-brown hetn 
equally serviceable in the saddle or a light carriage, and 
possessed of a marvellous love for hunting. In fact, the mere 
sight of a deer in a park made him almost wild to be off in 
pursuit. He was a horse of a very peculiar disposition, and — 
took fancies and dislikes without any apparent reason. His 
aversion to children was most remarkable, the sound of their 
voices being sufficient to cause an exhibition of his temper. 
He was always kept loose in a box stall, and was very par- 
ticular as to who had the enfré of his apartment. On one 
occasion a gentleman entered his box at night in a very 
unceremonious manner, flaring the lantern in his eyes. Billy 
immediately reared up, and drove him out before him with the 
utmost fury, and he never saw this gentleman afterwards 
without trying to jump on him or bite him. 

Every day after dinner I visited the stables, and always 
‘brought Billy somo fruit, a biscuit, or a lump of sugar. If 

I did not make my appearance at the regular time, Billy 
‘became very impatient, and commenced raising a window, 
that opened from his box into the yard, with his teeth, and 
bringing it down with a loud noise. He continued this until 
he saw me coming, when loud neighs and expressive whinnies 
shewed his joy. In the summer-time I frequently drove to a 
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fruit garden, celebrated for its fine strawberries; and Billy 


_ surgeon was sent for to see him. When he entered the box, 


‘dinner, and marched round the table, helping himself to— 


‘mane in the air, and gambolling about for a minute or two, full 


siderable gusto. 
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was quite awaro of the fact, for having once been given a few 
from a leaf I held in my hand, he always, from that time, 
expected his share, and curvetted and pranced with delight 
when he saw me coming from the garden, anticipating a leaf 
of strawberries, which I never forgot to bring him. 

On one occasion Billy was very sick, and a veterinary 


Billy, who had been lying on the ground almost tearing up 
the stones in his paroxysms of pain, sprang to his feet, fire 
seeming to flash from his eyes as he retreated into a corner 
facing the foe, as he evidently considered him. At this 
moment I came in, and poor Billy, giving a low neigh of 
recognition, laid his head on my shoulders asa sick child 
would, and submitted in> ‘the most docile manner to the 
remedies that were necessary. 

‘Rollo’ was a bay pony, of the true Welsh bres and as 
full of tricks as a kitten. My dining-room opened into a 
large hall, from which a glass door led to the lawn. In 
summer-time this door was frequently left open, and Rollo, 
whenever he could, made his way into the dining-room after 


biscuits or fruit. In winter I have had him brought in 
several times, when he always found his way to the fire, and 
lay down on the rug like a dog. Whenever I went into the 
field where he was kept, he came running to me, tossing his 


of joy at seeing me; then slyly coming beside me, he inserted 
his nose into my pocket for the biscuit or sugar I had placed 
there for him. Neither he nor “ Billy the Beau”’ ever liked 
to move from the hall door when we were preparing for @ — 
drive without receiving a bit of bread from my hand. Both 
were particularly fond of bread with honey, or jem, or even — 
butter spread on it—things that other horses generally have a 
great dislike to, but which p they evidently relished with con- 
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“Jet”? was a beautiful black dog, very large and docile. 
Her bright intelligent eyes watched my every look, and she 
really seemed to understand every order I gave her. For 


instance, she shut or opened a door when desired; carried 


a book or small parcel to any member of the family, and 
searched the house until she found the person indicated. 
One day my sister told her to carry the key-basket up stairs, 


and by some chance a key fell from it on the way. Jet was. 


told of it, and she immediately went back and searched care- 
fully for the missing key until she found it, and replaced it in 
the key-basket. When told to ask for something to eat, she 


always gave a short low bark; ‘Louder, Jet,’ produced a — 


tone higher, and so on until it was like the rour of a lion. 
Jet had at one time been the property of an officer, and she 
had been taught a great many tricks by the soldiers, among 
which kissing was prominent. This feat she performed in a 
most polite but determined manner, never being satisfied until 
she bestowed the salute on the lips of the person selected. 
She jumped through a hoop, ran races leaping over bars, and 
would walk after any individual indicated, and placing her 
fore-paws gently on his shoulders, remove his hat or cap, 
in spite of any resistance to the contrary, and bring it back in 
triumph. Another of the regimental tricks which she per- 
formed to perfection was this: a bit of bread or sugar being 
placed on the point of her nose, the word ‘‘ready’’ was 
pronounced—Jet’s eyes turned immediately on the object in 


a squinting oblique kind of way—“ present—fire,’’ and 


instantly the snap of her great jaws told the fate of the 
bonne bouche. No matter how long a conversation was carried 
on between the words ‘‘ ready—present—fire,”’ the dog never 
moved a muscle, or betrayed the sligniost impatience until 
the final word was pronounced. 

Between Jet, Fidéle, and the two cats, a warm friendship 
subsisted. In Fidéle this was not so surprising, for when 
I got him he was only two or three weeks old, and a matronly 
cat that was nursing some kitteus received him into the bosom 
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of her family, int idence her maternal favours equally 
between him and her own offspring. __ 

When fully grown up, Fidéle was not larger than a 
tolerable-sized kitten; and always when we were out walking, 
if he got tired, he sceahdhed me with his little claws to take 
him up, when, being placed in my pocket, he either curled © 
himself up and went to sleep, or, standing on his hind legs, 
put out his head and enjoyed the scenery without any 
fatigue. Whenever he and Jet were in company, they pre- 
sented a striking illustration of Landseer’s beautiful painting, 
** Dignity and Impudence;” Jet’s enormous size and grand 
sensible head being strongly contrasted with the tiny form of 
: Fidele, whose pert little head seemed always wide awake and 
is ready for mischief. He was one day dropped into the pond 

to test his swimming powers, but Jet, who was diving and 

plunging about, enjoying a bath, immediately seized him in 
her mouth, where he looked like a rat, and placed him on 

the bank, much to the little dog’s indignation, which he 
| exhibited by flying at her the moment she set him on the 
a ground. Jet gave him a slight push with her nose in the 
ad most contemptuous manner, and jumped into the water to 
ig continue her amusement. Although he was continually 
ia - annoying her with the most impertinent tricks, I never saw 
iy Jet punish him but once, and then it was in so characteristic 
te a way that 1 was highly amused by it. She had just com-— 
menced picking a small bone, when Fidéle walked up to her, 
and putting his head into her mouth, took it from between 
her teeth. Jet allowed him to possess himself of it, but 
He immediately laying her great paw across his back, she pressed 
| him firmly against the ground, and taking the bone from 


him in the gentlest manner, kept him prisoner while she 

1 slowly ground it to powder, chewing and swallowing each 

ie morsel deliberately, and with evident satisfaction, until the 
last bit disappeared from the longing eyes of Fidéle, when 
‘quietly removing her paw, she set the little beast that she 
had so terribly tantalized at wy. 
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Whenever Jet stretched her great bulk before the fire, the 
two cats and Fidéle generally made themselves comfortable on 
her broad back, being thus brought nearer to the grate, and 
also keeping their feet warm in her thick soft coat. This 
luxury they repaid by licking her face and ears, and Jet 
always gave them a few licks of her great rough tongue 
In return. 

I have often seen Jet walk beubdla one of the children when 
it was beginning to find the use of its feet, and if she observed 
the child totter, she always placed herself so that it might fall 
on her, and not on the ground. For curiosity to see how she 
would act, I have frequently said to her, ‘‘ Jet, mind the 
child,’”” when she immediately pricked up her ears, and 


seemed to become quite alive to her responsibility, watching - 


its every motion, and picking up its toys and putting them 
back in its hand as often as it dropped them. 

Fidéle, who was discovered to have quite a “taste for 
music,” was taught the scale, which he sang note by note 
exactly. He also sang ‘‘ Come into the garden Maud” (but 
without the words) in a most ludicrous manner, turning his 


head to one side, and giving the various inflections of the 


tune to admiration. There is no knowing to what pitch of 
perfection the vocal education of Fidéle might have been 
carried had he been destined to enjoy life long enough to 
enable him to rise in the musical profession, but, unfortu- 
nately, one of the horses put his foot on him, and ended his 
life and his performances together. _ 

Uncle Tom and Dr. Pusey seemed quite to miss their little 
friend, and Jet looked for him in vain for a long time, refusing 
then and always to take any notice of the dog I had got to 
replace him. 

Thinking there were too many animals about the house, 
I gave Dr. Pusey to a friend who lived atthe distance of ten 
miles from my home, and the cat, being placed in a covered 
basket, was taken in a close carriage to his destination, 
passing through a crowded part of the city in its transit. 
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But at the end of a week, on descending to breakfast one 


morning, I found Dr. Pusey, in a melancholy-looking con- 


dition, with torn fur and emaciated frame, sitting by the fire 
with Uncle Tom, who had joined him in purring a most 


harmonious duet of delight on their re-union. I need not say 


that they were not separated a second time. These cats were, 
like all other cats, very fond of fish; but, unlike others, they 
were very often their own purveyors, for I have frequently 
found them at a shallow stream that passed through the 
grounds, conveying water from one pond to another, watch- 
ing with intense eagerness the minnows that swam rapidly 
by, and on one coming near enough, darting a paw into 
the water, and inserting a claw like a fishing-hook into the 
doomed fish, transfer him in a most dexterous manner to 
their mouths. 

I was often afraid that my tame robin would become their 
victim (for, as one of the children remarked, they were ‘‘excel- 
lent birders’’), but, by some happy chance, he contrived to 
escape them. One very bitter morning in January, when the 
ground was thickly covered with snow, the robin had flown 
into the hall, and passed over my head into the dining-room, 
where he perched on the lustre, but, after awhile, flew down 
on the table, at which we were sitting at breakfast, and helped 
himself to the crumbs; as soon as he had eaten enough, 
returning to the lustre, which he made his head-quarters 
until the fine weather returned. The little bird became 80 
tame, that he frequently came on my hand or shoulder, and 
was so carried into the library, where he ensconced himself 
on the mantelpiece, or, if it was very cold, on the edge of the 
fender, and sometimes éven under it, from which position I 
have often been obliged to remove him, fearing he might be 
burned or crushed to death. When the warm weather com- 
menced, he took up his abode in the lawn, always keeping up 


his close friendship with the family by coming in every 


morning for his breakfast, and invariably taking up his old 
position in-doors when the cold weather set in. 
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I must not forget to mention a curious circumstance 
about a bantam cock that. managed to make himself a 
kind of hanger-on, rather than pet of mine. A sparrow 
had built her nest at the top of a wall where a slate 
projected, and near which a tree spread its branches. One 
day, by some mischance, two of the little unfledged sparrows 
fell out of the nest, and my little friend, the bantam cock, 
who was near the spot, eyed them contemplatively for a 
minute; at length, having apparently made up his mind as to 
the best course to pursue, he took one of the poor little birds 
in his beak, and, jumping on a low wall, flew into the tree 
and deposited it in the nest, returning for the other, which he 
replaced in its home in the same manner. 

In watching these creatures, so different in their A ee in 
creation, I have’ often been amazed at their intelligence, and 
found fresh cause to revere the wisdom of the great Creator, 
who has so wonderfully fitted each link in the great chain 
for its own position, and made of such widely differing 
elements one harmonious whole, to show the perfection he — 
has wrought. | 

Jeante Reeves. 


Instinct.—Beasts, birds, and insects, even to the minutest 
and meanest of their kind, act with the unerring providence 
of instinct. Man, the while, who possesses a higher faculty, 
abuses it, and therefore goes blundering on. They, by their 
unconscious and unhesitating obedience to the laws of nature, 
fulfil the end of their existence ; he, in the wilful neglect of 
the laws of God, loses sight of the end of his.—SourHey. 
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Crust in God, and do the Right.” 


CovraGE, brother, do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night ; 

_There’s a star to guide the humble, 
‘¢'Trust.in God, and do the right.” 


Let the road be rough and dreary, 
And its end far out of sight, 


Foot it bravely! strong or weary, 
‘¢’Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Perish policy and cunning! 

_ Perish all that fears the light! 
Whether losing, whether winning, 

- Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Trust no party, sect, or faction ; 
Trust no leaders in the fight ; 
But in every word and action, 


‘¢ Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Trust no lovely forms of passion ; 
Fiends may look like angels bright. 
: | Trust no custom, school, or fashion ; 


“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Simple rule, and safest guiding, 
Inward peace, and inward might, | 

Star upon our path abiding, © 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, | 

Some will flatter, some will slight ; 
Cease from man, and look above ‘thes: 
nag Trust i in God, and do the right.” 


NorMAN ‘Macteop. 
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Che Mammoth Trees of California. 


Mr. in his ‘Scenes of Wonder in California,’ 
thus describes these monarchs of the American Forest :— 
‘The Mammoth Tree Grove is situated in a gently-sloping 


and heavily-timbered valley, on the ridge between the San © 


Antonio branch of the Calaveras river, and the north fork of 
the Stanislaus river, at an elevation of 4,370 feet above the 


level of the sea, and at a distance of sinely -seven miles from 


Sacramento city. 


‘‘ Within an area of fifty acres, there are one hundred and 
three trees of a goodly size, twenty of which exceed twenty- 
five feet in diameter at the base, and consequently are about 
seventy-five feet in circumference. Adjoining the Big Tree 
Cottage Hotel, there is a stump of remarkable size. It is per- 
fectly smooth, sound, and level; across the solid wood of this 
stump, five and a-half feet from the ground (now the bark 
is removed, which was from fifteen to eighteen inches in 
thickness), measures twenty-five feet, and with the bark 
_ twenty-eight feet. Think, for a moment, the stump of a tree 
exceeding nine yards in diameter, and sound to the very 
centre ! 

‘‘ This tree employed five men for twenty-two days i in felling 
it; not by chopping it down, but by boring it off with pump- 
augers. After the stem was fairly severed from the stump, 
the uprightness of the tree and breadth of its base sustained it 


in its position. ‘To accomplish the feat of throwing it over, — 


about two and a-half days of the twenty-two were spent im 


inserting wedges, and driving them in with butts of trees, until | 


at last the noble monarch of the forest was forced to tremble, 
- and then to fall, after braving the battle and the breeze 
of nearly three thousand winters. In our estimation it was a 
sacrilegious act, although it is possible the exhibition of the 
bark among the unbelievers of the eastern part of the conti- 
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nent of America, and of Europe, may have convinced them 
that we have great facts in California that must be believed 
sooner or later. This noble tree was 302 feet in height, 
and ninety-six feet in circumference at the ground. 

‘“‘Now, let us walk among the giant shadows of the forest to 
another of these wonders—the largest tree now standing, 
which, from its immense size, and the number of small trees of 
the same class adjacent, has been named ‘ The Mother of the 
Forest.’ In the summer of 1854, the bark was stripped from 
this tree by Mr. Gale, for purposes of exhibition, to the 
height of 116 feet, and it now measures in circumference, with- 
out the bark, at the base eighty-four feet ; twenty feet from the 
base, sixty-nine feet; seventy feet from the base, forty-three — 
feet six inches; 116 feet from base and up to the bark, thirty- 
nine feet six inches. The full circumference at base, including 
bark, was ninety feet. Its height is 321 feet. This tree is 
estimated to contain 537,000 feet of sound inch timber. To 
the first branch it is 137 feet. It is contemplated to erect a 
circular stairway round this tree. 

‘‘A short distance from the above lies the prostrate and 
majestic body of the ‘ Father of the Forest,’ the largest tree of 
_ the entire group, half buried in the soil. This tree measures — 
in circumference at the roots 110 feet; it is 200 feet to the first 
branch, the whole of which is ‘hollow, and through which — 
a person can walk erect. By the trees which were broken off 
‘when this tree bowed its proud head in its fall, it could not 
have been less than 435 feet high; 300 feet from its roots, and 
where it was broken off by striking against another large tree 
it is eighteen feet in diameter. Around this tree stand 
the graceful yet giant trunks of numerous others, which form 
a family circle, and make this the most imposing scene in the 
whole grove. Near its base is a never-failing spring of cold 
delicious water. 

“Let us not linger here too long, but pass to the ‘ Husband 
and Wife,’ a graceful pair, that are leaning with apparent 
affection against each other. Both of these are of the same 
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size, and measure in circumference at the base about sixty feet, 
and in height are about 250 feet. 

‘‘A short distance farther is ‘The Burnt Tree,’ which is 
prostrate, and hollow from numerous burnings. Into it a 
person can ride on horseback for sixty feet. The estimated 
height of this tree when standing was 330 feet, and its circum- 
ference ninety-seven feet. It now measures across the roots — 
thirty-nine feet six inches. 

‘“«* Hercules,’ another of these giants, is ninety-five feet in 
circumference, and 320 feet high. ‘The Hermit,’ a lonely 
fellow, is 318 feet high, and sixty feet in circumference, 
exceedingly straight and well formed. Besides these there are 
many others, mostly distinguished by fanciful names; such as 
the ‘Old Maid,’ the ‘Old Bachelor,’ the ‘Siamese Twins,’ 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ a hollow tree, in which twenty-five 
persons can be seated comfortably (not, as a friend at our 
elbow suggests, in each other’s laps perhaps). This tree is 305 
feet high, and ninety-one in circumference. 

‘‘ Many of the largest of these trees have been deformed and — 
otherwise injured by the numerous and large fires that have 
swept with desolating fury over this forest at different periods. 
But a small portion of decayed timber of this genus can be 


seen; like other varieties of the same species it is less subject 


to decay, even when fallen dead, than other woods. — 
‘‘ Respecting the age of this grove, there has been but one 
opinion among the best informed botanists, which is this, that 


each concentric circle is the growth of one year; and as 3,000 


concentric circles can be counted in the stump of the fallen 
tree, it is correct to conclude that these trees are nearly 3,000 
years old. This may very well be true if it does not grow 


above two inches in diameter in twenty years, which we 


believe to be the fact. 
‘‘Could these magnificent and venerable forest giants of 


Calaveras county be gifted with a descriptive historical 
tongue, how their recital would startle us as they told of the 
‘ many wonderful changes that have taken place in California 
within the last 3,000 years.” 
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Closing 


THE EXECUTION OF LADY JANE GREY. 


Tus beautiful and accomplished lady was the grand- 
daughter of Mary, youngest daughter of Henry VII. As 
both the daughters of Henry VIII. had been declared illegiti- 
mate by Act of Parliament, the friends of Lady Jane per- 
suaded Edward VI. to name that lady as his successor. 
Edward did so. Fifteen days after, Edward died, and Lady 
Jane’s troubles began. Her own delight had been in the 
cultivation of her mind. She had mastered Latin and Greek, 
and had a useful acquaintance with Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, 
French, and Italian; she played skilfully on several instru- 
ments, and sang with exquisite sweetness. 

But that which made her the special favourite of the nation 
was her unwavering attachment to the Protestant religion. 
‘With all these advantages in her favour, it was still unlikely 
that her elevation to the throne would be a success. The 


and even if Mary and Elizabeth had been set aside, the right 
to the throne would have fallen to Mary Queen of Scots, who 
had descended from Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry 
VII. Partly from these considerations, and partly from the 
fact that she never coveted the honours of this world, the offer 
of the crown greatly affected her; she burst into tears, and 
rejected the tempting prize; and only when she was assured 
by her father-in-law, the Duke of Northumberland, and her 
husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, that both the judges and 
privy counsellors had declared that the crown fell to her by 
right of law, did she accept it. 

On the 9th July, 1553, Lady Jane was proclaimed Queen 
of England. Her sovereignty only lasted ten days, for Mary 
found that even those who detested her religion acknowledged 
her right. Mary was accordingly proclaimed queen ; and” 
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Northumberland, Queen Jane, and her husband, were com- 
mitted to the tower. Three days afterwards Northumberland 


- was executed. On the 13th November, Lady Jane and her 


husband were tried, and both pleaded guilty. The assurance 
that she must suffer death seemed to have been a welcome 
announcement, and she wrote to her father, saying, ‘I yield 
God more hearty thanks for shortening my woeful days, than 


if all the world had been given into my possession.” To her 


sister she wrote in a similar strain, ‘‘ Rejoice as I do, good 
sister, that I shall be delivered of this corruption, and put on 
incorruption.”” Lord Guildford passed Lady Jane’s prison on 
his way to Tower Hill, and she gave him from her window 
some token of her affectionate remembrance as he went by. 
She was ordered to suffer within the Tower. On her way to 
the scaffold, she was met by the cart containing the headless 


body of her husband, wrapped in a linen cloth. Lady Jane 


gazed at the affecting spectacle, and shed her last tears over 
his remains, and then desired the officials to proceed. 

Her last words to the crowd contained the true ground of 
her hope of Heaven :—‘‘I avouch from my soul that I trust 
to be saved by the blood, passion, and merits of my Saviour 
only.” She then knelt down, and with great devoutness 
repeated the 5lst Psalm. Having taken off her gown, and 
tied a hankerchief over her eyes, she felt her way to the 
block, on which she composedly placed her head; and while 
uttering the words,—‘‘ Lord into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit,’ the axe fell, and she passed into the presence of her 
Saviour and Judge. 

Soon after her execution, the Duke of Suffolk, her father, 


who had used all his influence in urging Lady Jane to accept 


the crown, was himself executed. The Duchess of Suffolk 
was deserted by all her friends, and ended her days in poverty 
and obscurity. 


W. 
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Shepherds leading their Flochs. 


Tue Rev. J. L. Porter, in his recent work, the “ Giant 
Cities of Bashan,” whilst encamped in the neighbourhood of — 
the ruins of Kenath (Numb. xxxii. 42), thus describes the 
method adopted by the Eastern shepherds in leading their 
flocks :— 

‘* As we sat and looked, almost spell-bound, the silent hill- 
sides around us were in a moment filled with life and sound. 


_ The shepherds led their flocks forth from the gates of the city. 


They were in full view, and we watched them and listened to 
them with no little interest. Thousands of sheep and goats 
were there, grouped in dense, confused masses. The shep- 
herds stood together until all came out. Then they all sepa- 
rated, each shepherd taking a different path, and uttering as 
he advanced a shrill, peculiar call. The sheep heard them. 
At first the masses swayed and moved, as if shaken by some 
internal convulsion ; then points struck out in the direction 
taken by the shepherds ; these became longer and longer, until 
the confused masses were resolved into long, living streams, 


flowing after their leaders. Such a sight was not new to me; 


still it had lost none of its interest. It was perhaps one of the 
most vivid illustrations which human eyes could witness of 
that beautiful discourse of our Lord recorded by John:— 
‘ And the sheep hear the shepherd’s voice: and he calleth his 
own sheep by name, and leadeth them out; and when he 


_ putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, and the 


sheep follow him, for they know his voice; and a stranger 
will they not follow, for they know not the voice of strangers’ 
(x. 3—5). 

‘The shepherds themselves had none of that peaceful and 


placid aspect which is generally associated with pastoral life 


arfd habits. They looked more like warriors marching to the 
battle-field—a long gun slung from the shoulder, a dagger and 
_ pistols in the belt, a light battle-axe or i 
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club in the hand, Such were their equipments; and their 
fierce flashing eyes and scowling countenances showed but 
too plainly that they were prepared to use their weapons at 
any moment. They were all Arabs—not the true sons of the 
desert, but a mongrel race living in the mountains, and act- 
ing as shepherds to the Druses while feeding their own flocks. 
Their costume is different from that of the Druses, and almost 
the same as that of the desert Arabs—a coarse shirt of blue 
calico, bound round the waist by a leathern girdle, a loose 
robe of goat’s hair, and a handkerchief thrown over the head 
and fastened by a fillet of camel’s hair; such is their whole 
costume, and it is filthy besides, and generally in rags.”’ 


Che Israclites and Neighbours. 


Tit Moanrres.—The Moabites were the descendants of 
Lot, the nephew of Abraham. They dwelt on the east of the 
Dead Sea, along the banks of the river Arnon. This district 
had previously been occupied by a gigantic race called Emim, 
but the Lord, who gave Canaan to Israel, and Mount. Seir to | 
the children of Esau, gave this land to the children of Lot. 
Moab therefore expelled the original inhabitants, and dwelled 
in their stead. When Israel approached the territories of 
Moab, on their way to the land which God had given them, 
they encamped on the borders of Moab. Balak, the king of 
Moab, oppressed with fear at the multitude of the people, 
hired Balaam to curse the intruders, hoping thereby to render 
their conquest easy. This attempt failed, and the prophet, who 
‘‘loved the wages of unrighteousness,” lost his life as the. 


_ punishment of the wicked counsel he gave to the king. 

The hostile spirit displayed on this occasion showed itself 
frequently afterwards. In the time of the Judges, Eglon, king 
of Moab, oppressed Israel for eighteen years. He took up his 
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abode at or near Gilgal, on the west of the Jordan; and multi- 
tudes of the Moabites left the banks of the Arnon to partake of 
the spoil of Israel. Ehud was commissioned to deliver the | 
oppressed people. He killed the king, and as the Moabites 
attempted to re-cross the Jordan, about 10,000 of them were 
slain. After this the Moabites often joined with their neigh- 
bours, the Ammonites, in fighting against Israel; but in the 
time of David they were completely subdued ; ‘‘ the Moabites 
became David’s servants, and brought gifts.” After being 
subject to Israel for 150 years, they rebelled, but were severely 
chastised by Jehoram, the son of Ahab. They joined the 
Ammonites against Jehoshaphat, and again they suffered 
greatly. When the Assyrians ravaged the kingdom of Israel, 
the Moabites seized on the cities near them, and murdered 
their inhabitants in the most inhuman manner; and when 
Judah was carried into captivity, Moab ungenerously triumphed 
over the Jews. As, however, the Moabites had assisted the 
‘Tyrians against Nebuchadnezzar, that monarch severely 
punished them when on his way to Egypt. 

For several ages after, they were subject in turn to Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans; but their hatred to the Jews even then 
showed itself whenever there was an opportunity. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, all the tribes around 
Judea were denominated Arabians; and before the end of the 
third century, the Moabites were not known as a distinct 
nation. There are, however, people still occupying the same 
district, and the punishment threatened against the original 
inhabitants seems to be continued. Volney, an infidel and 
traveller, says, respecting Moab, ‘‘ The wretched peasants live 
in perpetual dread of losing the fruits of their labours; and 
no sooner have they gathered in their harvest, than they 


hasten to secrete in private places, and retire among the rocks 
which border on the Dead Sea.” 
H. 
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Indian Generosity. 

An educated American told'‘me a circumstance, proving, in 
a most affecting manner, how capable the Indians are of liber- 
ality and charity, even in their own poverty. About twenty 
years back, he said that he was travelling in the savage north 
of Wisconsin. He and his two comrades had expended all 
their provisions. It was winter, and deep snow covered forest 
and plain, so that they found difficulty in advancing, and could 
not possibly kill any game. They marched on for three days 


_ without sustenance, and were in a state of deep distress. At 


length, to their delight, they discovered an Indian lodge, 
entered it, and begged some food. Unfortunately, the Indians 
had nothing to offer, and replied to their guests’ complaints 
with others even worse: ‘‘ We,”’ they said, ‘‘ have been fasting 
nearly so many weeks as you have days. The deep snow has 
prevented us killing anything. Our two sons have gone out 
to-day, but they will return as usual, with empty hands. 


Other Indians, however, live twenty miles to the north, and it 


is possible they are better provided than we are.”’ 
The American and his comrades, tortured by hunger, sot 
out at once on snow-shoes, to try their luck with their neigh- 
bours ; but they had scarce gone four or five miles, when they 
heard a yell behind them, and saw an Indian hurrying after 
them on snow-shoes. ‘‘ Hi! halloh; you men, stop! Come 
back ! ’’—‘‘ What’s the matter ?’””—‘‘ Our lads have returned. 
They have shot a deer and brought it home. We have now a 


supply, and I have hastened to tell you of it.” The Euro- 


pean travellers turned back and were stuffed with food, though 
the deer was small and the family large. 

I have, I confess, never seen any starving Indians reduced 
to extremities, but all the Voyageurs here present have experi- 
enced it, for the satisfaction of hunger is here the standing 


question the year through. They are almost always in a state 
of want. All the Voyageurs I questioned were unanimous in 
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, their verdict that the Indians, even when starving, never lose 
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their desire to share, but do not easily give up their courage, 
hope, and, so to speak, their confidence in God. Even the 
Indian squaw does not complain or lament if her husband comes 
home to-day as yesterday, empty-handed. She does not even 
ask him, ‘‘ Didst thou not shoot anything to-day ?’’ Whenhe 
enters, she pretends as if she did not notice it. THe, too, says 
nothing, but she sees at once, in the way he comes in, the 
colour of his hands, and the drops of blood on his shirt, whether 
a deer is lying outside or not. If he bring nothing home, and 
when there is scarce anything in the lodge, still she sets his 
supper before him. She has always put something aside for 
the man, the hunter of the house, the support of the family, 
and, for his sake, has starved with the children.. He must, | 
above all, remain healthy and strong, s0 that he may go to 
work again to-morrow. | 

It was once the custom here on the Lake, and the more savage 
Indians of the Far Wost still keep it up, that every morning 
an old chief, or great orator of the tribe, should step forth and 
hold a specios of morning prayer. This prayer they never 
omit, however badly off they may be. ‘ Hoho, hoho!” the 
man shouts through the village. ‘*Yo friends, brothers, 
cousins, and uncles, I need not announce to you that we have 
hunger, want, and misery in our village. Our wives are 
starving, our children aro fasting, you yourselves have nothing 
to chew. We havo nothing, nothing at all. But courage, 
comrades! it is the deer season. I sawin my dream the haot- 
marks of the deor in every direction. Let ussetout. Perhaps 


the Great Spirit will have mercy on us!” 
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Anecdotes of the Great and Good. 


Jane Grer.—Roger Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth, on visiting 
this lady at Bradgate, in Leicestershire, found her reading Plato's works 
in Greek while all the rest of the family were hunting in the park. On 
his testifying his surprise, she said, “I derive a pleasure in the reading 
of this book far superior in its nature to any that hunting can possibly 
afford. I am indebted to the gentleness of my tutor, who instructs me in 
& manner so mild and alluring that hours pass away unconsciously.” 


Gortuzr.—No name is more distinguished in the modern literature of 
Germany than that of John Wolfgang von Goethe. The public fixed an 
admiring gaze on him, and the Prince of Saxe-Weimar loaded him with 
honours ; yet in advanced age he says of himself, “ They have called me 
the child of fortune, nor have I any wish to complain of the course of my 
life; yet it has been nothing but labour and sorrow; and I may truly say 
that in seventy-five years I have not had four weeks of true comfort. It 
was the constant rolling of a stone that was always to be lifted anew. 
When I look back upon my earlier and middle life, and consider how few 
aro left of those that were young with me, I am reminded of a summer 
visit to a watering-place. On arriving, one makes the acquaintance of 
those who have been already some time there, and leave the week 


| following. Their loss is painful.” 


Dr. Hutrron.—In his early days Dr. Hutton was very poor, and when 
he afterwards enjoyed honours and wealth, he was never ashamed of re- 
ferring to the state of poverty from which it had pleased God to raise him, 
While he was Bishop of Durham he was once travelling near Wensley- 
dale, a mountainous district in the north of England, when he suddenly 
dismounted and retired to a particular spot at some distance from the 
highway. Ho knelt therein prayer for some time, and then returned to 
his attendants. They were anxious to know the reason for the singular 
act they had just witnessed, and the Bishop told them he had been pre- 
senting his thanksgiving to God for mercies received since his carly days. 
He stated that his reason for selecting that particular spot on which to 
kneel was that he had once been at that place when he was a poor, bare- 
footed boy, and had disturbed a cow that was lying there so that he might 
warm his feet and legs on the place where she had lain. 


Joun Bunyan.—It being well known to some of his persecutors in 
London that Bunyan was often out of prison, they sent an officer to talk 
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with the jailor on the subject ; and, in order to find him out, he was to 
get there in the middle of the night. Bunyan was at home with his 
family, but so restless that he could not sleep ; he therefore acquainted his 
wife that though the jailor had given him liberty to stay till the morning, 
yet, from his uneasiness, he must immediately return. He did so, and — 
the jailor blamed him for coming in at so unreasonable anhour. Earlyin — 
the morning the messenger came, and, interrogating the jailor, said, “Are 
all the prisoners safe?’’ “Yes.” “Is John Bunyan safe?” “ Yes.” 
‘Let me see him.’”’ He was called, and appeared, and all was well. 
After the messenger was gone, the jailor, addressing Bunyan, said, “ Well, 
you may go out again just when you think proper, for you know when to 
return better than I can tell you.”’ 

Sm Isaac Newron.—A short time before his death this Prince of 
Philosophers said, ‘“‘ I do not know how I may appear to the world, butto 
myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and 
diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier 
shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.” | 


Gseful Statistics. 


Tue Porrs or Rome.—The Church of Rome says that up to the 
year 1846, when Pius IX. ascended the papal chair, there had been 
279 persons who claimed to be popes of Rome. 24 of these are now 
either called antipopes, or their title is disputed. The dispute om 
this subject raged from Felix II., a.p. 355, to Felix V., 1439, since 
which time the succession has been uninterrupted. The length of 
their lives after their elevation to the papal chair has only averaged 
7 years; but during the dark ages they did not average 5 years each. 
During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 6 kings reigned over 
England, and 14 Archbishops of Canterbury died during the same time; 
but 42 popes were removed by death during those two centuries. The 
last 150 years have been especially favourable to the health of the popes, 
for only 12 have died, whereas 22 died in the century and a-half preceding. 
While a short course has thus been the general lot of the popes, 59 of theit 
number have only held the office one year each. The names most ire 
quently chosen have been John, of whom 21 have reigned ; Gregory has 
been chosen by 16; Clement and Benedict by 14 each; and Innocent by 
13. On the 16th of June, 1865, Pius IX. will have held the office 
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THE UNION HYMN BOOK FOR SCHOLARS, contain- 


Gon Books for 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S HYMN BOOK (the new Hymn 
Book), containing 341 Hymns. 32mo, 8d. red leather; 1s. roan gilt; — 
1s. 4d. calf gilt. 48mo, 4d. cloth; 8d. roan gilt. 

ae large number of Hymns and Sacred Pieces which have been composed 
for use in Sunday Schools since the publication of “ The Union Hymn Book 

for Scholars,” render the preparation of a new work desirable. Nearly 200 


of the Hymus in the “ Union Hymn Book for Scholars” have been retained, 


and a few of the more popular from the “ Infant Scholar’s Hymn Book, n 


will be found in the new Selection of Hymns, The remainder have been 


chosen from the best sources, English and American, and it is hoped will 
prove acceptable. The Committee cherish the hope that this new Hymn 
Book will be found not unworthy to teke rank among the best works of its 


ing 361 Hymns. 32mo, 8d. red leather; 1s. roan gilt; 1s. 4d. calf 
gilt. _48mo, 4d. cloth ; 8d. roan gilt. 


Although this Selection does not contain the Hymns for Sunday Schools 
recently composed, yet being used by a very large number of Sunday 
Schools, it is still kept on sale; and, like the “Sunday Scholar’s Hymn 
Book,’ contains a large number of Hymns especially adapted for infants. - 


THE UNION HYMN BOOK FOR TEACHERS. 82mo, — 


8d. bound in leather; 1s. roan, gilt edges; 1s. 4d. calf. 


This Hymn Book may be obtained bound in one volume with either. 
“The Sunday Scholar’s Hymn Book,” or “The Union Hymn Book for 
Scholars.” n, 1s. 4d.; embossed gilt, 2s.; calf, gilt edges, 2-. 6d. 


THE INFANT SCHOLAR’S HYMN BOOK, containing 84 
Hymns. Stiff covers, 8s. per 100. 


THE LITTLE HYMN BOOK: A New Selection of Friese: * 


for Infant Scholars, 8s. per 100, papet covers; 128. ‘paper plans 
16s. limp cloth. 


WORDS TO THE ‘‘SELECT MUSIC for the YOUNG.” 


Paper covers, 1d., or 8s. per 100; paper cloth, 14d., or 12s, per 100 ; 
rate 2d., or 16s. per 100. 


many years the following Hymn Book has been published by the 
Sunday School Union for the Silver ver Garis Sunday School Society. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, containing 
280 Hymns. 32mo., bound in red, 8d. ; 48mo, limp cloth, 4d. 


*.* In ordering either of the above, purchasers should be careful to 
specify the particular title of the book they require. Atten- 
tion to this will prevent much trouble and confusion. | 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, Bo. 
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Contents : 
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SUPERIOR COLOURED SHEET REWARD 
TICKETS, 


alt Twopence per Sheet. 
No. 1,.containing 12 tickets on a shect. 
No. 2, containing 15 tickcts on a sheet. 
No. 3, containing 20 tickets on a sheet. 
No. 4, containing 30 tickets on a shect. 
No. 5, containing 36 tickets on a sheet. 
At Fourpence per Sheet. 


Sheet A, containing 12. tickets. Sheet D, containing 30 tickets. 
Sheet B, containing 15 tickets. | Sheet E, containing 36 tickets. 


Shect C, containing 20 tickets. 


REWARD TICKETS, 


Containing one verse of Scripture each. Red or black, Jd. per gross. 


COLOURED PICTURE REWARD TICKETS 


Twonty in a pecket, 4d. 


“A very pretty set, forming very haridsome presents for good conduct or 
diligence, on subjects varied between Scriptural and Moral.’’— Wesleyan 
Times. 


NV. pubs shunt, tit Nia Dy 1 pases each, domy with culonved 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ TUNE BOOK. 


The work when completed will contain a large selection of the most 
popular tunes for the young. Nos. 1 to 6 are ready. 


“ A remarkable achievement. The rising race of the present age ought 
tv sing as so many larks in the sky.”’—JSritish Standard. 
A TONIC SOL-FA EDITION 


Of the “Sunday Scholar's Tune Book ” will be issued as speedily as possible. 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG. 


Nos. 22 and 24, One Pe mny each. 
The first Sixteen Parts, complete in one volume, 1s. 8d., cloth boards. 


THE CHILD’S SCRAP BOOK. 
Containing 45 Fight-page Books, in ornamental gilt box, 1s. 

The * Child’s Scrap Book ’’ may also be obtained in Sixpenny Packets. 
* A pretty enclosure of little tracts for little people.’’— Patriot. : 
“One of the prettiest publications ever issued for young pe ople. We ‘ 

cannot conecive of anything more delightful for the parlour ane the 
“ Unless we aré much mistaken ‘The Child's Scrap Book’ will prove a ‘ 


general favourite among juveniles.’—Scottish Sunday School Teacher's 
Magazine, 
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_ the other; both are barren as seen from below, but when 


hundred years after Jacob’s days, the first great gathering 
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The Chin Mountains. 
EBAL AND GERIZIM. 


i HE traveller in Bible lands finds no sweeter 
7 e441 resting place in all his wanderings than in the 
beautiful vale of Shechem—rich corn-fields, 
sparkling fountains, streams of water, belts of 
olive trees, with their grey foliage and black 
trunks ; above them again, nestling at the foot of 
Gerizim, fruit orchards, and the white-domed 
houses of the town of Nablus. The history of 
this valley travels back four thousand years. 
The first spot where Abram pitched his tents in 
Canaan was somewhere here. Jacob also on 
his return from Mesopotamia stayed, and bought 
from Hamor, the father of Shechem, the parcel of 
a field; and near by his well remains to this day, 
having its own history apart from the patriarchal 
age; for here the Saviour sat and talked with 
the woman of Samaria—to this spot Joseph came seeking his 
brethren when Jacob had removed to Hebron. The moun- 
tains themselves are described as looking like twin brothers. 
Wherever. there is a nook or projection in the side of one, 
there is a corresponding nook or projection in the side of 


looked doris upon from their summits, are found to becul- — 
tivated in terraces far up their sides. And here, four 


of the tribes took place. An altar was built on Ebal; the 
words of the law were inscribed upon it; six of the tribes 
took their stand upon the one mountain to pronounce the curse, 
and six on the opposite one, Gerizim, to pronounce the 
blessing. The scene must have been one peculiarly solemn and 
imposing, well fitted to impress all those who were present 
with a deep sense of the blessings of obedience, and the 
dangers of rebellion Most High God. 
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Wy Continental Tour. 
OVER THE ALPS. a 
“ HowEvErR much a man may have thought upon, and been 


astonished at the works of nature, he will still stand astonished 
before that giant edifice, the Alps.’’ Such is the statement of 


a celebrated traveller; and another equally celebrated says, — 


** All magnitudes, as conceived by mere imagination, must be 
small by the side of the Alps.’’ All I could read about the 
Alps, and all I could hear from persons who had actually 


crossed them, satisfied me that my knowledge of mountainous — 
__>xegions was very imperfect, although my sojourn in Sayoy 
had somewhat accustomed me to the sight of lofty mountains 


and charming scenery. 

The Victor Emmanuel Railway, which runs up to the very 
foot of the Alps, was constructed by English engineers, one 
of whom it was my good fortune to reckon among my friends. 
When, therefore, he proposed that we should cross the Alps 
together, I gladly agreed, and with the most pleasing antici- 
pations we set out for ‘‘the giant edifice.”” The railway runs 


up the valley of the Isére till it reaches the valley of the 
Maurienne, after which it takes the course of the Arc as its 


guide. 
Along the ridges of the mountains in all these valleys 


there are ruins of fortresses, each of which formerly defended 
its own particular pass, and in case of inroads from enemies 


each one lighted on its towers a watch-fire, and so spread the 


alarm through the entire region. 

The Castles of Batie, Chignin, Miolans, and Montmeillan, 
may be especially mentioned. These were like so many old 
warriors, who insisted on telling tales of events in which they 
had taken part; and most interesting companions they are to 


those who delight in the study of history; but in my case the — 


rapid current of the Isére constantly drew off my attention, 
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‘road, and so suddenly did it perform this feat, that a poor 
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and the explanations of my friend, the Engineer, about 


curves, gradients, &c., had a similar effect. 

A short time before my visit, the Isére had overflowed its 
banks, near St. Pierre, and had washed away both road and 
railway, and, as the restoration was yet incomplete, we were 
obliged to make an additional curve before we could again 
reach the usual line ofrails. At Aiguebelle we passed the first 
collection of snow, which, lying in a sheltered situation, re- 
mained unaffected even by the heat of a July sun. The 
current of the Arc is here very rapid, and running, as it does, 
through a slate formation, it brings down a great quantity of 
silt, which enables the peasants annually to increase their 
small plots of land. On reaching St. Jean de Maurienne, at 
that time the terminus of the Victor Emmanuel Railway, we 
snatched a hasty meal and then took our seats in the Diligence. 
The body of this conveyance is like that of a large omnibus, 
but sundry additions before and behind give it more the ap- 
pearance of a large mail coach. Three of these conveyances, 
each drawn by seven horses, and, together, containing nearly 


fifty persons, formed the company which, on that occasion, set 
out to cross Mont Cenis. 


Soon after starting we crossed the Arvan, a tributary of the © 
Arc. This is a mountain torrent of great velocity, which some- 
times washes away every barrier that man can raise against 
it, and leaves the ground covered with stones and mud. A few 
months before my visit this torrent had leaped out of its 
ordinary course, and had chosen the line of railway, which was 
then in progress, as its new bed. It washed away road, rails, 
and bridges, and buried sixteen waggons in its mud. On 
retiring it left as memorials of its visit immense quantities of 
stones which it had rolled down the side of the mountain. 
My friend, the Engineer, had previously measured some of 


these stones and found that they weighed sixtytons. A similar 


inundation had taken place there in 1851. On that occasion 
the furious torrent had cut its way right through the high 
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woman who was returning from a neighbouring town was 
completely surrounded by the waters. When her dangerous 
condition became known a great number of persons hurried to 
the spot in hopes of rescuing her ; but the fury of the torrent 
rendered all their attempts fruitless. As darkness set in the 
sympathizing peasants lighted fires on the other side of the 


torrent. These were kept burning all the night to satisfy the 


unfortunate woman that she was not quite forsaken. Day- 
hght brought an increased number of spectators to the spot, 
and among them an Englishman who had been working on 
the Victor Emmanuel Railway as a plate-layer. His anxiety 
to save the sufferer led him to devise the means of doing so. 
He first fastened a cord to a stone, which he threw over the 
torrent fo the woman. She seized the cord and by means of 
it pulled over a rope which she fastened to a tree on her newly 
formed island. The Englishman fastened his end of the rope 
to a tree on his side, and then fixing a chair on the rope he 


worked himself and the chair across totheisland. The woman 


was half dead with fear and hunger, and had to be firmly tied 
in this peculiar conveyance, after which the heroic Englishman 


forced her over by means of his legs, while he maintained a — 


firm hold on the rope with his hands. As soon as the torrent 


was crossed, the rope was unfastened on the land side, and the 
poor woman and her brave deliverer slipped on to dry ground. © 


Praises in abundance were showered on the humane man 


whose kindness of heart and strength of arm had saved the — 


life of a fellow-creature. The Italian Government determined 


that the brave fellow should wear some honourable badge, as 


a token of their appreciation of his conduct, but before the 
decoration arrived death had overtaken him in a most dis- 
tressing form; he had been run over by a train at Aiguebelle, 
and literally cut through. ee 

By the time my friend had finished this account, the Diligence 


had reached St. Michel. We changed horses here, and then 


again set forward ; the increasing rapidity of the Are clearly 


showing us that we were gradually ascending the mountain. 
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From the time of Ieaving Aiguebelle the chilets, or Alpine 
habitations, had frequently attracted my attention. They are 
huts formed of the trunks of pines, having a low flat roof 
weighted with stones to secure it against the fierceness of the 
wind. The chalet is generally placed near the bed of a 
mountain torrent which has washed together a small quantity 


of earth. This little patch the mountaineer secures during 


the dry season. For this purpose he removes the stones from 
the surface, and with them makes a new course for the wintry 
torrent, and to make each plot less precipitous he raises a wall 
at the foot of it, and thus there is a succession of little terraces 


_as high as soil can be found. The valleys of the Alps are dotted 


all over with these rude huts and small terraces, and the herds- 
men who occupy them send down part of their family to the 
high-road to ask alms of travellers. The specimens selected as 
being most likely to excite compassion are generally those who 
are afilicted either with Goitre or Cretinism. Goitre is a 
great bladder-like lump of glandular flesh, covered with knots 
of blue veins, which hangs about the head and neck, and 
makes its possessor present a most distressing appearance. — 
Cretins are idiots, often deaf and dumb, with stunted limbs, 
huge heads, and dull eyes; they are found in every shade of 
imbecility, and they are among the most hideous objects that 
human nature can produce. Several of these melancholy 
objects followed our company far up the mountain, begging 
with great importunity, and only ceasing when unable to 
continue the chase. 

No satisfactory theory has yet been made out with reference 
to the cause of these dreadful diseases, but as the worst 
specimens proceed from the dirtiest homes, especially if these 
homes happen to be near stagnant water, it is probable the 
true cause lies in want of cleanliness. _ | 

As the Diligence continues to ascend the mountain, the scenery 
becomes increasingly beautiful. The Arc continues to tumble | 
furiously along, but its bed now lies in a gorge far below the 
road up which the Diligence ascends, Another tale of the 
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untimely fate of an Englishman was here told me. One of 
our enterprizing countrymen, believing there were valuable 
deposits of black-lead in one of these gorges, induced his 
attendants to let him down by a rope; the rope broke, and 
the poor fellow was dashed to pieces. 

A Protestant travelling through the Alps cannot fail to 
observe the great number of crosses that are set up all over 
the mountains. Some are large wooden structures, having a 
figure on them to represent the crucified Jesus, others are 
small iron ones; in the plains they are numerous, but higher 
up they are met with every few hundred yards. "Wherever a 
dead body has been found an additional cross is set up to — 
remind the traveller of his own danger, and the gratitude he 
owes to God for past deliverances. 

At Mondane the tunnel under Mont Cenis commences. Before 
beginning the tunnelling of the rocks the Italian engineers 
examined and adopted the principle of a drilling machine in- 
vented by the late Thomas Bartlett, Esq.,C.E., and, as they 


never acknowledged their obligation to that gentleman, I was 


not surprised to hear my travelling companion speak disparag- 
ingly of the professional abilities, as well as of the moral 
character of the engineers who had the work in hand. ‘“ They 
promised at first to finish the tunnel in five years, but they 
will be nearer fifteen; for, after three years’ work, they 
have only cleared out half-a-mile, and that is in the easiest 
part.” It seems probable that the opinion then expressed 
will prove to be correct, for they have still two-thirds of the 
distance to finish, although they have been at work at both 
ends of the tunnel for seven years. 


Fort Lesseillon now came in sight. Napoleon I. built this L| 


fortress, and in 1860, when Savoy was ceded to France, Les 
seillon, with its ‘‘many-mouthed batteries rising tier upom 
tier,” was garrisoned with French soldiers. We were now 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea; in the plains that we — 
had passed through the same afternoon the harvest was 

gathered, but above Lesseillon eee rye, &c., were quite 
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beggars seized the opportunity of importuning the passengers 
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green. A little later, frowning fortresses again appeared on 
the summits of the passes, and a drawbridge over a gorge, 600 
feet deep, was the only communication between them. 

Many times we changed horses, and eyery time a number of 


for alms. At Lanslebourg we were allowed twenty minutes 
for refreshment; and, on again taking our seats, the whole 
scene had changed ; two horses and*ten mules were harnessed 
to each Déligence, and a couple of guides, each carrying a 
flaming torch, walked by the side. The sun, which we left 
shining brightly half-an-hour before, had given place to the 


darkness of night. The ascent of the crest of the mountain _ 


now began in earnest; the road was exceedingly steep, and 
only by taking a zig-zag course could any progress be made. 
For a time we toiled on in the darkness; but, when the moon 
arose, we were presented with a scene of overpowering beauty. 
The mountain air was so clear, and the blue of the sky was so 


pure, that both moon and stars seemed much larger and much 


brighter than in England, while snow-capped peaks, in great 
numbers and of every size, stood so closely packed around us 
that they appeared to have as distinct an aim as if they had 


| been cut out of pasteboard. 


_ The scene was so new to me, and so different from anything 
my imagination had pictured out, that I was almost overcome 


with its wild magnificence. My friend several times reminded 


me that I was not alone, and that the hymns I now and then 
began to sing might not be agreeable to my fellow-travellers. 
In three hours and a half we reached the summit, which is 


6,800 feet above the level of the sea; and, having dismissed 


both guides and mules, we began the descent; and, as the 
moon continued to shine brilliantly, I found an outlet for my 
feelings in writing various letters to friends at home. As 
the descent is extremely steep on the Italian side, the zig-zags 
are very numerous. The plains of Italy lying at the foot of 
the mountain, and becoming gradually more distinct, presented 


beauties of a nature very different from those on the summit, 
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yet of a most captivating nature. We reached Susa abouttwo 
o'clock in the morning, rambled through the town, and then 
took the first train for Turin; and, after a delightful ride 
{ through the plain, we reached that city just as the gleaners, 
| who had been busy in the moonlight, were returning with — 
| 


their loads. 
W. 
Ellen's Collecting Card; 


“ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN?” 


CHAPTER II. 


i SATURDAY evening was hastening on to Saturday night, 
and to-morrow’s sun would shine upon the anniversary; yet - 
i Ellen did not look very joyous as she stood in her little bed- 
i room, near the window, leaning against an old chest which 
i _ did triple duty as wardrobe, washstand, and dressing-table. 
On the chest stood open a small workbox, and amid its mis- 
cellaneous contents, Ellen’s treasures, lay three shillings, 
three sixpences, four threepenny pieces, seven pennies, and 
two halfpennies—six shillings and twopence in all—the result 
of Ellen’s first efforts as missionary collector. Her left hand 
held two shillings and twopence, this her own, while she 
appeared intently watching a small window opposite her own, 
though neither its broken panes nor dirty curtain really en- 
gaged her attention. ‘It can’t be wrong,” at length broke 
out aloud; ‘‘ three weeks to-morrow—three tens are thirty— 
thirty pence are, are—let me see—two and sixpence. I could 
put it all right, and give sixpence too myself, and have two- 
pence over;” and again she fell into silent thought. Sud- 
denly the expression of her face changed from hesitation t0 
resolution. ‘‘It can’t be wrong, how can it!” she repeated 
decidedly, as she transferred two shillings from the box to her 
hand. Another moment the box was locked, put away, her 
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bonnet and shawl put on, and she was walking rapidly be the 


street. Two turnings brought Ellen into the stir and bustle 
of Saturday night in a large town: shops full; men, women, 
and children hurrying by; street sellers and buyers, beggars, 
ballad singers, organ grinders, and I know not who besides, 
crowding the busy thoroughfare and irritating Ellen by the 
interruption they caused to her hurried walk. Presently she 
stopped before a small shop-window, rich in bonnets, hats, and — 
caps of all colours, shapes, and sizes. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s gone.” 
No, there it was, the object of her walk, a small straw bonnet, 
trimmed with brown and white ribbon, one bunch of purple 
violets redeeming the border from utter plainness. ‘‘ Very 
cheap, only four shillings,’’ was announced by a ticket pinned 


to the strings. In less than five minutes the bonnet was tried 
on, approved, bought, wrapped in a paper bag, and being 


carried home. What made Ellen, generally somewhat slow 
and hesitating, to-night so expeditious? Listen! ‘‘ Well, it’s 
done now, and can’t be undone. But I don’t think it could be 
wrong,,1I don’t see how it could;”’ a reflection several times 
repeated ere Ellen lay down to rest in excited anticipation of 


the morrow. 


. It may be that you, my ob will some day feel strongly 


ig inclined to do a thing which you cannot see to be wrong, 


which you can almost prove not to be so, yet about which you 


feel a secret uneasiness. If, after well-nigh subduing this 


feeling by reiterating that it cannot be evil, that you cannot 
see in it any wrong at all, you are in haste to do it and have 
it done—do it not. Your conscience is most likely a truer 
guide than your judgment, especially when biassed by incli- 


nation. Do it-not. It is better to lose an advantage or a 


pleasure, lawful in itself, than to gain the fearful power of 
silencing the voice of conscience, even when it “ee in whis- 


pers only. 


Calm and beautiful appeared the Sunday morning. Some- 


what unusual in our climate, five Sabbaths of cloudless bright- 


ness that spring followed each other in unbroken succession ; 
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this was the third. A hush had fallen upon the city, and the 
air felt fresh and free. No volumes of black smoke rolled 
from the tall factory chimneys, obscuring the deep blue sky, 
against which stood clearly out the church towers, from whose 
spires and domes rang out the Sabbath bells. Tired horses 
rested in their stables, and only now and then the noise of 
wheels disturbed the quiet of the streets, where group after 
group of worshippers—fathers, mothers, and little children, 


brother with sister, friend with friend—walked in company, — 


glad that it was said to them, ‘‘ Let us go into the house of 
the Lord.” Very pleasant looked the streets—pleasanter 
still, to Ellen’s eyes, the chapel. The galleries were filled 
with children—boys on one side, girls on the other—all with 
happy faces, in their best attire, little nosegays held in the 


hand, placed in the button-hole, or laid beside the snow white | 


paper of well practised hymns. Ellen’s respectful admirimg 
glance followed the tall gentlemanly form of their superin- 
tendent as he moved with firm noiseless tread from seat to 
seat, addressing teacher and scholar alike with happy cour- 
tesy, and leaving perfect order and bright smiles wherever he 
went. Presently one, and another, and another worshipper 
entered below ;. then twos and threes, and whole families, came 
up the aisles, filling here and there a seat, until all were occu- 
pied. As the clock of a neighbouring church struck eleven, 
and the hands of the chapel dial pointed to the same hour, Mr. 


Morris entered the pulpit, the children rose, and commenced — 


singing the first hymn :— 


“ Circling seasons once more bring 
Hope inspiring, happy spring ; 
And with spring returns the day 
Of our Anniversary. | 


*« Lengthening daylight, brightening skies, 
Opening verdure, greet our eyes ; 
All things round us seem to tell, 
-*He who made us, made us well.’ 
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“ And to the unconscious praise 
That all nature joins to raise, 
We would add the nobler song 
Which to living souls belong. 


“ For the countless gifts we share, 
With all creatures of thy care, 
Thee we thank, and Thee adore, 
God of wisdom and of power. 


“For that gift to man alone, 
Wondrous gift of Thy own Son, 
Thee we love, and Thee we praise, 
, God of mercy, God of grace. 


“For the peace that here is given, 
For the perfect joys of Heaven, 
Thee we praise, while ages move, 
God of boundless, changeless love.” 


‘This hymn had been composed for the occasion by a senior 


scholar, and was sung to the sweet tune ‘‘ Amesbury.” With 
the other hymns you are doubtless familiar. ‘‘ We sing of 


_ the realms of the blest,’? was the second; the third, ‘‘I’ve read 
the wondrous story ;” and the last, that old, ever new, children’s 
hymn, ‘ Joyful.” Throughout the service.the children 


behaved with perfect order and propriety, a commendation 
which, unfortunately, could not be passed upon the school on 
every Sunday in the year. 

Half-past two o’clock saw the school again ep tere ' in 


the chapel; now, however, grown persons oceupied the 


galleries, while the children sat below. Mr. Morris stood at 

the desk half hidden by piles of prizes—books large and small, — 
in all variety of binding, red, blue, and green, gilt edged and 
plain edged. First there was an address to the scholars, next 
an address to parents and friends. Then came the distribution. 
All ears were open to catch the names, all eyes fixed on the — 
happy receivers. Seven names had been called, and each 
expectant listened more and more intently for her own. 
‘‘ Ellen Morgan.” Ellen moved slowly up the aisle, with a 
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sense, almost painful, of every eye being upon her; yet 
pleasantly conscious that her whole appearance and manner 
contrasted favourably with that of some who had preceded - 
her. 

Bunyan’s s Progress,’ and may you be a little 
pilgrim, ’” added Mr. Morris, as he placed the book in Ellen’s 
hand. Ellen received it with a respectful curtsy and ‘‘Thank 


you, sir.” As she passed Mr. Ellis with a second curtsy, fF 


she timidly looked up and met in his dark, often stern eyes, 
a look so kind, so almost womanly in its softness, that her 
own filled with tears, and the book tightly clasped in her 
hand seemed scarcely so precious as that one kindly glance. 

‘“This book is presented to Ellen Morgan by the Superin- 
tendent and Teachers of Union Chapel Sunday School, in 
approval of her regularity, punctuality, and general oe 
conduct. May, 185—”’ 

This inscription, written, she was sure, by Mr. Ellis’s own 
hand, would have made the dullest book valuable to Ellen, 
but the Pilgrim’s Progress was, of all others, the book she 
would have chosen. No wonder she went home elated, 
rejoiced in her father’s briefly expressed satisfaction, was 
scarcely annoyed at Jane’s evident indifference, and in the 
evening entered again the walls she loved so well, with beating 
heart and beaming countenance. Yet when all was over, m 
_ the stillness and silence of night, she became conscious of an 
unhappy feeling deep within her heart; a feeling which had 
been there all the day, but unperceived amid its pleasures — 
and excitement. 


Tuz Prcrm’s Procress.—No book except the Bible has gone through 
so many editions, or been translated into so many languages. It was 
published in 1678, and Bunyan died in 1688; yet in those years, in 
England alone, 100,000 copies were sold. Since then it has been trans 
lated into most of the languages of the civilized world, and having 
appeared in every variety of type and binding in England, a copy 
of it is now promised to every child in the kingdom for a penny. 
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Che Angels Home. 


"TWAS eve; the pale moon’s silvery beams fell softly from on 
high, 

The stars, like glittering diamonds, studded the deep blue sky. 
Before an open casement knelt a child, both young and fair, 
Repeating at his mother’s knee his simple evening prayer. 


He lisped his little hymn in tones so gentle and so mild, 
That when he ceased the mother asked a blessing on her child. 
_ She kissed the little dimpled face, then laid him down to rest ; 


_ She gazed upon her little one, and felt that he was blest. 


‘‘Mamma! oh, will you tell to me, before you say good night, 
Of the happy land that’s far away, and of those ‘angels’ 
bright ? 


You said that God had made a ‘ home ’ for little ones 
like me, 


So tell me, dear mamma, shall I an ‘angel’ ever “be ee 


«eT long to see that glorious place where dear papa has Oe by | 


_»So tell me now before you go about that heavenly home.” 
“My child, may — from that land guard and protect 


your rest, 
And may you one day join the throng of spirits pure and blest. 


But now, good night, my darling boy; at earliest 
dawn 

I'll tell you then about the land you call the ‘ angels’ home.’ ” 

The little one soon fell asleep, and in those hours of rest 

He dreamt such glorious ‘things about the “spirits” pure 


and blest. 
He thought he saw a form so fair come near and touch his 
hand; 
The angel whispered, ‘ Thou, my child, shalt see the —T 
land. 


‘ 
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Thou soon shalt have a golden hers, upon thy brow a crown ; 


Yes, thou be an ‘angel’ bright in spirits 
home.’ 


The silvery tones then died away, the little slumberer woke, 
And quietly he mused upon the words the “angel” spoke. 
A week stole silently away; the boy, the mother’s pride, 
‘Was smitten with disease, and life was ebbing with the tide. 


The cheeks that lately bloomed with health, were pale and 


sunken now, 
For Death had gently laid his hand upon that infant’s brow. 


The mother watches by the couch, and tears drop 5 


down, 
She feels she soon must lose her boy, her beautiful, her own. 


But, hark! the little sufferer speaks, ‘¢ Mamma, why do you 
You know I shall be happy with the ‘spirits blest’ on high. 
But now, before I go away, I’ll tell you what I dreamt 

One night, before I was so ill; I know now what it meant.” 


And then, mn accents soft and sweet, he told what he had seen; 
And when he consed, he gently said, ‘‘ Although ’twas but a 
dream, 


I know that angel came to me to beckon me on high. 


And now, mamma, I’m going to that ‘home’ above the sky.” 


The faltering voice was hushed and still, the little spirit flown 


To the bright starry world above, the glorious “ angele 
home.” 


‘The mother gazed upon her boy, she called him by his name, 
But, no! the voice she loved 80 well she ne’er could hear again. 


She wept ; the tears stole silently upon the lifeless clay, 


But the child for whom those tears were shed, wasan “angel” | 
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She looked upon the still cold form, then heaved a deep- 


drawn sigh, 


All that she loved on earth had passed to the ‘‘ angels’ home” 
on high. 


And then she dried away her tears, and thought how soon 

would come 4 
The time when she herself should join her lost, her darling one. . 
The hour did come, just as the buds were bursting into bloom, © 


Her heavenly Father called her, too, to share the “‘angels?) 


home.’ 
M. A. E. 
| Malf-a-do3en “Flat-bodies.” 
‘Tue works of God and the works of man are often set in 
opposition one against the other, both in writing and in 
speech. This is scarcely correct; they are not diametri- 


cally opposed to each other. In the endless catalogue of 
the handiworks of man, ‘we should trace God working, though, © 


as it were, behind a vail. But there are circumstances with 


regard to both, which we may contrast. While most of man’s 
performances are easily fathomed, the objects of nature, 


which the word of God called into existence, are S| 
inexhaustible. 


I propose, on this oceasion, to unfold a few facts about some 


small living creatures, the knowledge of which has not, I 


believe, been generally diffused. In so doing I shall, as c 
as possible, avoid all technicalities, for in Entomology, as 
other studies, there is a sort of free-masonry, by which some 
of the initiated render ambi guous or obscure what might be | 
made perfectly intelligible. © 
Though the collectors of butterflies and moths are now 
tolerably numerous in this and other lands, few pay any atten- 
tion to the family or tribe called the Zinee. Perhaps not one 
individual in a score of observers. There is one comfort, how- 
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ever, those who do collect them compensate, by their intense 
zeal, for their deficient numbers. The small size of these § 
beautiful little insects is, it must be admitted, not the only : 
reason why so many pass them by. A large number of the 
species are difficult to obtain in good condition except by | 
breeding ; and the process of preparing them for the cabinet ~ 


is by no means an easy one, requiring much patience anda | 
dexterous hand. A considerable amount of entertainment — 

and knowledge may be obtained by observing their habits or | 


‘noting their occurrence. Many species may easily be identi- 
‘fied, whilst alive, by placing them for examination in a pocket 
magnifying-box, such as most opticians supply. These cap- 
_ tives can then, if preferred, be liberated unhurt. So also any 
species which have been reared on leaves, flowers, or the 
varied ‘‘ foods” of these little creatures. | 
The family of the 7inea, in their perfect state, are isolated 
without much difficulty from the other moths. Their small 
size, taken by itself, would be an insufficient distinction; but 
their wings are long and narrow; the fore-wings, when the 
insect is at rest, completely covering the hind-wings; these 
latter being almost invariably devoid of markings, and fur- 
nished with long silvery fringes. The half-dozen gentlemen | 
(and ladies) which I purpose to present to you belong to@ | 
rather distinct genus, named Depressants. By the earlier | 
collectors who applied to their captures English names, these 
moths were called the ‘ Flat-bodies,’ the abdomen being 
flattened, or depressed; hence ‘‘ Depressaria.” Let no fF 
start in alarm at the Latin nomenclature; its use is unavoid- =] 
able in the case of these ‘‘minims” of the moths. And,m- | + 
- deed, the names we shall present are certainly not worse than = 97 
“hippopotamus,” or “rhinoceros,” which we hear glibly 


enough from the mouths of young children. 7 
By way of preface, let us briefly run over a few particulars 
which apply to this genus (or this little group) in general, 


before describing more in ane six distinct species belonging 
to it. 
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These moths are amongst the larger of the tribe Tinea; 
their size, when measured across the expanded wings, varying 
from seven lines to an inch. They pass, of course, through 
the usual four stages of insect life, viz., egg, larva, pupa, and 
imago; but there is only one series of them in each year. 
The eggs are frequently, perhaps most frequently, deposited 


in the spring. Therefore, in the majority of species, the 
larvee, or caterpillars, may be detected during the summer 


months. The greater number feed upon the-leaves of plants, 
twisting the leaf at its edge so as to form a covering for them- 


selves. Their agility, when alarmed or touched, is, as Mr. 
_ Stainton remarks, almost inconceivable by those who have 


never witnessed it. 
Some larvae, however, feed upon the umbels, or flower- 


heads, of certain plants, drawing the flowers together, and 


uniting them by threads. Some of these are much less brisk 
in their habits. In this larval stage these insects grow 
rapidly in most seasons ; and, after their last change of skin, 
are often beautifully variegated. When full-grown, they 
usually descend to the ground, and form a slight cocoon upon 
its surface, within which they speedily become pups. The 
perfect insects are rarely seen upon the wing; hence, till the 
larvee were studied, many species had entirely escaped notice. 
They may in summer-time be detected at night if the food- 
plants are examined, when they will be seen crawling slowly 


‘upon the stems or twigs. Those species that hybernate, 


?.e., pass the winter in some snug concealment in a semi- 
torpid state, may be found in their hiding-places, such as old 
barns, stacks, &c. Many species get into thatch, from whence 
you may dislédge them by smartly beating it. If the object 
of your attack, however, should be a cottage, it will be as well — 
to give previous notice to the inmates that your intentions are 
harmless, lest they should suppose you either insane or mali- 
ciously intent upon the destruction of their roof. It will be 
advisable, also, not to pursue this mode of research when tho 
weather is at all warm; if you do, it is probable you will rouse, © 
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besides the insects you seek, others who are far from being 
favourites with most people, and who will revenge themselves 
by insidiously puncturing your skin. _ . 

The first ‘‘ Flat-body” we shall beg leave to introduce is _ 
_ one of the very commonest of the genus ; his name is Depres- 
saria Applana. The egg is deposited by the female in the 
early spring upon some species of the Umbelliferous order of 
plants, upon which the larva exclusively feeds. This larva, 
feeding at the tip of a leaf, draws the two sides together, and 
thus conceals itself constantly except when feeding. A high 
wind, or any other agitation given to the plant, causes it to 
drop from its habitation; and, curiously enough, it does not 
return, but constructs another abode. Hence in searching the 
plants you are sure to find an excessive number of leaves 
which have been thus deserted. This larva is full-grown 
about the middle of July, when it is about seven lines in 
length. In about three weeks thereafter the moth appears. 
It is often seen on the wing during the autumn; but as the 
weather grows chilly it departs from view, and usually ensconces © 
itself in thatch during the winter months. It comes forth 
again pretty early, usually appearing on the wing on mild 
evenings towards the end of March, when it readily attracts 
the eye of the entomologist as it flits over or through the 
leafless hedges, from the circumstance that so few of the moths 
are at that period to be-caught abroad. | 


Number two is named D. Assimilella. This insect differs fF 


in its habits from its congener we have just depicted. 
The eggs of this moth are laid in autumn upon that well- 
known and abundant plant, the broom, “ the bonnie broom.” 
The young larvze feed a little at intervals during the winter}: 
they may easily be found as early in the year as March or 
April. These larve, as they feed, unite two twigs together, 
- not at their points, but about the middle, spinning about them 
a slight web of silk. They feed almost entirely upon the bark 
of the twigs, rarely touching the buds. When full-grown 
they descend, as usual, to the surface of the earth, remaining 
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‘in their cocoons about five weeks. The moths are alent 
through June and the two following months, but aro rarely 


seen flying. They may be found by looking amongst the 
broom bushes during their season. 

* Our third species, which, like the two preceding, is common — 
in most parts of Great Britain, is D. Arenella. The eggs of 
this moth are deposited rather latish in the spring by the 
hybernated females. The Black Centaury and the Scabious 


are the favourite food-plants of the larve; but they are found 
_ also upon various allied plants of the Composite order. They 


conceal themselves either by folding a piece of the leaf over ; 
or, if the leaf is narrow, by uniting the two edges. They quit 
these snug retreats when they feed; but if alarmed do not 
drop, like Applana, but hastily return to their refuge. Never- 


. theless, from the number of empty habitations, it would appear 


that they are fond of changing about. These larvee may be 
found, by careful examination, from June to the beginning of 


August, when they cease to feed. The moth, which appears 


soon after, is rarely seen during the autumn, but flies at dusk 
during May, settling occasionally on the hedges. 

Our fourth species, namely, D. Alstremeriane, is a very con- 
spicuous insect amongst its fellows. It is rather a small 
species, expanding about eight lines. The ground colour of 
the wings is whitish, and the head and thorax are pure white. 
The food-plant of the larva, on which it appears to feed ex- 
clusively, is the common Hemlock (Contum maculatum). The 
egg is laid in the spring upon the young leaves. The young 
larvee at once form tubular dwellings, from which they escape ~ 
when alarmed in the least degree. In their general habits 
they, in fact, nearly resemble D. Applana. They also resem- 
ble each other in appearance. They are full-grown about the 
end of July. The moth, which emerges during the month of 
August, is not often seen upon the wing; most frequently in — 


the spring months, appearing after hybernation, when it often 


sleeps in thatch. It is pretty common throughout the =— 


of England. 
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D. Hypericella, the fifth we enumerate, isa very handsome 


insect. When closely examined, its reddish-brown 
which are tinged with violet, and its yellow head and thorax, 

form a charming contrast. It is not yet known at what period 
_ the eggs of this moth are deposited, but the larve may be 
found as early as the beginning of June. Two species of 
Hypericum seem their chief resort, namely, H. perforatum and 
H. hirsutum. It will be found upon examination that the 
terminal shoots of these plants are often strangely puckered, 
or twisted, and discoloured. If we separate these we shall 
probably find the larva of Hypericella, which is thicker and 
more sluggish than many of its brethren. It rarely removes 


from one plant to another, but banquets on the young shoots 


till satisfied, being full-grown generally about the end of June. 
The perfect insect emerges in about a month, but lives very 
retired, being scarcely ever seen on the wing. It may be 
obtained by ‘‘ sweeping” the herbage with a net, at the end 
of July. This species has not been observed to hybernate. 
It is tolerably common near mre also about Bristol, and 
in the north of England. 

‘The last species we shall now speak of is D. Heracliana. 
The hybernated females of this moth deposit their eggs in 
spring upon the young umbels of the Cowparsnip (ZZ. Sphon- 
dylium). These when hatched at once begin to feed, first upon 
_ the buds and afterwards upon the flowers of this plant, and 
even at length upon the seeds. They form for themselves a 
habitation of silk, which they alter or extend to suit their con- 
venience. When full-grown, during the month of July, it, 
unlike other Depressarie, does not descend to the earth, but 
makes its way into the stem of the plant, in which it spins @ 
small cocoon, emerging from it in the autumn. The perfect 
insect is one of the largest of the genus, expanding fully an 
inch. It is seldom seen on the wing in the autumn; but at 
that season and in winter it may be beaten from thatch. Itis 
sometimes found in houses in cold weather. During April 
and May it comes forth and flies freely in fine weather. 
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Throughout England and Scotland its occurrence has been 
noted. 


In conclusion, I should perhaps add, for the benefit of 
those who have not studied these small moths, that about 


twenty-eight species of the genus Depressaria occur in Great 


Britain, of some of which the transformations are as yet 
unknown. | 


J. R. S. Crrrrorp. 


“Gloria im excelsis Deo.” 


Drivine along one of our most crowded thoroughfares a 
short time since, we were struck with the words, ‘‘ @loria in 
excelsis Deo,’’ painted in coloured letters, across a shop- 
window, and a host of emotions were aroused within us as Wo 
read the majestic, soul-inspiring sentence. 

Nearly nineteen centuries ago, while the busy outer weed 
rested from its labours, when the inhabitants of its cities 
were sunk in tranquil repose, and the shepherds rested beside 
their flocks in watchful guardianship beneath the silvery 


- beams of the moon, all nature calm and still around them, the 


glory of the Lord shone forth and surrounded the solitary 
watchers, while the triumphant voices of the heavenly host, 
whose shining ranks encircled them, poured forth the thrilling 


ery of ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest.”’ 


How little did the millions who slept so profoundly on that 
wonderful night, know of the marvellous event so miraculously 
made known to the humble shepherds! The great and the 
wise lay enshrined in their luxurious beds, while the Lord of 
life and glory entered into life, as it is on earth, clad in the 
mortality that he afterwards rescued from the grave, and 


ascended in, to sit down for ever at the right hand of his 
_ Father—a living Saviour—an ever-present reminder that the 


great debt was paid—a crowned conqueror over sin and death 


—the Man Christ Jesus! 
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Little did those sleeping millions know of the wondrous 


tadings at that moment being conveyed to the humble shep. 


herds, who, although at first terrified at the greatness of the 
vision, were soon heard in their turn glorifying and praising 
God for the things they had seen and heard. How often does 
God choose the weak and lowly things of the earth to confound 
the mighty and thé high! From the day in which Abel, the 
first shepherd, offered up an acceptable sacrifice to God, that 
calling has been honoured in the Holy Scriptures. In the 
appointment made by God, that the communication of the 
Saviour’s birth should be announced to shepherds, we recognise 
it. Our Saviour appointed Peter to the office of keeping his 
flock, and calls himself ‘‘ The good Shepherd, who gave his 
life for the sheep ;’’ who died that we might live, and who yet 
liveth for ever, and has called us to be co-inheritors of his 


' kingdom; a Shepherd and yet a King! Well might that 


multitude of the heavenly host, in their adoring amazement at 
the view of his mercy and goodness, give utterance to the 
exulting cry of ‘‘ Gloria in excelsis Deo.” * | 

Pause with us for a moment in that crowded street—that 
bustling thoroughfare of the great city; look round you upon 


its stately monuments, its splendid palaces, its ancient cathe- 
drals, and its buildings, where the commerce of the world is 
transacted. Gaze upon the thousands that pass and re-pass;_ 


a purpose in every face, hurry in every footstep, eagerness for 


business or pleasure urging forward each individual of the - 


mass. Glance down the mighty river, spanned by its massive 
bridges, and behold the gilded minarets and towers of that 
Senate House, where deliberations take place whose issue is 
more or less to influence the world. See on the waters of the 
stream the ships that bear upon its bosom the produce of every 
clime ; hear from the turrets of a thousand churches the bells 
that announce the fact that another hour has fled for ever; 
while down below the hollow, rumbling sound of incessant 


traffic, the ceaseless hum of many voices, and the tread of 


ever-moving feet; speak of the greatness of this vast city; 
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which, like a mighty heart, sends forth its streams of vitality 
to revivify the world, whose throbbing centre it may well be 
called. And when you have well considered all this greatness, 
this majesty of toil—this imperial domain of industry and 
energy—turn with us amid the noise that makes hearing 
almost an impossibility, and gaze upon that fragile glass, 
whose painted lettering is fading away, as it silently points 
the moral of all that passes like a panoramic show before it. 
The frail, transparent glass may break, the hand that 
painted the words may be even now crumbling in the dust, 
but when unborn millions shall traverse the streets where we 


now pass—when the place that knows us now shall know us 


no more for ever—when all these miracles of art on which we 
now gaze with admiration shall have fallen into decay, and 
earth itself shall have ceased to exist—=still the same sound of 
praise that has ascended during countless ages from all things, 
animate and inanimate, will go up, for ever increasing until it 
fills eternity itself, when the voices of the redeemed shall 
swell through the courts of the heavenly Jerusalem, and unite 
with the angelic choir in the rapturous shout of *‘ Gloria in 
excelsis Deo.”’ 
JEANIE SELINA REEVES. 


Tus Presipents or THE Unitep Sratres.—The first President of the 
United States was George Washington, who was elected in 1789, and 
held the office eight years. Since that time fifteen others have reached 
the same honourable position. Of these Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Jackson were each President for eight years, and Abraham Lincoln had 
just entered on his second term of office when he met with his mournful 
end. William Henry Harrison died one month after his installation ; 
Zachary Taylor was elected in 1849, and died the following year; and 
Millard Fillmore died in the third year of his presidency. All others 
have retained office for the legal term of four years. 
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Sagucity of the Wolf. 
I was, as usual, scanning the horizon with my telescope at 


daybreak, to see if any game was in sight. I had discovered 
a small herd of antelope feeding on a field from whence the 


crop had been lately removed, and was about to take the glass 


from my eye for the purpose of reconnoitring the ground; 
when, in a remote corner of the field, concealed from the ante- 
lope by a few intervening bushes, I faintly discerned in the 
grey twilight a pack of six wolves, seated on their hind 
quarters like dogs, and apparently in deep consultation. It 


appeared evident that, like myself, they wanted venison, and 
had some design upon the antelope; and, being curious to 


witness the mode of proceeding adopted by these four-legged 
poachers, I determined to watch their motions. I accordingly 
dismounted, leaving my horse in charge of the sowar; and 
creeping as near the scene of action as I could without being 
discovered, concealed myself behind a bush. Having ap- 
parently decided on their plan of attack, the wolves separated; 


one remaining stationary, and the other five creeping cautiously | 


round the edge of the field, like setters drawing on a shy 
covey of birds. In this manner they suyrounded the unsus- 
pecting herd, one wolf lying down at each corner of the field, 
and the fifth creeping silently towards the centre of it, where 
he concealed himself in a deep furrow. The sixth wolf, which 
had not yet moved, now started from his hiding-place, and 
made a dash at the antelope. The graceful creatures, con- 
fident in matchless speed, tossed their heads, as if in disdain, 
and started off in a succession of flying bounds that soon left 
their pursuer far behind. But no sooner did they approach 
the edge of the field than one of the crouching wolves started 
up, turned them, and chased them in a contrary direction, 
while his panting accomplice lay down in his place to recover 
wind for a fresh burst. Again the bounding herd dashed 
across the plain, hoping to escape on the opposite side; but 
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here they were once more headed by one of the crafty savages, 
who, in his turn, took up the chase, and coursed them till 
relieved by a fresh hand from an opposite quarter. In this 
manner the persecuted animals were driven from side to side, 
and from corner to corner, a fresh assailant heading them at 
every turn, till they appeared perfectly stupefied with fear; 
and crowding together like frightened sheep, began to wheel 
round in diminishing circles. All this time the wolf which 
lay concealed in the furrow near the centre of the field, had 
never moved; although the antelope had passed and repassed 
within a few feet of him, and had, perhaps, even jumped over 
him ; his time for action had not yet arrived. It now became 
evident that the unfortunate antelope must soon be tired out ; 
when it appeared probable that the surrounding wolves would 
have made a combined attack, and driven the terrified herd 
towards the centre of the field, where the wolf who had 
hitherto been lying in reserve, would have sprung up in the 


midst of them, and secured at least one victim. I, however, 


did not allow matters to proceed so far. I was satisfied with 
what I had seen, and resolved to turn the tables on my friends 
the wolves, by making a slight change in the last act of the 
tragedy, which was now fast approaching. Accordingly, just 
as the antelope appeared to be driven to a stand-still, I put a 
stop to further proceedings on the part of their ravenous 
assailants, by sending a rifle bullet through. the body of the 
nearest skulker, who incontinently gave up the ghost; and 


his sagacious companions, seeing that their game was up— 


now that ‘‘the man with the gun’”’ had taken a hand—made 
a precipitate retreat, leaving me undisputed master of the 
field. I might easily have brought down an antelope with 
my second barrel—for the poor things appeared stupefied with 


- fear—but after having so far espoused their cause, I felt it 


would be treachery on my part to avail myself of this advan- 


tage, and accordingly allowed them to depart in peace. - 
And now, let me ask the philosophic reader, was it mere 
instinct, or was it a certain power of combining ideas, and 
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drawing inferences, that enabled a pack of wolves to plan the 
combined and well-arranged attack I have attempted to 
describe? We all know that the natural instinct of the wolf 
prompts these animals to assemble in packs, and hunt down 
their prey, either by scent or by speed of foot, and, as long as 
this succeeds, no other expedient is resorted to. I have 
no doubt that, in the first instance, the very wolves I sew 
this morning had attempted to hunt down antelopes in the 
usual manner. JBaffled, however, in the chase, instinct was at 
fault ; and the wolf, if left solely to its blind guidance, must, 
in the absence of other game, have perished. But hunger, 
that proverbial sharpener of the human wits, appears also to 
call forth certain dormant reasoning faculties in the animal, 


which, under ordinary circumstances, might never have been 


developed. The wolf, finding that instinct has deceived him, 
refuses to be longer guided by a blind impulse, and begins for 
the first time to think. He abandons the natural habits of 


* his race, and, in concert with his fellow-wolves, plans and 


executes an ingenious stratagem, worthy of the reasoning 


- powers of man himself; a complicated mancouvre, not only 
arguing considerable sagacity on the part of individuals, but 


implying that a mutual understanding exists among the 
performers, which it appears to me can only be accounted for 
on the supposition that animals possess some power, Ul 
known to us, of communicating their ideas to each other. 
Campbety’s “My Inpian Jourxal.” 


— +0 § 


Tuomson thus pictures the ravages of the wolf in other lands :— 


“Cruel as death, and hungry as tho grave, 
Burning for blood, bony and gaunt and grim ; 
Assembling wolves in raging troops descend, 

And pouring o’er the country, bear along 
Keen as the north ‘wing sweeps the _— snow— 
All is their 
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Indian Poachers. 


I witNEssED this evening a curious method of hunting 
practised by the natives, which I must attempt to describe. 

We were sitting in front of the tent after dinner, the happy 
camp-followers—happy, because idle and gorged with venison 
—had sung themselves to sleep, and deep silence brooded 
over the woods, save when the whine of a panther, or the 


distant roar of a wandering tiger, was borne on the night 


wind from the deepest recesses of the forest, or the sullen 


_ plunge of an alligator was more distinctly heard in the neigh- 
bouring river. 


The moon had not yet risen; and the landscape was 
shrouded in darkness, except in our immediate neighbour- 
hood, where the bickering light of our camp-fire fell upon 
the corpse-like figures of the sleeping natives, swathed in 
their white robes, and lighted up with picturesque effect the 
enarled stem and spreading boughs of a stately teak-tree, 
from which were suspended the carcases of several deer, the 
grim head of a bull bison, and other trophies of the chase. 

No one spoke: for each and all of us experienced that 
delightful sensation of perfect repose, that luxurious lassi- 
tude, which can only be experienced by one who has braved 


- the almost intolerable glare of an Indian sun, and can only 


be enjoyed under the serene sky, and amidst the balmy fresh- 
ness of an Indian night. | 

I was fast sinking into a leila reverie, now tracing fan-— 
tastic shapes in the light wreaths of vapour which curled 
upwards from my glowing ‘‘chillum,’’ and now contrasting 
the air of comfort and elegance presented by the interior of 
our gaily-lighted tent, with the deep gloom of the surrounding _ 
forest, when I was startled by hearing the distant sound of a 
bell; and on looking in the direction from whence it pro- 
ceeded, I discovered, far back in'the woods, a brillant light 
flitting among the trees. 
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I immediately called Elliot’s attention to this unusual 
appearance. 


“Tt is some poaching fellows from the village,” he replied, 
blazing deer. I wish they would keep nearer home, and 

not destroy the game in the neighbourhood of our camp.” 4 
*‘ Blazing deer !’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ and to the sound of a bell? 


This is surely a strange style of hunting !”’ 


‘¢ Have you never heard of it before ?”’ asked Elliot. 
Never,’’ I replied. 


‘Then it is well worth seeing, arrant poaching though i it 


be; and if you do not mind the trouble of slipping on your 


boots and shooting-jacket, we may have a look at these 
fellows before we go to bed.” 


I was delighted to avail myself of Elliot’s offer, and ruided 
by the light and the sound of the bell, we soon overtook two 


natives busily engaged in their nocturnal sport. One of them | 
carried in his hand a bell, which he kept constantly ringing, | 
and on his head was fastened a small brazier filled with ~~ 


glowing charcoal. In the deep gloom of the forest he pre 
sented the wildest and most fantastic appearance that can be 


imagined, and brought vividly to my recollection the 


_ descriptions I have read of the mad enthusiast, Solomon 


Eagle, who made himself so conspicuous during the great 
plague in London. His companion, an active, wiry little 
savage, with an eye like a lynx, was merely armed with & 
heavy curved weapon—something between a cook’s chopping 


knife and a sword—as sharp as a razor, and commonly known. 


in India as a Coorg-knife. 

Being both inhabitants of the Jagheerdar’s village, and 
personally known to Elliot, they were much flattered by out 
proposal to join in their sport; and we had soon an oppor 


tunity of witnessing their skill in this very curious method of 


hunting. 


The man who carries the fire and the bell moves slowly 
and cautiously through the thickets, ringing as he goes; while 
his companion follows close behind him, keeping a sharp look- 
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out ahead. The deer, alarmed by the sound of the bell, start 
from their hiding-places; but, bewildered, and apparently 
fascinated by the glare of the burning chareoal—which 
dazzles their sight, and prevents them from distinguishing the — 


forms of the hunters—they approach the object of their 


wonder, as if under the influence of a spell. The light 
reflected from their staring eyeballs discovers their presence 
to the hunters. Solomon Eagle comes to a halt, and ceases 
to ring his bell; while his active companion, stealing round 
the bewildered animals, attacks them in the rear, and with 
his formidable Coorg-knife, hamstrings as many as he can 
reach, before they become aware of their danger, and fly from 
the treacherous light. 

In this manner we saw three deer destroyed within an 
hour; and our poaching friends would, no doubt, have done 


‘feted execution, had we not bribed them to discontinue 


their sport, by inviting them to return to camp, and partake 
of a glass of their favourite brandy. 
Ibid. 


Closing Scenes. 


DEATH OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Few persons ever underwent greater changes than John 
Bunyan. From the condition of ‘‘a tinker” he rose to an 
honourable position in society, being frequently admitted to 
the houses of the great and good, and once attaining to the 
office of chaplain to the Lord Mayor of London. In his early 
days he was remarkable for his wickedness, being indeed a 


ringleader in ungodliness. His wife’s influence led him 
gradually to give up Sabbath-breaking, dancing, swearing, 


and bell-ringing, and to become a regular attendant at church. 
His neighbours were astonished at the change, and Bunyan 
himself believed that there was not a better man in England. 
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When, however, he heard of the new birth, he felt that hig 
dependence had been entirely on himself, that his reformation 
had been only outward, and that his condition was one of 
great danger. He went about bemoaning his sad state 
and persuading himself that his sins were past mercy. Under — 
the preaching of Mr. Gifford, the Baptist minister of Bedford, 
he was led to put his trust for salvation in the merits of Jesus 
Christ. For five years he spread abroad a knowledge of the 
truth to others; but in 1660 he was seized and imprisoned for 
preaching. For twelve years he was an inmate of Bedford 
jail, during which time he wrote that wonderful allegory, 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.”” He was chosen pastor of the 
Baptist church at Bedford while yet a prisoner; and on his 
release he not only discharged the duties of his office in that 
church, but he established societies in the neighbouring coun- 
ties and regularly visited them. He was always full of works” 
of mercy and charity, and often was he chosen to be the 
arbiter between two disputants. 

On such an errand of mercy was he engaged when he was 
called on to give up his stewardship and enter into rest. He 
rode to Reading to reconcile an offended father to his penitent 


' son ; he succeeded in his work and labour of love, and then, 
‘instead of returning to Bedford, visited London. He had for 


some time been somewhat less robust than usual, but no 
serious fears were entertained by his family and friends when 
they bade him adieu, as he set out on his mission of reconcilia- 
tion. On his journey he was overtaken by excessive rains, 
and having got extremely wet, he fell sick of a violent fever. 
As his weeping friends gathered round him, he constantly 
edified them with relations of his experience, and assured 
them that he anticipated his change with holy joy. ‘I go," 
said he, ‘‘to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who will, 
no doubt, through the mediation of his blessed Son, receive 
me, although a sinner. Weep not for me. We shall meet 
ere long to sing the new song and remain everlastingly happy 


world without end.” He lingered for ten days, and then @ 
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entered into rest. The exact day of his death is not known, 


but it is certain that it was in August, 1688. His body was 
buried in Bunhill Fields, where a new monument has lately 
been erected over his remains, but his chief monument doubt- 
less is that wonderful book which has for nearly two centuries 
been a favourite with every class of readers, from the child 


just awaking to a sense of responsibility, to the most matured 
Christian. 


W. 
Che Israelites and their Aeighbours. 


Tue Eeyprians.—The Egyptians were the descendants of © 
Mizraim, the second son of Ham. They occupied the valley 


_ of the Nile, a district about 750 miles long. This country was 


anciently extremely fertile, so that frequently when other 
nations were in want of food-there was corn in Egypt. Before 


_ Abraham had been in Canaan a year,-a grievous famine drove 
him into Egypt, and under similar circumstances Jacob and 


his family went to the same country. The providence of God 

had sent Joseph before them to preserve life. For 215 years 
the descendants of Jacob remained in Egypt, and during the 
latter part of that time they were subject to rigorous bondage. — 
After ten fearful plagues had been inflicted on Pharaoh and 
the Egyptians, the Lord brought out his people from among 
them. For nearly 500 years there was no intercourse between 
the two nations. On the part of the Israelites, however, there 
was always a strong inclination to imitate the Egyptians, and, 
if possible, to return to the house of their bondage; once, 


indeed, they made them a captain, and prepared to return. 
The Egyptians were extremely given to idolatry; the sun and 


moon, the bull, sheep, goats, cats, crocodiles, beetles, and even 
leeks and onions, were worshipped by them. Israel worshipped — 
these idols when they dwelt among the Egyptians; they — 
worshipped them in the wilderness ; they worshipped them in — 
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the promised land; and it is probable that the idols for which 
Ezekiel reproved the captive Jews were the idols of Egypt. 


In consequence of this propensity, the Lord commanded that 


there should be no intercourse whatever; no commerce, no 
marriages, and the king of Israel was forbidden to multiply 


horses to himself lest he should renew the connection with 


Egypt. Solomon married an Egyptian wife, then he bought 


_ Egyptian horses, and even became a general dealer in horses 
for the kings of the neighbouring countries. After Solomon's 
death, Shishak invaded Jerusalem, and despoiled the Temple 
_ of its treasures. When the Chaldeans threaténed Judah, 
- « the infatuated people looked to Egypt for help, and when the 


city of Jerusalem was taken, some of the princes of Judah, 
in spite of the remonstrances of Jeremiah, went into Egypt 
and took with them the prophet too. About the same time 
Nebuchadnezzar was employed by the Lord to chastise Egypt, 
and that monarch so desolated the country that for nearly 
forty years it remained like a wilderness. By the mouth of 
the prophet Ezekiel, the Lord declared that Egypt should be 
‘the basest of the kingdoms,’”’ and that there should be no 
more ‘a prince of the land of Egypt.’ On the downfall of 
the Babylonian empire, Egypt fell under the dominion of 
Persia, and though its people often rebelled they were always 
conquered, till at last Alexander the Great became master of 
Egypt. For about 300 years the Grecian Ptolemies ruled 


over the country. ‘The Romans conquered it about thirty i 


years before the Christian era; next the Saracens were it 
masters, and for the last 350 years Egypt has been a part of 
the Turkish empire. The present population of Egypt does 
not exceed two millions, and of these one-eighth are Eure 
peans of different nations, the Egyptian Arabs being pooh 
idle, and ignorant, For 2,000 years Egypt has had ne 
prince of its own, and during that time it has furnished ® 
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frank Willman; or, a “Rolling Stone 
no Floss.” 


Frank WILLMAN was a very clever boy, and when he left 
school most of his friends expected great things from him. 


Some of them asked his father what he intended Frank to be. 


Some said, ‘‘ Don’t let him waste his time in the city ;”” others, 


Send him to college, and let him be a barrister, or a clergy- 


man, or some profession.’”’ But Mr. Willman was a thorough 


business man, and he wished his son to be the same; so when 


he was nineteen Master Frank was placed in a large West 
India merchant’s office. Being a sharp youth, he soon ‘ picked 
up the business,’’ and when he was one-and-twenty he had 
established himself in a very good position in the house; 
indeed he could do almost everything and anything; there was 
hardly a topic on which you liked to converse with him that he 
was not well up in. When Frank came of age he was entitled 
to a small sum of money left him by an aunt, and this money 
was almost, if not entirely, the ruin of him; for he was under 
the impression that now he was an independent gentleman; 
and the first thing he did was to throw up his situation in the - 
city, much to both his principal’s and his father’s annoyance. 

For some time he spent an idle life, that is to say, he did 
nothing towards earning his living in any way; for, in fact, he 
was never idle, he always had something in hand. He was 


either making some extraordinary piece of machinery, or paint- 


ing a gigantic picture, or studying mechanics, astronomy, or 
mathematics, all of which he was very fond of; still at the 
same time he never turned these studies to any profitable 
account. He was of a roving nature, and could not settle 


- down for long to anything, and he felt that he had a little money, 


‘and therefore could do as heliked. At last his father insisted 
that he should do something for his living, and accordingly 
Frank thought he should like to be an engineer. This, how- 
ever,;was only a temporary mania, for at the end of twelve — 
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months he was tired of engineering, though he was gettingon ; 


very well, and would have made a capital engineer. 
The next: thing was that he must go to sea and leam 
navigation, and accordingly he went two or three voyages. 
_ At the end of his last voyage, when he returned, he found both 
his father and his mother dead; they had gone down to the 
_ grave sorrowing for their son, one six months after the other, 
- But this did not seem to make much impression upon Frank; 
change he wanted, and change he must have, though 


if he had kept a steady young man, he might have been — : 


in a very good position in the world, and been a blessing to 


many. He at last discovered that all his aunt’s money had : : : 
gone, and he had to look out in earnest for something to doto — 
enable him to supply his daily wants. He took to painting | 


for a little time, and selling his pictures amongst his friends, 


some of whom had almost forgotten him. Then he thought | 


he would try the stage; he joined himself to a small theatre, 
and mixed amongst some of the lowest characters, who fleeced 


him of nearly all the little money he had. He there worked | 


very hard to get perfect in the piece in which he was to take the 
principal part. The stage-manager of the theatre, imagining 
him to be a great actor, advertised him largely, and led the 


public to expect a grand performance. When the evening | 


came, he went on to the stage, but at the last moment his 
memory and nerve entirely left him; he stood like a statue 
for about five minutes, the prompter prompting him as loud 
possible, but tono purpose ; amidst the shouts of the audience 
he leapt off the stage and ran away, and was not heard of fora 
long time. 

As true as is the old proverb that ‘‘ A rolling stone will 
‘gather no moss,” so it was with Frank; he tried every 
thing, and not keeping to it failed in everything, he did 2 
good to himself or to his fellow-man. He had been brought 


up by Christian parents, who had endeavoured to train him 


up in the right way, but he seemed now to have quite for- 


gotten his Saviour and his God, and though he did not openly 
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blaspheme or deny his Maker, still God was not in all his 
thoughts, and he forgot the latter part of the verse in that 
volume (once sacred to him, but now entirely put away), which 
says, ‘‘ The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the people 


that forget God.” In his declining years Frank was truly sorry. 


for the life which he had led; but it was too late now, he could 
not spend his life over again, much as he might wish to do so; 


all he could do was to prepare himself to meet his justly offended 


God, and to make his peace with him who, in his tender 


mercy, will not turn away any one, even at the eleventh hour. 


Frank was often heard to say, when lying on his couch in 
his little room, ‘‘I have been almost everything in my life; I 
have been a doctor, a lawyer, and in nearly every warehouse 


and shop in London and in the country, and now, in my last 


days, I am partly a clergyman, for I do a little preaching to 


any that come in my way, warning them against wasting their © 


life as I have, and begging the young men to stick to one thing, 
no matter whether it be a profession, business, or trade, as 
long as it is an honest one, and not try to be everything and so 
become nothing; for,” said he, ‘‘remember the old proverb 
which is es mao to man, ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss.’ ” 
W. M. 

Pompen. 


TuE excavations at present carried on are mostly confined 


toa part of the town which seems to have been inhabited by 


the poorer classes. The ground-floor of the houses consists of 
mean shops, with an outer room open to the street, and an inner, 
small and dark, in which stores were probably kept. | 
These humble dwellings are, however, by no means devoid 
if onterest. They afford us a curious insight into the manners 
and mode of life of the inhabitants of Pompeii. Many trades 
and crafts still well known to us were carried on in them. 
Some have their appropriate sign, such as we see over 
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modern shops. A kind of eating-house was recently dis 
covered. In the front room was the usual slab of white 
marble, upon which the smoking meats, and probably the 
stewed gourds, and such like delicacies, were exposed, as in 
Naples at this day. On it stood an earthen pipkin contain 


«ing small fish, which had apparently been cooked in oil with 
raisins and onions, and had been ready to serve up when the 


sudden cloud gathered over the town. Let into a kind of 
brick dresser were deep basins of earthenware and metal, 
beneath which were small, open fire-places to keep the soup 
and other messes warm. Upon it were lying the ladles which 
had been used to distribute the contents of the vessels. A 


rude iron tripod stood upon the floor, supporting an iron pot | 


or kettle for boiling water; and in the middle of the room 


was a portable iron cooking-stove, such as Soyer himself | 


might have envied. Ranged against the walls were a number 
of deep bronze trays of various sizes, fitting one into the other, 
Such trays are still used in the East to serve up a meal, A 
few glass wine-jars were scattered over the floor, and one of 
two square panes of real window-glass, showing that the 
Romans were not ignorant of what, until recently, antiquaries 
declared to be a modern invention. In the inner shop, half 
a-dozen earthen jars or amphorw of various sizes stood 
upright against the wall. They had contained select wines, 
for which, no doubt, the host enjoyed a local reputation. 
Each bore its mark, and the name of the wine it held; some 
the year of the vintage fixed by the consular date. At the 


bottom of this inner room was a baking-oven. The mouth | 


was still closed with an iron plate. On the floor beneath lay 


the iron shovel with which the loaves had been placed in the 


oven, and with which they were to be taken out when fit for 
use. When the iron door was removed it was found that it 
had so completely closed the entrance, that neither ashes 20 


mud had entered the oven, which was as it had been left by 


the baker after he had placed his loaves in it for baking 
eighteen hundred years ago. j 
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Anecdotes of the Great und Good. 


Str Henry Lawrence.—On the outbreak of the Indian mutiny, Sir 
Henry showed himself one of the firmest and most able of the officers in 
the East India Company’s service. He was fatally wounded while com- — 
manding a sortie from the garrison at Lucknow. One of the last dying 
wishes of this brave and Christian soldier was, that this inscription should 
be placed upon his tomb—* Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do 


duty.” 


Tue Last Ducness or Gonnoy. —This lady had set her heart on having 
an Episcopal chapel and a school erected in the neighbourhood of Gordon 
Castle. Being unwilling further to encumber the family estates, she 
determined to sell a gold vase worth £1,200. As the vase did not bring 
in half its value, she next thought of her jewels, and sold £1,200 worth 
of them, receiving, however, only half the value of them. Still £100 re- 
mained to be provided, and for this purposethe duke—her husband—sold 


: some of his horses. Soon after the chapel was finished, an estate, worth 
- £1,100 a ydar, unexpectedly became the property of the Gordon family : 
- so soon did the Lord repay that which was lent to him. 


Joun Bunyan.—Before the conversion of Bunyan he was a soldier for 
a short time. We know not whether he was in the army of the Royalists 
or their opponents ; but in 1645 he was at the siege of Leicester, and was 
drawn out to stand sentinel. Another soldier in the same company desired 
to take his place. Bunyan consented, and his substitute was killed with a 
musket-ball. 

Rey. Joun Newron.—After being rescued froth a career of vice and 
profligacy, Newton became an eminent minister of the Gospel. Speaking 
of the Bible, he said, “I have many books that I cannot sit down to read ; 
they are indeed good and sound, but, like halfpence, there goes a great 
quantity to a small amount. There are silver books, and a. very few golden 
books ; but I have one book worth them all, called the Bible.” 

Me.anctuon.—The liberality of Philip Melancthon was remarkable 
considering the smallness of his means. He always declared that he was 
able to do this by the good management of a faithful servant, to whom 
the whole duty of provisiening the family was entrusted. John grew 
old in his master’s service and expired in his house, regretted by all. 
Melancthon invited the students of the university to attend the funeral ; 
he delivered an oration over the grave of his faithful servant, and com- 
posed a Latin epitaph for his tombstone. 

Rey. Mattuew Henry.—When on his death -bed this eminent divine 
said to an intimate friend, “You have been used to take notice of the 
sayings of dying men. This is mine: that a life spent in the service of 
God and communion with him, is the most comfortable and pleasant life 
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for assistance. The prelate requested to know what would serve himani . 


you do not know the pleasure there is in making a man glad.” 


that any ono can live in this world; and it gives the transporting assurang. | : 3 
of being succeeded by glory, honour, and eternal life,”’ | oe 
Dr. Witson.—A clergyman at Bath was sick, poor, and had a num |e 
rous family. The benevolent Dr. Wilson heard of the case, and gaye, Henn 
friend of his fifty pounds, requesting him to deliver it to the distremel [la 
clergyman in the most delicate manner and as from an unknown person, fy 
**T will wait upon him early in the morning,” said the friend. “You gil ae 
oblige me, sir, by calling directly. Think of what importance a good | 
night’s rest may be to the poor man.”’ | | oe 
Bisnor Burnet.—One of the good bishop’s parishioners being ingress 
distress, and knowing his pastor’s benevolent disposition, applied to him 


reinstate him in his trade. The man named the sum, and Burnet told fhe i = 
servant to give itto him. “Sir,” said the servant, “ it is all that we have Hie 
in the house.” ‘“ Well,” replied the bishop, “ give it to this poor mam ae 


Gseful Statistics. 

Our Cotonms.—The Parliamentary returns for the year ending Slt 
March, 1861, show that the total area of the British Colonies then Wa ae 
3,356,320 square miles, being 2,148,044,800 acres, and contained a poptl Bias 
tion of 9,109,722, of whom 3,965,766 are coloured people. These fellows Taiay 
subjects of ours purchased goods from different parts of the Unitel ie 
Kingdom which amounted to £28,849,274, while they sent us in exchange 
goods which were worth £790,064 less than their imports. From othe 7a 
countries they purchased goods to the value of £30,583,107, that am § aa 
being £9,016,095 more than the value of the articles that other counin® & oS 
purchasod from them. Great Britain has hitherto had the chief bun] —i@ 
of protecting theso colonies; and in the year above referred to, no 18 & 
than £3,342,243 were expended on them under the different roquirements ae 
of troops, transport, and fortifications. Some of the colonies are assisted Se 
in meeting their judicial expenses, £35,213 having been paid by Gre be. 
Britain, while the ecclesiastical expenses were also paid to the extentol Hi 
£25,928. _ These returns do not include India, whicli of itself has an aim 
of 933,722 square miles, with a population nearly fifteen times as great i 


all our other colonies together. 

Note:—We regret to find thatin the publication of Landseer's ‘Wats a 
as the illustration to the May number of our Magazine, we un 


infringed Mr. Graves’s copyright, and at that gentleman’s request ti 
note is inserted as an acknowledgment of our error. | 
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woman who was returning from a neighbouring town was 
completely surrounded by the waters. When her dangerous 
condition became known a great number of persons hurried to 
the spot in hopes of rescuing her; but the fury of the torrent 
rendered all their attempts fruitless. As darkness set in the 
sympathizing peasants lighted fires on the other side of the 
torrent. These were kept burning all the night to satisfy the 
unfortunate woman that she was not quite forsaken. Day- 
light brought an increased number of spectators to the spot, 
and among them an Englishman who had been working on 
the Victor Emmanuel Railway as a plate-layer. His anxiety 
to save the sufferer led him to devise the means of doing so. 
He first fastened a cord to a stone, which he threw over the 
torrent to the woman. She seized the cord and by means of 
it pulled over a rope which she fastened to a tree on her newly 
formed island. The Englishman fastened his end of the rope 
to a tree on his side, and then fixing a chair on the rope he 
worked himself and the chair across to the island. The woman 
was half dead with fear and hunger, and had to be firmly tied 
in this peculiar conveyance, after which the heroic Englishman 
forced her over by means of his legs, while he maintained a 
firm hold on the rope with his hands. As soon as the torrent 
was crossed, the-rope was unfastened on the land side, and the 
poor woman and her brave deliverer slipped on to dry ground. 
Praises in abundance were showered on the humane man 
whose kindness of heart and strength of arm had saved the 
life of a fellow-creature. The Italian Government determined — 
that the brave fellow should wear some honourable badge, as 
a token of their appreciation of his conduct, but before the 
decoration arrived death had overtaken him in a most dis- 
tressing form; he had been run over by a train at Aiguebelle, 
and literally out through. 

By the time my friend had finished this account, the Diligence 
had reached St. Michel. We changed horses here, and then 
again set forward ; the increasing rapidity of the Arc clearly 
showing us that we were gradually ascending the mountain. 
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From the time of leaving Aiguebelle the chalets, or Alpine 
habitations, had frequently attracted my attention. They are 
huts formed of the trunks of pines, having a low flat roof 
weighted with stones to secure it against the fierceness of the 
wind. The chalet is generally placed near the bed of a 
‘mountain torrent which has washed together a small quantity 
of earth. This little patch the mountaineer secures during ~ 
the dry season. For this purpose he removes the stones from 
the surface, and with them makes a new course for the wintry 
torrent, and to make each plot less precipitous he raises a wall 
at the foot of it, and thus there is a succession of little terraces 
as high as soil can be found. The valleys of the Alps are dotted 
all over with these rude huts and small terraces, and the herds- 
men who occupy them send down part of their family to the 
high-road to ask alms of travellers. The specimens selected as 
being most likely to excite compassion are generally those who 

are afflicted either with Goitre or Cretinism. Goitre is a 
great bladder-like lump of glandular flesh, covered with knots 
of blue veins, which hangs about the head and neck, and 
makes its possessor present a most distressing appearance. 
Cretins are idiots, often deaf and dumb, with stunted limbs, 
huge heads, and dull eyes; they are found in every shade of 
imbecility, and they are among the most hideous objects that 
human nature can produce. Several of these melancholy 
objects followed our company far up the mountain, begging 
with great importunity, and only ceasing when unable to 
continue the chase. 

No satisfactory theory has yet been made out with reference 
to the cause of these dreadful diseases, but as the worst 
specimens proceed from the dirtiest homes, especially if these 
homes happen to be near stagnant water, it is probable the 
true cause lies in want of cleanliness. 

As the Diligence continues to ascend the mountain, the scenery 
becomes increasingly beautiful. The Arc continues to tumble 
furiously along, but its bed now lies in a gorge far below the 
road up which the Diligence ascends, Another tale of the 
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untimely fate of an Englishman was here told me. One of 
our enterprizing countrymen, believing there were valuable 
deposits of black-lead in one of these gorges, induced his 
attendants to let him down by a rope; the rope broke, and 
the poor fellow. was dashed to pieces. 

A Protestant travelling through the Alps cannot fail to 
observe the great number of crosses that are set up all over 
the mountains. Some are large wooden structures, having a 
figure on them to represent the crucified Jesus, others are — 
small iron ones; in the plains they are numerous, but higher 
up they are met with every few hundred yards. Wherever a 
dead body has been found an additional cross is set up to 
remind the traveller of his own danger, and the gratitude he 
owes to God for past deliverances. 

_ At Mondane the tunnel under Mont Cenis commences. Before 
beginning the tunnelling of the rocks the Italian engineers 
examined and adopted the principle of a drilling machine in- 
vented by the late Thomas Bartlett, Esq.,C.E., and, as they 
never acknowledged their obligation to that gentleman, I was. 
not surprised to hear my travelling companion speak disparag- 
ingly of the professional abilities, as well as of the moral — 
_ character of the engineers who had the work in hand. ‘They 
promised at first to finish the tunnel in five years, but they 
will be nearer fifteen; for, after three years’ work, they 
have only cleared out half-a-mile, and that is in the easiest 
part.” It seems probable that the opinion then expressed 
will prove to be correct, for they have still two-thirds of the 
distance to finish, although they have been at work at both 
ends of the tunnel for seven years. _ | : 

Fort Lesseillon now came in sight. Napoleon I. built this 
fortress, and in 1860, when Savoy was ceded to France, Les- 
seillon, with its ‘‘many-mouthed batteries rising tier upon 
tier,” was garrisoned with French soldiers. We were now 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea; in the plains that we 
had passed through the same @ierncon the harvest was 
gathered, but above Lesseillon barley, rye, &c., were quite 
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green. A little later, frowning fortresses again appeared on 
the summits of the passes, and a drawbridge over a gorge, 600 
feet deep, was the only communication between them. 

Many times we changed horses, and every time a number of 
beggars seized the opportunity of importuning the passengers 
for alms. At Lanslebourg we were allowed twenty minutes 
for refreshment; and, on again taking our seats, the whole 
scene had changed ; two horses and*ten mules were harnessed 
to each Diligence, and a couple of guides, each carrying a 
flaming torch, walked by the side. The sun, which we left 
shining brightly half-an-hour before, had given place to the 
darkness of night. The ascent of the crest of the mountain — 
now began in earnest; the road was exceedingly steep, and 
only by taking a zig-zag course could any progress be made. 
For a time we toiled on in the darkness; but, when the moon 
arose, we were presented with a scene of overpowering beauty. 
The mountain air was so clear, and the blue of the sky was so 
pure, that both moon and stars seemed much larger and much 
brighter than in England, while snow-capped peaks, in great 
numbers and of every size, stood so closely packed around us 
that they appeared to have as distinct an outline as if they had 
been cut out of pasteboard. 

The scene was so new to me, and so different from anything 

my imagination had pictured out, that I was almost overcome 
_ with its wild magnificence. My friend several times reminded 
me that I was not alone, and that the hymns I now and then 
began to sing might not be agreeable to my fellow-travellers. 

In three hours and a half we reached the summit, which is 
6,800 feet above the level of the sea; and, having dismissed 
both guides and mules, we began the descent; and, as the 
moon continued to shine brilliantly, I found an outlet for my 
_ feelings in writing various letters to friends at home. As 
the descent is extremely steep on the Italian side, the zig-zags _ 
_ are very numerous. The plains of Italy lying at the foot of 

_ the mountain, and becoming gradually more distinct, presented 
beauties of a nature very different from those on the summit, — 
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yet of a most chptivating nature. We reached Susa about two 
o'clock in the morning, rambled through the town, and then 
took the first train for Turin; and, after a delightful ride 


throwgh the plain, we reached that city just as the gleaners, _ 


who had been busy in the moonlight, were returning with 
their loads. 
| | W. H. 
OLS 
Ellen’s Collecting Card; 


oR, 
YOU A CHRISTIAN ?” 


CHAPTER II. 


SATURDAY evening was hastening on to Saturday night, 
and to-morrow’s sun would shine upon the anniversary; yet | 
Ellen did not look very joyous as she stood in her little bed- 
room, near the window, leaning against an old chest which 
did triple duty as wardrobe, washstand, and dressing-table. 
On the chest stood open a small workbox, and amid its mis- 
cellaneous contents, Ellen’s treasures, lay three shillings, 
three sixpences, four threepenny pieces, seven .pennies, and 
two halfpennies—six shillings and twopence in all—the result 
of Ellen’s first efforts as missionary collector. Her left hand 
held two shillings and twopence, this her own, while she 
appeared intently watching a small window opposite her own, 
though neither its broken panes nor dirty curtain really en- 
gaged her attention. ‘It can’t be wrong,” at length broke 
out aloud ; ‘‘ three weeks to-morrow—three tens aro thirty— 
thirty pence are, are—let me see—two and sixpence. I could 
put it all right, and give sixpence too myself, and have two- 
- pence over;” and again she fell into silent thought. Sud- 
denly the expression of her face changed from hesitation to 
resolution. ‘‘It can’t be wrong, how can it!’’ she repeated — 


_. decidedly, as she transferred two shillings from the box to her» 


hand. Another moment the box was locked, put away, her 
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bonnet and shawl put on, and she was walking rapidly up the 
street. ‘Two turnings brought Ellen into the stir and bustle 
of Saturday night in a large town: shops full; men, women, 
and children hurrying by ; street sellers and buyers, beggars, 
ballad singers, organ grinders, and I know not who besides, 
crowding the busy thoroughfare and irritating Ellen by the 
interruption they caused to her hurried walk. Presently she 
stopped before a small shop-window, rich in bonnets, hats, and 
caps of all colours, shapes, and sizes. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s gone.” 
No, there it was, the object of her walk, a small straw bonnet, 
trimmed with brown and white ribbon, one bunch of purple 
violets redeeming the border from utter plainness. ‘‘ Very 
cheap, only four shillings,” was announced by a ticket pinned 
to the strings. In less than five minutes the bonnet was tried 
on, approved, bought, wrapped in a paper bag, and being 
carried home. What made Ellen, generally somewhat slow 
and hesitating, to-night so expeditious? Listen! ‘* Well, it’s 
done now, and can’t be undone. But I don’t think it could be 
wrong,,I don’t see how it could;” a reflection several times 
repeated ere Ellen lay down to rest in excited anticipation of 
the morrow. 
_ It may be that you, my » salle will some day feel strongly 
inslined to do a thing which you cannot see to be wrong, 
which you can almost prove not to be so, yet about which you 
feel a secret uneasiness. If, after well-nigh subduing this 
feeling by reiterating that it cannot be evil, that you cannot 
see in it any wrong at all, you are in haste to do it and have 
it done—do it not. Your conscience is most likely a truer © 
guide than your judgment, especially when biassed by incli- 
nation. Do it not. It is better to lose an advantage ora 
pleasure, lawful in itself, than to gain the fearful power of 
silencing the voice of conscience, even when it speaks in whis- 
pers only. 
Calm and beautiful appeared the Sunday morning. Some- 
what unusual in our climate, five Sabbaths of cloudless bright- 
ness that spring followed each other in unbroken succession ; 
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this was the third. A hush had fallen upon the city, and the 
air felt fresh and free. No volumes of black smoke rolled 
from the tall factory chimneys, obscuring the deep blue sky, 
against which stood clearly out the church towers, from whose 
spires and domes rang out the Sabbath bells. Tired horses 
rested _in their stables, and only now and then the noise of 
wheels disturbed the quiet of the streets, where group after 
group of worshippers—fathers, mothers, and little childven, 
brother with sister, friend with friend—walked in company, 
glad that it was said to them, ‘‘ Let us go into the house of 
the Lord.” Very pleasant looked the streets—pleasanter 
still, to Ellen’s eyes, the chapel. The galleries were filled 
with children—boys on one side, girls on the other—all with 
happy faces, in their best attire, little nosegays held in the 
hand, placed in the button-hole, or laid beside the snow white 
paper of well practised hymns. LEllen’s respectful admiring 
elanee followed the tall gentlemanly form of their superin- 
tendent as he moved with firm noiseless tread from seat to 
seat, addressing teacher and scholar alike with happy cour- 
tesy, and leaving perfect order and bright smiles wherever he 
went. Presently one, and another, and another worshipper 
entered below ; then twos and threes, and whole families, came 
up the aisles, filling here and there a seat, until all were occu- 
pied. As the clock of a neighbouring church struck eleven, 
and the hands of the chapel dial pointed to the same hour, Mr. 
Morris entered the pulpit, the children rose, and commenced 
singing the first hymn :— 


“ Circling seasons once more bring 
Hope inspiring, happy spring ; 
And with spring returns the day 
Of our Anniversary. 


_ Lengthening daylight, brightening skies, 
| Opening verdure, greet our eyes ; 
All things round us seem to tell, 
‘He who made us, made us well.’ 
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That all nature joins to raise, | ten 
We would add the nobler song 
Which to living souls belong. 


“ For the countless gifts we share, 
With all creatures of thy care, — 
‘Thee we thank, and Thee adore, 
God of wisdom and of power. 


‘*For that gift to man alone, 
Wondrous gift of Thy own Son, 
Thee we love, and Thee we praise, 
God of mercy, God of grace. 


“or the peace that here is given,. 
For the perfect joys of Heaven, 
Thee we praise, while ages move, 
God of boundless, changeless love.” 


This hymn had been composed for the oceasion by a senior 
scholar, and was sung to the sweet tune ‘‘ Amesbury.” With 
the other hymns you are doubtless familiar. ‘‘ We sing of 
the realms of the blest,’ was the second; the third, I’ve read 
the wondrous story ;”’ and the last, that old, ever new, children’s 
hymn, ‘‘ Joyful.” Throughout the service the children 
behaved with perfect order and propriety, a commendation 
which, unfortunately, could not be passed upon the school on 
every Sunday in the year. 

Half-past two o’clock saw the school again assembled in 
the chapel; now, however, grown persons oceupied the 


And to the unconscious praise 


galleries, while the children sat below. Mr. Morris stood at 


the desk half hidden by piles of prizes—books large and small, 
in all variety of binding, red, blue, and green, gilt edged and 


plain edged. First there was an address to the scholars, next — 


an address to parents and friends. Then came the distribution. 
All ears were open to catch the names, all eyes fixed on the 
happy receivers. Seven names had been called, and each 
expectant listened more and more intently for her own. 
‘*Kllen Morgan.” Ellen moved slowly up the aisle, with a 
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sense, almost painful, of every eye being upon her; yet 
pleasantly conscious ‘that her whole appearance and manner 
contrasted favourably with that of some who had preceded 
her. 

‘‘¢ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ s Progress,’ and may you be a little 
pugrim,’’ added Mr. Morris, as he placed the book in Ellen’s 
hand. Ellen received it with a respectful curtsy and ‘‘Thank 
you, sir.’ As she passed Mr. Ellis with a second curtsy, 
she timidly looked up and met in his dark, often stern eyes, 
a look so kind, so almost womanly in its softness, that her 
own filled with tears, and the book tightly clasped in her © 
hand seemed scarcely so precious as that one kindly glance. 

‘‘This book is presented to Ellen Morgan by the Superin- 
tendent and Teachers of Union Chapel Sunday School, in 
approval of her regularity, punctuality, and general good 
conduct. May, 185—” 

This inscription, written, she was sure, by Mr. Ellis’s own 
hand, would have made the dullest book valuable to Ellen, 
but the Pilgrim’s Progress was, of all others, the book she 
would have chosen. No wonder she went home elated, 
rejoiced in her father’s briefly expressed satisfaction, was 
scarcely annoyed at Jane’s evident indifference, and in the 
evening entered again the walls she loved so well, with beating 
heart and beaming countenance. Yet when all was over, in 
the stillness and silence of night, she became conscious of an 
unhappy feeling deep within her heart; a feeling which had 
been there all the day, but unperceived amid its pleasures 
and excitement. 7 


Tue Prcrm’s Procress.—No book except the Bible has gone through 
so many editions, or been translated into so many languages. It was 
published in 1678, and Bunyan died in 1688; yet in those years, in 
England alone, 100,000 copies were sold. Since then it has been trans- 
lated into most of the languages of the civilized world, and having 
appeared in every variety of type and binding in England, a copy 
of it is now promised to every child in the kingdom for a penny. 
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The Angels’ Home. 

oT was eve; the pale moon’s silvery beams fell softly from on 
high, 

The stars, like glittering diamonds, studded the deep blue sky. 


Before an open casement knelt a child, both young and fair, 
: Repeating at his mother’s knee his simple evening prayer. 


He lisped his little hymn in tones so gentle and so mild, 
That when he ceased the mother asked a blessing on her child. 

She kissed the little dimpled face, then laid him down to rest; — 
She gazed upon her little one, and fe/é that he was blest. 


“Mamma! oh, will you tell to me, before you say good night,, 

Of the happy land that’s far away, and of those —- : 
bright? 

You said that God had made a ‘home’ for little ones 
like me, 


‘So tell me, dear mamma, shall I an ‘angel’ ever be ? 


*“T long to see that glorious place where dear papa has gone, 
So tell me now before you go about that heavenly home.” — 
‘‘My child, may angels from that land guard and protect — 

your rest, 


And may you one day j join the throng of spirits pure and blest. 


But now, good night, my darling boy; at earliest 
dawn 

I'll tell you then about the land you call the « angels’ home.’ ” 

The little one soon fell asleep, and in those hours of rest 


He dreamt such glorious things about the “ spirits ’? pure 
and blest. 


He thought he saw a form so fair come near and touch his 
hand ; 


The angel whispered: Thou, my child, shalt. see the 
land. 
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Thou soon shalt have a golden harp, upon thy brow a crown ; 


Yes, thou shalt be an ‘angel’ bright in yonder ‘ spirits’ 
home.’” 


The silvery tones then died away, the little slumberer woke, 
And quietly he mused upon the words the “‘ angel ’’ spoke. 
A week stole silently away; the boy, the mother’s pride, 
Was smitten with disease, and was with the tide. 


The cheeks that lately sseeal with health, were pale and 
sunken now, 

For Death had gently laid his hand upon that infant’s brow. 

The mother watches by the couch, and scalding tears drop 
down, 


She feels she soon must lose her boy, her beautiful, her own. 


But, hark! the little sufferer speaks, ‘‘ Mamma, why do you 
cry? 

‘You know I shall be happy with the ‘spirits blest’ on high. 

But now, before I go away, I'll tell you what I dreamt 

One night, before I was so ill ; I know xow what it meant.”’ 


And then, in accents soft and sweet, he told what he had seen ; - 

And when he ceased, he gently said, ‘ ae.” ‘twas but a 
dream, 

I know that angel came to me to beckon me on high. 

And now, mamma, I’m going to that ‘home’ above the sky.” 


_ The faltering voice was hushed and still, the little spirit flown 


‘To the bright marry world above, the glorious ‘ angels’ 
home.” 


The mother gazed upon her boy, she called him by his name, 
But, no! the voice she loved so well she ne’er could hear again. 


She wept ; the tears stole silently upon the lifeless clay, 


But the child for whom those tears were » shed, was an ‘‘ angel ”’ 
| far away... 
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She looked upon the still cold form, then on a deep: 
drawn sigh, 

All that she loved on earth had age to the “‘ angels’ home ” 
on high. 


And then she dried away her tears, and thought how soor 
would come ¢ 
The time when she herself should join her lost, her darling one. 
The hour did come, just as the buds were bursting into bloom, 
Her heavenly Father called her, too, to share the “ angels’ 
—home.’” 

M. A. E. 


—~ — 
Palf-a-dozen “Flat-bodies.” 


Tue works of God and the works of man are often set in 
opposition one against the other, both in writing and in 
speech. This is scarcely correct; they are not diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. Im the endless catalogue of 
the handiworks of man, we should trace God working, though, 
as it were, behind a vail. But there are circumstances with 
regard to both which we may contrast. While most of man’s 
performances are easily fathomed, the objects of nature, 
which the word of God called into existence, are postitvey 
inexhaustible. 

I propose, on this occasion, to unfold a few facts about some 
small living creatures, the knowledge of which has not, I 
_ believe, been generally diffused. In so doing I shall, as far 
as possible, avoid all technicalities, for in Entomology, as in 
other studies, there is a sort of free-masonry, by which some 
of the initiated render ambiguous or obscure what sight be 
made perfectly intelligible. 

Though the collectors of butterflies and moths are now 
tolerably numerous in this and other lands, few pay any atten- _ 
tion to the family or tribe called the Zinee. Perhaps not one 
individual in a score of observers. There is one comfort, how- 
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ever, those who do collect them compensate, by their intense 
zeal, for their deficient numbers. The small size of these 
beautiful little insects is, it must be admitted, not the only 
reason why so many pass them by. A large number of the 
species are difficult to obtain in good condition except by — 
breeding ; and the process of preparing them for the cabinet 
is by no means an easy one, requiring much patience and a 
dexterous hand. A considerable amount of entertainment 
and knowledge may be obtained by observing their habits or 
noting their occurrence. Many species may easily be identi- 
fied, whilst alive, by placing them for examination in a pocket 
magnifying-box, such as most opticians supply. These cap- 
tives can then, if preferred, be liberated unhurt. So also any 
species which have been reared on leaves, flowers, or the 
varied ‘‘ foods”’ of these little creatures. 

The family of the 7inee, in their perfect state, are isolated , 
without much difficulty from the other moths. Their small 
size, taken by itself, would be an insufficient distinction; but 
their wings are long and narrow; the fore-wings, when the 
insect is at rest, completely covering the hind-wings; these 
latter being almost invariably devoid of markings, and fur- 
nished with long silvery fringes. The half-dozen gentlemen 
(and ladies) which I purpose to present to you belong to a 
rather distinct genus, named Drprressaria. By the earlier 
collectors who applied to their captures English names, these 
moths were called.the ‘‘ Flat-bodies,” the abdomen being 
flattened, or depressed; hence ‘‘ Depressaria.’”? Let no one 
start in alarm at the Latin nomenclature; its use is unavoid- 
able in the case of these ‘‘ minims” of the moths. And, in- 
deed, the names we shall present are certainly not worse than 
*“‘hippopotamus,” or ‘‘ rhinoceros,” which we hear glibly 
enough from the mouths of young children. 

By way of preface, let us briefly run over a few particulars 
which apply to this genus (or this little group) in general, 
before Sang a more in detail, six distinct species belonging 
to it. 
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These moths are amongst the larger of the tribe Tinea; — 
their size, when measured across the expanded wings, varying 
from seven lines to an inch. They pass, of course, through 
the usual four stages of insect life, viz., egg, larva, pupa, and 
imago; but there is only one series of them in each year. 
The eggs are frequently, perhaps most frequently, deposited 
in the spring. Therefore, in the majority of species, the | 
larvee, or caterpillars, may be detected during the summer 
months. The greater number feed upon the leaves of plants, 
twisting the leaf at its edge so as to form a covering for them- 
selves. Their agility, when alarmed or touched, is, as Mr. 
Stainton remarks, almost inconceivable by those who have 
never witnessed it. 

Some larvee, however, feed upon the umbels, or 
heads, of certain plants, drawing the flowers together, and 
uniting them by threads. Some of these are much less brisk 
in their habits. In this larval stage these insects grow 
rapidly in most seasons; and, after their last change of skin, 
are often beautifully variegated. When full-grown, they 
usually descend to the ground, and form a slight cocoon upon 
its surface, within which they speedily become pups. The 
perfect insects are rarely seen upon the wing; hence, till the 
larvee were studied, many species had entirely escaped notice. 
They may in summer-time be detected at night if the food- 
plants are examined, when they will be seen crawling slowly 
upon the stems or twigs. Those species that hybernate, 
7.e.. pass the winter in some snug concealment in a semi- 
torpid state, may be found in their hiding-places, such as old 
barns, stacks, &c. Many species get into thatch, from whence 
you may dislodge them by smartly beating it. If the object 
of your attack, however, should be a cottage, it will be as well 
to give previous notice to the inmates that your intentions are — 
harmless, lest they should suppose you either insane or mali- 
ciously intent upon the destruction of their roof. It will be 
advisable, also, not to pursue this mode of research when the 
weather is at all warm ; if you do, it is probable you will rouse, 
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besides the insects you seek, others who are far fron being 
favourites with most people, and who will revenge themselves 
by insidiously puncturing your skin. | 

The first ‘‘ Flat-body”’ we shall beg leave to introduce is. 
one of the very commonest of the genus; his name is Depres- 
sarva Applana. ‘The egg is deposited by the female in the 
early spring upon some species of the Umbelliferous order of 
plants, upon which the larva exclusively feeds. This larva, 
feeding at the tip of a leaf, draws the two sides together, and 
thus conceals itself constantly except when feeding. A high 
wind, or any other agitation given to the plant, causes it to 
drop from its habitation; and, curiously enough, it does not 
return, but constructs another abode. Hence in searching the 
plants you are sure to find an excessive number of leaves 
which have been thus deserted. This larva is full-grown 
about the middle of July, when it is about seven lines in 
length. In about three weeks thereafter the moth appears. 
It is often seen on the wing during the autumn; but as the 
weather grows chilly it departs from view, and usually ensconces 
itself in thatch during the winter months. It comes forth 
again pretty early, usually appearing on the wing on mild 
evenings towards the end of March, when it readily attracts 
the eye of the entomologist as it flits over or through the 
leafless hedges, from the circumstance that so few of the moths 
are at that period to be caught abroad. 

‘Number two is named D. Assimilella. This insect differs 
in its habits from its congener we have just depicted. 
The eggs of this moth are laid in autumn upon that well- 
known and abundant plant, the broom, ‘“ the bonnie broom.” 
The young larvee feed a little at intervals during the winter; 
they may easily be found as early in the year as March or 
April. These larve, as they feed, unite two twigs together, 
not at their points, but about the middle, spinning about them 
a slight web of silk. They feed almost entirely upon the bark 
of the twigs, rarely touching the buds. When full-grown 
they descend, as usual, to the surface of the earth, remaining 
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- in their cocoons about five weeks. The moths are about 

through June and the two following months, but are rarely 
‘seen flying. They may be found by looking amongst the 
broom bushes during their season. 

* Our third species, which, like the two preceding, i is common — 
in most parts of Great Britain, is D. Arenella. The eggs of 
this moth are deposited rather latish in the spring by the 
hybernated females. The Black Centaury and the Scabious 
are the favourite food-plants of the larva; but they are found 
also upon various allied plants of the Composite order. They 
conceal themselves either by folding a piece of the leaf over ; 
or, if the leaf is narrow, by uniting the two edges. They quit 
these snug retreats when they feed; but if alarmed do not 
drop, like Applana, but hastily return to their refuge. Never- 
theless, from the number of empty habitations, it would appear 
that they are fond of changing about. These larvee may be 
found, by careful examination, from June to the beginning of 
August, when they cease to feed. The moth, which appears 
soon after, is rarely seen during the autumn, but flies at dusk 
during May, settling occasionally on the hedges. 

- Our fourth species, namely, D. Alstremeriane, is a very con- 
spicuous insect amongst its fellows. It is rather a small 
species, expanding about eight lines. The ground colour of 
the wings is whitish, and the head and thorax are pure white. 
The food-plant of the larva, on which it appears to feed ex- 
clusively, is the common Hemlock (Contum maculatum). The 
egg is laid in the spring upon the young leaves. The young 
larvee at once form tubular dwellings, from which they escape 
when alarmed in the least degree. In their general habits 
they, in fact, nearly resemble D. Applana. They also resem- 
ble each other in appearance. They are full-grown about the 
end of July. The moth, which emerges during the month of 
August, is not often seen upon the wing; most frequently in 
the spring months, appearing after hybernation, when it often 
sleeps in thatch. It is pretty common throu ne the whole 
of England. | 
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D. Hypericella, the fifth we enumerate, is a very handsome 
insect. When closely examined, its reddish-brown wings, 
which are tinged with violet, and its yellow head and thorax, 

form a charming contrast. It is not yet known at what period | 
_ the eggs of this moth are deposited, but the larvee may be 
found as early as the beginning of June. Two species of 
Hypericum seem their chief resort, namely, H. perforatum and 
H. hirsutum. It will be found upon examination that the 
terminal shoots of these plants are often strangely puckered, | 
or twisted, and discoloured. If we separate these we shall 
probably find the larva of Hypericella, which is thicker and 
more sluggish than many of its brethren. It rarely removes 
from one plant to another, but banquets on the young shoots 
till satisfied, being full-grown generally about the end of June. 
The perfect insect emerges in about a month, but lives very 
_ retired, being scarcely ever seen on the wing. It may be 
obtained by ‘‘ sweeping” the herbage with a net, at the end 
of July. This species has not been observed to hybernate. — 
It is tolerably common near London, also about Bristol, and 
in the north of England. 

- The last species we shall now speak of i is D. Horacliona. 
The hybernated females of this moth deposit their eggs in 
spring upon the young umbels of the Cowparsnip (H. Sphon- 
dylium). ‘These when hatched at once begin to feed, first upon 
the buds and afterwards upon the flowers of this plant, and 
even at length upon the seeds. They form for themselves a 
habitation of silk, which they alter or extend to suit their con- 
venience. When full-grown, during the month of July, it, 
unlike other Depressaria, does not descend to the earth, but 
makes its way into the stem of the plant, in which it spins a 
small cocoon, emerging from it in the autumn. The perfect 
insect is one of the largest of the genus, expanding fully an 
inch. It is seldom seen on the wing in the autumn; but at 
that season and in winter it may be beaten from thatch. Itis 
sometimes found in houses in cold weather. During April 
and May it comes forth and flies freely in fine weather. 
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Throughout England and Scotland its occurrence has been 
noted. | 
In conclusion, I should perhaps add, for the benefit of | 
those who have not studied these small moths, that about 
twenty-eight species of the genus Depressaria occur in Great 
Britain, of some of which the transformations are as yet 
unknown. 
J. 
+= 


“Gloria im excelsis Deo.” 


Drivine along one of our most crowded thoroughfares a 
short time since, we were struck with the words, ‘‘ Gloria in 
excelsis Deo,” painted in coloured letters, across a shop- 
window, and a host of emotions were aroused within us as we 
read the majestic, soul-inspiring sentence. 

Nearly nineteen centuries ago, while the wail 
rested from its labours, when the inhabitants of its cities 
were sunk in tranquil repose, and the shepherds rested beside 
their flocks in watchful guardianship beneath the silvery 
beams of the moon, all nature calm and still around them, the 
glory of the Lord shone forth and surrounded the solitary 
watchers, while the triumphant voices of the heavenly host, 
whose shining ranks encircled them, poured forth the thrilling 
cry of ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest.”’ 

How little did the millions who slept so profoundly on that 
wonderful night, know of the marvellous event so miraculously 
made known to the humble shepherds! The great and the 
wise lay enshrined in their luxurious beds, while the Lord of 
life and glory entered into life, as it is on earth, clad in the 
mortality that he afterwards rescued from the grave, and 
ascended in, to sit down for ever at the right hand of his 
Father—a living Saviour—an ever-present reminder that the 


great debt was paid—a crowned tine iiidl over sin and death 
—the Man Christ Jesus ! 
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Little did those sleeping millions know of the wondrous 


7 tidings at that moment being conveyed to the humble shep- 


herds, who, although at first terrified at the greatness of the 
vision, were soon heard in their turn glorifying and praising 
God for the things they had seen and heard. How often does 
God choose the weak and lowly things of the earth to confound 
the mighty and the high! ‘From the day in which Abel, the 
first shepherd, offered up an acceptable sacrifice to God, that 
calling has been honoured in the Holy Scriptures. In the 
appointment made by God, that the communication of the 
Saviour’s birth’ be announced to shepherds, we recognise 
it. Our Saviour appointed Peter to the office of keeping his 
flock, and calls himself ‘‘ The good Shepherd, who gave his 
life for the sheep ;” who died that we might live, and who yet 
liveth for ever, and thas called us to be co-inheritors of his 
kingdom; a Shepherd and yet a King! Well might that 
multitude of the heavenly host, in their adoring amazement at 
the view of his mercy and goodness, give utterance to the 
exulting cry of “‘ Gloria in excelsis Deo.” | 
: Pause with us for a moment in that crowded street—that 
bustling thoroughfare of the great city; look round you upon 
its stately monuments, its splendid palaces, its ancient cathe- 
drals, and its buildings, where the commerce of the world is 
transacted. Gaze upon the thousands that pass and re-pass ; 
&@ purpose in every face, hurry in every footstep, eagerness for 
business or pleasure urging forward each individual of the ~ 
mass. Glance down the mighty river, spanned by its massive 
bridges, and behold the gilded minarets and towers of that 
Senate House, where deliberations take place whose issue is 
more or less to influence the world. See on the waters of the 
stream the ships that bear upon its bosom the produce of every 
clime ; hear from the turrets of a thousand churches the bells 
that announce the fact that another hour has fled for ever; 
while down below the hollow, rumbling sound of incessant — 
traffic, the ceaseless hum of many voices, and the tread of 


ever-moving feet, speak of the greatness of this vast city, 
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which, like a mighty heart, sends forth its streams of vitality 
to revivify the world, whose throbbing centre it may well be 
called. And when you have well considered all this greatness, 
this majesty of toil—this imperial domain ef industry and 
energy—turn with us amid the noise that makes hearing 
almost an impossibility, and gaze upon that fragile glass, 
whose painted lettering is fading away, as it silently points | 
the moral of all that passes like a panoramic show before it. — 

The frail, transparent glass may break, the hand that 
painted the words may be even now crumbling in the dust, 
but when unborn millions shall traverse the streets where we. 
now pass—when the place that knows us now shall know us 
no more for ever—when all these miracles of art on which we 
now gaze with admiration shall have fallen into decay, and 
earth itself shall have ceased to exist—still the same sound of 
praise that has ascended during countless ages from all things, 
animate and inanimate, will go up, for ever increasing until it 
fills eternity itself, when the voices of the redeemed shall 
swell through the courts of the heavenly Jerusalem, and unite 
with the angete choir in the rapturous shout of ‘Gloria in 
Dene!" 


JEANIE 


Tue Presments or tux Unrrep Srares.—The first President of the 
United States was George Washington, who was elected in 1789, and 
held the office eight years. Since that time fifteen others have reached — 
the same honourable position. Of these Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Jackson were each President for eight years, and Abraham Lincoln had 
just entered on his second term of office when he met with his mournful 
end, William Henry Harrison died one month after his installation ; 
Zachary Taylor was elected in 1849, and died the following year; and 
Millard Fillmore died in the third year of his presidency. alt ovnecs 
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Sagueity of the Wolf. 

I was, as usual, scanning the horizon with my telescope at 
daybreak, to see if any game was in sight. I had discovered 
a small herd of antelope feeding on a field from whence the - 
crop had been lately removed, and was about to take the glass 

from my eye for the purpose of reconnoitring the ground; 
when, in a remote corner of the field, concealed from the ante- 
lope by a few intervening bushes, I faintly discerned in the 
grey twilight a pack of six wolves, seated on their hind 
quarters like dogs, and apparently in deep consultation. It 
appeared evident that, like myself, they wanted venison, and 
had some design upon the antelope; and, being curious to 
‘witness the mode of proceeding adopted by these four-legged 
poachers, I determined to watch their motions. I accordingly 
dismounted, leaving my horse in charge of the sowar; and 
creeping as near the scene of action as I could without being 
discovered, concealed myself behind a bush. Having ap- 
parently decided on their plan of attack, the wolves separated ; — 
one remaining stationary, and the other five creeping cautiously 
round the edge of the field, like setters drawing on a shy 
covey of birds. In this manner they surrounded the unsus- 
pecting herd, one wolf lying down at eaeh corner of the field, 
and the fifth creeping silently towards the centre of it, where 
he concealed himself in a deep furrow. The sixth wolf, which 
had not yet moved, now started from his hiding-place, and 
made a dash at the antelope. The graceful creatures, con- 
fident in matchless speed, tossed their heads, as if in disdain, 
and started off in a succession of flying bounds that soon left 
their pursuer far behind. But no sooner did they approach 
the edge of the field than one of the crouching wolves started 
up, turned them, and chased them in a contrary direction, 
while his panting accomplice lay down in his place to recover 
wind for a fresh burst. Again the bounding herd dashed 
across the plain, hoping to escape on the opposite side; but 
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here they were once more headed by one of the crafty savages, 
who, in his turn, took up the chase, and coursed them till 
_ relieved by a fresh hand from an opposite quarter. In this 
manner the persecuted animals were driven from side to side, 
and from corner to corner, a fresh assailant heading them at 
every turn, till they appeared perfectly stupefied with fear; 
and crowding together like frightened sheep, began to wheel 
round in diminishing circles. All this time the wolf which 
lay concealed in the furrow near the centre of the field, had 
never moved; although the antelope had passed and repassed 
within a few feet of him, and had, perhaps, even jumped over 
him ; his time for action had not yet arrived. It now became — 
evident that the unfortunate antelope must soon be tired out; 
when it appeared probable that the surrounding wolves would 
have made a combined attack, and driven the terrified herd 
towards the centre of the field, where the wolf who had 
hitherto been lying in reserve, would have sprung up in the 
midst of them, and secured at least one victim. I, however, 
did not allow matters to proceed’ so far. I was satisfied with 
what I had seen, and resolved to turn the tables on my friends 
the wolves, by making a slight change in the last act of the 
tragedy, which was now fast approaching. Accordingly, just 
as the antelope appeared to be driven to a stand-still, I put a 
_ stop to further proceedings on the part of their ravenous 
- assailants, by sending a rifle bullet through.the body of the 

nearest skulker, who incontinently gave up the ghost; and 
his sagacious companions, seeing that their game was up— 
now that ‘‘the man with the gun’”’ had taken a hand—made 
a precipitate retreat, leaving me undisputed master of the 
field. I might easily have brought down an antelope with 
my second barrel—for the poor things appeared stupefied with 
fear—but after having so far espoused their cause, I felt it 
would be treachery on my part to avail myself of this advan- 
tage, and accordingly allowed them to depart in peace. 

And now, let me ask the philosophic reader, was it mere 

instinct, or was it a certain power of combining ideas, and 
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drawing inferences, that enabled a pack of wolves to plan the 
combined and -well-arranged attack I have attempted to 
describe? We all know that the natural instinct of the wolf 
prompts these animals to assemble in packs, and hunt down 
their prey, either by scent or by speed of foot, and, as long as 
this succeeds, no other expedient is resorted to. I have 
no doubt that, in the first instance, the very wolves I saw 
this morning had attempted to hunt down antelopes in the 
usual manner. JBafiled, however, in the chase, instinct was at 
fault ; and the wolf, if left solely to its blind guidance, must, 
in the absence of other game, have perished. But hunger, 
that proverbial sharpener of the human wits, appears also to 
call forth certain dormant reasoning faculties in the animal, 
_ which, under ordinary circumstances, might never have been 
- developed. The wolf, finding that instinct has deceived him, 
refuses to be longer guided by a blind impulse, and begins for 
the first time to think. He abandons the natural habits of 
his race, and, in concert with his fellow-wolves, plans and 
executes an ingenious stratagem, worthy of the reasoning 
powers of man himself; a complicated manouvre, not only 
arguing considerable sagacity on the part of individuals, but 
- implying -that a mutual understanding exists among the 
performers, which it appears to me can only be accounted for 
on the supposition that animals possess some power, un- 
known to us, of communicating their ideas to each other. 
CaMPBELL’s “My Inpian 


_Tuomson thus pictures the ravages of the wolf in other lands :— 


“Crucl as death, and hungry as the grave, 
Burning for blood, bony and gaunt and grim ; 
Assembling wolves in raging troops descend, 

And pouring o’er the country, bear along 
Keen as the north wind sweeps the glossy snow— 
All is their prize.” | 
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Indian Poachers. 


I witNEsseD this evening a curious method of hunting 
practised by the natives, which I must attempt to describe. 

We were sitting in front of the tent after dinner, the happy 
_ camp-followers—happy, because idle and gorged with venison 

—had sung themselves to sleep, and deep silence brooded 
over the woods, save when the whine of a panther, or the 
distant roar of a wandering tiger, was borne on the night 
wind from the deepest recesses of the forest, or the sullen 
plunge of an alligator was more distinctly heard in the neigh- 
_bouring river. 

The moon had not yet risen; and the landscape was 
shrouded in darkness, except in our immediate neighbour- 
hood, where the bickering light of our camp-fire fell upon 
the corpse-like figures of the sleeping natives, swathed in 
their white robes, and lighted up with picturesque effect the 
gnarled stem and spreading boughs of a stately teak-tree, 
from which were suspended the carcases of several deer, the 
grim head of a bull bison, and other trophies of the chase. __ 

No one spoke: for each and all of us experienced that 
delightful sensation of perfect repose, that luxurious lassi-— 
tude, which can only be experienced by one who has braved 
the almost intolerable glare of an Indian sun, and can only 
be enjoyed under the serene sky, and amidst the balmy fresh- 

ness of an Indian night. 
Iwas fast sinking into a dreamy reverie, now tracing fan- 
tastic shapes in the light wreaths of vapour which curled 
upwards from my glowing ‘“‘chillum,” and now contrasting 
the air of comfort and elegance presented by the interior of 
our gaily-lighted tent, with the deep gloom of the surrounding 
forest, when I was startled by hearing the distant sound of a 

bell; and on looking in the direction from whence it pro- 


cvetied, I discovered, far back in the woods, a brilliant light 
flitting among the trees. 
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heavy curved weapon—something between a cook’s chopping- 
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I immediately called Elliot’s attention to this unusual — 


appearance. 


‘** Tt is some poaching fellows from the village,” he replied, 

blazing deer. I wish they would keep nearer home, and 
not destroy the game in the neighbourhood of our camp.” 

_ “Blazing deer!” I exclaimed, ‘and to the sound of a bell ? 
This is surely a strange style of hunting !”’ 
“Never,” I replied. 

be; and if you do not mind the trouble of slipping on your 
boots and shooting-jacket, we may have a look ages 
| 

~I-was delighted to avail myself of Elliot’s offer, and- guided 
natives busily engaged in their nocturnal sport. One of them 
carried in his hand a bell, which he kept constantly ringing, 
and on his head was fastened a small brazier filled with 
glowing charcoal. In the deep gloom of the forest he pre- 
sented the wildest and most fantastic appearance that can be ~ 
imagined, and brought vividly to my recollection the 
descriptions I have read of the mad enthusiast, Solomon 


‘Eagle, who made himself so conspicuous during the great 


savage, with an eye like a lynx, was merely armed with a 


knife and a sword—as sharp as a razor, SRNR 
in India as a Coorg-knife. 

Being both inhabitants of the Jagheerdar’s village, and 
personally known to Elliot, they were much flattered by our | 


proposal to join in their sport; and we had soon an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing this very curious 


hunting. 
and cautiously through the thickets, ringing ashe goes; while . 
his companion follows close behind him,eeping a sharp look- 


| 
| 
| 
| plague in London. His companion, an active, wiry little 
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out ahead. The deer, alarmed by the sound of the bell, start - 
from their hiding-places; but, bewildered, and apparently 
fascinated by the glare of the burning chareoal—which — 
dazzles their sight, and prevents them from distinguishing the 
forms of the hunters—they approach the object of their 
wonder, as if under the influence of a spell. The light 
reflected from their staring eyeballs discovers their presence 
to the hunters. Solomon Eagle comes to a halt, and ceases 
to ring his bell; while his active companion, stealing round 
the bewildered animals, attacks them in the rear, and with 
his formidable Coorg-knife, hamstrings as many as he can 
reach, before they become aware of their idea and —. 
the treacherous light. 


and our poaching friends would, no doubt, have done. 


further execution, had we not bribed them to discontinue 
their sport, by inviting them to return adits and poe 
of a _o- of their favourite brandy. : 


Closing Scenes. 


_ DEATH OF JOHN BUNYAN. 
Frew persons ever underwent greater changes than John 
Bunyan. From the condition of “‘a tinker” he rose to an 
honourable position in society, being frequently admitted to 
the houses of the great and good, and once attaining to the 
office of chaplain to the Lord Mayor of London. In his early 
days he was remarkable for his wickedness, being indeed a 
ringleader in ungodliness. His wife’s influence led him 
gradually to give up Sabbath-breaking, dancing, swearing, 
and bell-ringing, and to become a regular attendant at church. 
His neighbours were astonished at the change, and Bunyan 
himself believed that there was not a better man in England. - 
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When, however, he heard of the new birth, he felt that his 
dependence had been entirely on himself, that his reformation 
had been only outward, and that his condition was one of 
great danger. He went about bemoaning his sad state 
and persuading himself that his sins were past mercy. Under 
the preaching of Mr. Gifford, the Baptist minister of Bedford, 
he was led to put his trust for salvation in the merits of Jesus 
Christ. For five years he spread abroad a knowledge of tho © 
truth to others; but in 1660 he was seized and imprisoned for 
preaching. ‘For twelve years he was an inmate of Bedford 
jail, during which time he wrote that wonderful allegory, 
‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.” He was chosen pastor of the 
Baptist church at Bedford while yet a prisoner; and on his 
release he not only discharged the duties of his office in that 
church, but he established societies in the neighbouring coun- 
ties and regularly visited them. He was always full of works | 
of mercy and charity, and often was he chosen to be the 
arbiter between two disputants. as 
On such an errand of mercy was he engaged when he was 
called on to give up his stewardship and enter into rest. He 
rode to Reading to reconcile an offended father to his penitent 
son ; he succeeded in his work and labour of love, and then, 
instead of returning to Bedford, visited London. He had for 
some time been somewhat less robust than usual, but no 
serious fears were entertained by his family and friends when 
they bade him adieu, as he set out on his mission of reconcilia- 
tion. On his journey he was overtaken by excessive rains, 
and having got extremely wet, he fell sick of a violent fever. 
As his weeping friends gathered round him, he constantly 
edified them with relations of his experience, and assured 
them that he anticipated his change with holy joy. ‘I go,” 
said he, ‘‘to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who will, 
no doubt, through the mediation of his blessed Son, receive 
me, although a sinner. Weep not for me. We shall meet 
ere long to sing the new song and remain everlastingly happy, — 
world without end.” He lingered for ten days, and then 
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entered into rest. The exact day of his death is not known, 
but it is certain that it was in August, 1688. His body was. 
buried in Bunhill Fields, where a new monument has lately 
been erected over his remains, but his chief monument doubt- 
less is that wonderful book which has for nearly two centuries 
been a favourite with every class of readers, from the child 


just awaking to a sense of serponsl aay to the most matured 
Christian. 


W. 


Che Isruelites and ther Aeighbours. 


Tue Eeyrrians.—The Egyptians were the descendants of 
_ Mizraim, the second son of Ham. They occupied the valley 

of the Nile, a district about 750 miles long. This country was 
anciently extremely fertile, so that frequently when other 

nations were in want of food there was corn in Egypt. | Before 
_ Abraham had been in Oanaan a year, a grievous famine drove 
him into Egypt, and under similar circumstances Jacob and 
his family went to the same country. The providence of God — 
had sent Joseph before them to preserve life. For 215 years 
the descendants of Jacob remained in Egypt, and during the 
latter part of that time they were subject to rigorous bondage. 
After ten fearful plagues had been inflicted on Pharaoh and 
the Egyptians, the Lord brought out his people from among’ 
them. For nearly 500 years there was no intercourse between — 
the two nations. On the part of the Israelites, however, there 
was always a strong inclination to imitate the Egyptians, and, 
if possible, to return to the house of their bondage; once, 
indeed, they made them a captain, and prepared to return. 
The Egyptians were extremely given to idolatry; the sun and 
moon, the bull, sheep, goats, cats, crocodiles, beetles, and even 
leeks and onions, were worshipped by them. Israel worshipped 
these idols when they dwelt among the Egyptians; they 
worshipped them in the wilderness ; they worshipped them in 
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the promised land; and it is probable that the idols for which 
Ezekiel reproved the captive Jews were the idols of Egypt. 
In consequence of this propensity, the Lord commanded that 
there should be no intercourse whatever; no commerce, no 
marriages, and the king of Israel was forbidden to multiply 
horses to himself lest he should. renew the connection with 
Egypt. Solomon married an Egyptian wife, then he bought 
Egyptian horses, and even became a general dealer in horses 
for the kings of the neighbouring countries. After Solomon’s 
death, Shishak invaded Jerusalem, and despoiled the Temple 
of its treasures. When the Chaldeans threatened Judah, 
the infatuated people looked to Egypt for help, and when the 
city of Jerusalem was taken, some of the princes of Judah, 
inspite of the remonstrances of Jeremiah, went into Egypt 
and took with them the prophet too. About the same time 
Nebuchadnezzar was employed by the Lord to chastise Egypt, 
and that monarch so desolated the country that for nearly 
forty years it remained like a wilderness. By the mouth of 
the prophet Ezekiel, the Lord declared that Egypt should be 
‘‘the basest of the kingdoms,”’ and that there should be no 
more ‘‘a prince of the land of Egypt.’’ On the downfall of 
the Babylonian empire, Egypt fell under the dominion of 
Persia, and though its people often rebelled they were always 
conquered, till at last Alexander the Great became master of 
Egypt. For about 300 years the Grecian Ptolemies ruled 
over the country. The Romans conquered it about thirty 
years before the Christian era; next the Saracens were its 
masters, and for the last 350 years Egypt has been a part of 
the Turkish empire. The present population of Egypt does 
not exceed two millions, and of these one-eighth are Euro- 
peans of different nations, the Egyptian Arabs being poor, 
idle, and ignorant, For 2,000 years Egypt has had no 
prince of its own, and during that time it has furnished a 
striking proof of the truth of Scripture. 
H. 
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Frank Gillman; or, a Rolling Stone guthers 
no atloss.” 


Frank WILLMAN was a very clever boy, and when he left 
school most of his friends expected great things from him. 
Some of them asked his father what he intended Frank to be. 
Some said, ‘‘ Don’t let him waste his time in the city ;”’ others, 
Send him to college, and let him be a barrister, or a clergy- 
man, or some profession.”” But Mr. Willman was a thorough 
business man, and he wished his son to be the same; so when 
he was nineteen Master Frank was placed in a large West 
India merchant’s office. Being a sharp youth, he soon ‘‘ picked 
up the business,’’ and when he was one-and-twenty he had 
established himself in a very good position in the house; 
— indeed he could do almost everything and anything; there was 
hardly a topic on which you liked to converse with him that he — 
was not well up in. When Frank came of age he was entitled 
to a small sum of money left him by an aunt, and this money 
was almost, if not entirely, the ruin of him; for he was under 
the impression that now he was an independent gentleman ; 
and the first thing he did was to throw up his situation in the 
city, much to both his principal’s and his father’s annoyance. 

For some time he spent an idle life, that is to say, he did 
nothing towards earning his living in any way; for, in fact, he 
was never idle, he always had something in hand. He was 
either making some extraordinary piece of machinery, or paint- 
ing a gigantic picture, or studying mechanics, astronomy, or 
mathematics, all of which he was very fond of; still at the 
same time he never turned: these studies to any profitable 
account. He was of a roving nature, and could not settle 
down for long to anything, and he felt that he had a little money, 
and therefore could do as heliked. At last his father insisted 
that he should do something for his living, and accordingly 
Frank thought he should like to be an engineer. ‘This, how- 


ever, was only a temporary mania, for at the end of twelve 
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months he was tired of engineering, though he was getting on 
very well, and would have made a capital engineer. 


The next thing was that he must go to sea and lean _ 


navigation, and accordingly he went two or three voyages. 
At the end of his last voyage, when he returned, he found both 
his father-and his mother dead; they had gone down to the 
grave sorrowing for their son, one six months after the other. _ 
But this did not seem to make much impression upon Frank; 
change he wanted, and change he must. have, though | 
if he had kept a steady young man, he might have been 
In a very good position in the world, and been a blessing to 
many. He at last discovered that all his aunt’s money had 
gone, and he had to look out in earnest for something to do to 
enable him to supply his daily wants. He took to painting 
for a little time, and selling his pictures amongst his friends, 
some of whom had almost forgotten him. Then he thought 
he would try the stage; he joined himself to a small theatre, 
and mixed amongst some of the lowest characters, who fleeced 
him of nearly all the little money he had. He there worked 
very hard to get perfect in the piece in which he was to take the 
principal part. The stage-manager of the theatre, imagining 
him to be a great actor, advertised him largely, and led the 
public to expect a grand performance. When the evening 
came, he went on to the stage, but at the last moment his 
memory and nerve entirely left him; he stood like a statue 
for about five minutes, the prompter prompting him as loud as 
possible, but tono purpose ; amidst the shouts of the audience 
he leapt off the stage and ran away, and was not heard of for a 
Jong time. 

As true as is the old proverb that ‘‘A rolling stone will 
gather no moss,” so it was with Frank; he tried every- 
thing, and not keeping to it failed in everything, he did no 
good to himself or to his fellow-man. He had been brought 
up by Christian parents, who had endeavoured to train him 
up in the right way, but he seemed now to have quite for- 
gotten his Saviour and his God, and though he did not openly . 
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blaspheme or deny his Maker, still God was not in all his 
thoughts, and he forgot the latter part of the verse in that 
volume (once sacred to him, but now entirely put away), which 
says, ‘‘ The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the people 
that forget God.’’ In his declining years ‘Frank was truly sorry 
for the life which he had led; but it was too late now, he could. 
not spend his life over again, much as he might wish to do so; 
all he could do was to prepare himself to meet his justly offended 
God, and to make his peace with him who, in his tender 
mercy, will not turn away any one, even at the eleventh hour. 
Frank was often heard to say, when lying on his couch in 
his little room, ‘‘ I have been almost everything in my life; I 


have been a doctor, a lawyer, and in nearly every warehouse 


and shop in London and in the country, and now, in my last 
days, I am ‘partly a clergyman, for I do a little preaching to 
any that come in my way, warning them against wasting their 
life as I have, and begging the young men to stick to one thing, 
no matter whether it be-a profession, business, or trade, as 
long as it is an honest one, and not try to be everything and so 
become nothing; for,’’ said he, ‘‘ remember the old proverb 
which is applicable to man, ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss.’ ” 


W. M. 


Pompeii, 
THE excavations at present carried on are mostly confined 
to a part of the town which seems to have been inhabited by 


the poorer classes. The ground-floor of the houses consists of ~ 


mean shops, with an outer room open to the street, and an inner, 
small and dark, in which stores were probably kept. 

These humble dwellings are, however, by no means devoid 
if onterest. They afford us a curious insight into the manners 
and mode of life of the inhabitants of Pompeii. Many trades © 


and crafts still well known to us were carried on in them. 


Some have their appropriate sign, such as we see over — 
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modern shops. A kind of eating-house was recently dis- 
covered. In the front room was the usual slab of white 
marble, upon which the smoking meats, and probably the 
stewed gourds, and such like delicacies, were exposed, as in 
Naples at this day. On it stood an earthen pipkin contain- 
ing small fish, which had apparently been cooked in oil with © 
raisins and onions, and had been ready to serve up when the 
sudden cloud gathered over the town. Let into a kind of 
brick dresser were deep basins of earthenware and metal, 
beneath which were small, open fire-places to keep the soup 
and other messes warm. Upon it were lying the ladles which 
had been used to distribute the contents of the vessels. A 
rude iron tripod stood upon the floor, supporting an iron pot 
or kettle for boiling water; and in the middle of the room 
was a portable iron cooking-stove, such as Soyer himself 
might have envied. Ranged against the walls were a number 
of deep bronze trays of various sizes, fitting one into the other. 
Such trays are still used in the East to serve up a meal. A 
few glass wine-jars were scattered over the floor, and one or 
two square panes of real window-glass, showing that the 
Romans were not ignorant of what, until recently, antiquaries 
declared to be a modern invention. In the inner shop, half- 
-a-dozen earthen jars or amphore of various sizes stood | 
upright against the wall. They had contained select wines, 
for which, no doubt, the host enjoyed a local reputation. 
Each bore its mark, and the name of the wine it held; some 
the year of the vintage fixed by the consular date. At the 
bottom of this inner room was a baking-oven. The mouth 
was still closed with an iron plate. On the floor beneath lay 
the iron shovel with which the loaves had been placed in the 
oven, and with which they were to be taken out when fit for 
use. When the iron door was removed it was found that it 
had so completely closed the entrance, that neither ashes nor 
- mud had entered the oven, which was as it had been left by 
the baker after he had placed his loaves in it for baking © 
eighteen hundred years ago. 
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Anecdotes of the Great and Good. 


Sin Henry Lawrence.—On the outbreak of the Indian mutiny, Sir 
Henry showed himself one of the firmest and most able of the officers in 
the East India Company’s service. He was fatally wounded while com- 
manding a sortie from the garrison at Lucknow. One of the last dying 
wishes of this brave and Christian soldier was, that this inscription should 
be placed upon his tomb—*‘ Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do 
his duty.” 

Tue Last Ducuess or Gorpon.—This lady had set her heart on having 
an Episcopal chapel and a school erected in the neighbourhood of Gordon 
Castle. Being unwilling further to encumber the family estates, she 
determined to sell a gold vase worth £1,200. As the vase did not bring 
in half its value, she next thought of her jewels, and sold £1,200 worth 
of them, receiving, however, only half the value of them. Still £100 re- 
mained to/be provided, and for this purpose the duke—her husband—sold 
some of his horses. Soon after the chapel was finished, an estate, worth 
£1,100 a year, unexpectedly became the property of the Gordon family : 
so soon did the Lord repay that which was lent to him. 

Joun Bunyan.—Before the conversion of Bunyan he was a soldier for 
a short time. We know not whether he was in the army of the Royalists 
or their opponents; but in 1645 he was at the siege of Leicester, and was 
drawn out to stand sentinel. Another soldier in the same company desired — 
to take his place. Bunyan consented, and his substitute was killed with a 
musket-ball. 

Rev. Joun Newton.—After being rescued from a career of vice and 
profligacy, Newton became an eminent minister of the Gospel. Speaking — 
of the Bible, he said, “I have many books that I cannot sit down to read ; 
they are indeed good and sound, but, like halfpence, there goes a great 
quantity to a small amount. There are silver books, and a very few golden 
books ; but I have one book worth them all, called the Bible.”’ | 

Mztancruon. —The liberality of Philip Melancthon was remarkable 
considering the smallness of his means. He always declared that he was 
able to do this by the good management of a faithful servant, to whom 
the whole duty of provisioning the family was entrusted. John grew 
old in his master’s service and expired in his house, regretted by all. 

-Melancthon invited the students of the university to attend the funeral; 
he delivered an oration over the grave of his faithful servant, and com- — 
posed a Latin epitaph for his tombstone. ) 

Rry. Matruew Henry.—When on his death-bed this eminent divine © 
said to an intimate friend, “ You have been used to take notice of the 
sayings of dying men. This is mine: that a life spent in the service of 
God and communion with him, is the most comfortable and pleasant life 
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that any one can live: in this world; ae it gives the transporting assurance 
of being succeeded by glory, honour, and eternal life.”’ | 

Dr. Witson.—A clergyman at Bath was sick, poor, and had a nume- 
rous family. The benevolent Dr. Wilson heard of the case, and gave a 
friend of his fifty pounds, requesting him to deliver it to the distressed 
clergyman in the most delicate manner and as from an unknown person. 
**T will wait upon him early in the morning,” said the friend. “ You will 
oblige me, sir, by calling directly. ‘Think of what importance a good 
night’s rest may be to the poor man.’ 

Bisuor Burnet.—One of the good bishop’s parishioners being in great 
distress, and knowing his pastor’s benevolent disposition, applied to him 
for assistance. The prelate requested to know what would serve him and 
reinstate him in his trade. The man named the sum, and Burnet told the 
servant to give itto him. “Sir,” said the servant, “it is all that we have 
in the house.” ‘‘ Well,’ replied the bishop, “‘ give it to this poor man ; 


_ you do not know the pleasure there is in making a man glad.” 


Gseful Statistics. 


Our Cotontes.—The Parliamentary returns for the year ending 
March, 1861, show that the total area of the British Colonies then was 
3,356,320. square miles, being 2,148,044,800 acres, and contained a popula- 


tion of 9,109,722, of whom 3,965,766 are coloured people. These fellow- 
_ subjects of ours purchased goods from different parts of the United 


Kingdom which amounted to £28,849,274, while they sent us in exchange 
goods which were worth £790,064 less than their imports. From other 
countries they purchased goods to the value of £30,583,107, that sum 
being £9,016,095 more than the value of the articles that other countries 


purchased from them. Great Britain has hitherto had the chief burden 


of protecting these colonies; and in the year above referred to, no less 
than £3,342,243 were expended on them under the different requirements 
of troops, transport, and fortifications. Some of the colonies are assisted 
in meeting their judicial expenses, £35,213 having been paid by Great 
Britain, while the ecclesiastical expenses were also paid to the extent of 
£25,928. These returns do not include India, which of itself has an areca 
of 933, 722 square miles, with a population nearly fifteen times as great as 


all our other colonies together. 
G5 


Nore.—We regret to find that in the publication of Landseer’s “ War,’ 
as the illustration to the May number of our Magazine, we unwittingly 
infringed Mr. Graves’s copyright, and at that gentleman’s request this 
note is inserted as an acknowledgment of our error. 
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Fourth Edition, 27th Thousand, enlarged to 300 pp., 1s, cloth, 1s. 6. superior 


THE STEPPING-STONE TO HOM@OPATHY AND 


By E. H. Ruppvocx, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.M. Lond., Author of the 
‘‘ HomaopaTHic Mrecum or Moprern Mepicing ayp |SuRGERY,”’ 
&c., &c.—In a great measure re-written, embodying the results of the 
author’s more extended a experience. 
| ‘‘ A copy should be in every home.”’— Wesleyan Times, 

JanRoLp & Sons, Paternoster Row, London: and Norwich. 

Complete lists of Homeeopathic publications and illustrated lists of 
medicine cases, with the most approved Homceopathic appliances, post free, 
from W. Butcuer & Co., 60, Powis Street, Woolwich, 8.E. 7 


| MEMORY. 

MR. WILLIAM STOKES, Lecturer on Memory at the Royal 
Polytechnic, and in the Science and Art Department of the Crystal Palace, 
gives private, class, and school lessons. A Memory Class for Ladies and 
Gentlemen is formed at Mr. Stokes’s residence, 15, Margaret Street, . 
Cavendish Square, W., every Tuesday at 3 o’clock; and another at 8°30 

for Extemporaneous and Impromptu Speaking; Reporting Sermons, 
Lectures, Speeches, &c., without notes; History, Chronology, guages, 
&c. The System complete in Three Lessons. Sunday School Teachers 
find this System of inestimable value. To be had of all Booksellers, 
‘Stokes on Memory,’”’ One Shilling ; also, ‘‘ Stokes’s Pictorial Alphabet,”’ 
the quickest way in the world of teaching Children their letters: a Novelty 
of great beauty (graciously inspected by the Queen), One Shilling. Pub- 

lished by Hovtston & Wricurt. | 


| A REVISED Epitiox, 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


_ Profusely Illustrated, double foolscap 16mo, 2s. cloth boards; 3s. gilt 


‘edges; 4s. full gilt. 


A New Borion. 


THE GOOD STEWARD. 
BY MISS ANDERSON. 
Double foolscap 16mo, 1s. 6d., cloth beards. 


WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT? 
A Sermon by the Rev. Samvet Coxery, preached on behalf of the Sunday Bi 


School Union. 
Price Ont Penny. | 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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Now ready, price PART IV, 


GASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER, 


CONTAINING A PORTRAIT. AND. MEMOIR OF THE LATE MR. JOHN CASSELL. 


‘The Match and April parts of ‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper’ contain a great 
deal of useful and entertaining matter, with engrayings, which are often surpriengly 
good for a penny periodical. Cassell’s Paper is not only superior in itself to most of the 
other penny papers, but hasbeerthe means: of improving them at least in respect to 
engravings, which “had degenerated irito scratchings of a horrid description, such ag 


even now not seldom disgrace and must damage even a penny periodical.’’—The Builder, 


Now ready, price 6d., Profusely I lustrated, PART II. of 


Cassell’s Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN PART IT. 


10. “ The executioner entreating ‘permis- ,_ combustible materiil, and set on 


sion either to die for Alban or with fire.” - Drawn by R. P.* Lerten, : 
_ him.” Drawn by P. Prioto. Eograved by W. L. Tuomas, 
11. The Arch of Constantine. | 186. “Numerous children were found 
12, “ There suddenly appeared to him a |...” , smothered.” | 
ilar of light in the heavens.” | 17. “‘A great number of the Waldenses 
rawn by T. Morten. _» were frozen to death.” Drawn by - 
13. * Sebastian, a genera), fell upon them R. Hurtuta, Engraved by W. L. 
with his soldiers.”” Drawn by T. D. THOMAS. i 
Friston.. 18. ** The captain refused, saying, ‘ Un- 
14, **A woman, with a child at her side, necessary cruelty is un ming a 
passed by the ranks.” Drawn f military man.’” Drawn by A. 
| . E. Epwarps. Engraved by W. PAaSQUIER, | 
L. Tuomas. 19. “The bloody legate cried out to the 
15. ** He ordered. these Christians to be troops, ‘Kill them all; kill them 
_ put on board a vessel filled with all.” ’’ Drawn by G. Tuomson. 


| Sold by all Booksellers. 
Now ready, PART VIII., for June. Price, with an extra sheet, 7d. 


THE QUIVER. 


NEW SERIES ILLUSTRATED. — 


CONTENTS. 
The Passion of Christ. Illustrated. | Conclaves ; or, How Popes are made. 
Weep for the Living.” A Poem.  TheChristian Martyr. A Poem. Jiius. 


London and its Labours of Love: Blooms- _. Pre-Calyary Martyrs. Joseph. By the 
bury Ragged Schools. Parts [.and II. Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A. 

Time. A Poem. By Rev. R.Maguire,M.A. The Spaniards’ Graves at the Isle of 

Good at Jerusalem. Shoals. A Poem. - 


The Proverbs of Solomon appliedto Eng- Nazareth. By W. F. Ainsworth, F.S.A., 
lish Life. No. Il: By Rev. W. M. &c. Tlnstrated, 
Statham. Illustrated by R. Barnes. _ Providing for Old Age. 

** Behold the Man.” A Poem. Jilustrated. |Our Standard. | 

Norton Purnell, Chapters XI. to XXT. ' May. A Poem. By Tom Hood. Iillustra/ed 

The Wisdom of the Pentateuch. No. II, M. E. Edwards. 

Growth. _ The Old Oak Tree. A Poem. Illustrated. 


The Children and the Rain Drops. A “But a little while. By the Author of 
Poem, Illustrated.  _.“Self-made Men.” 

The Literature of the Danes. By John | Erkenichio. 

Camming, D.D. : Going a aying. A Poem, Ilustrated. 
ee 


The English Bible. 4 ~ Bees and hives, By the Times’ 

Shadows on the Stream. A Poem. Jilus- ee- Master. : 
trated by M. E. Edwards, | | An Old Story. A Poem, 

Who buried Moses ? The Editor’s Easy Chair. 

Christianity and Human Nature. Department for Young People :— 

Flowers, Sweet Flowers. A Poem. | “ Keep your Word.” Fe 

A Word upon Completeness. By the Rev. The Saboaths of the Year. 

W. M. Statham. ‘Duty and Beauty. JIJliustrated, 

Found unto Life. A Poem. Story of a Pin. ; 

** The Clapham Sect.’”’ By the Rev. W. M. Sunshine and Tempest. With two 
Punshon, M.A. Wo. II. William Illustrations by M. E. Edwards. 
Wilberforce. Illustrated, .. |. A. Thorn in the Pillow, % 

The infinity of God. Heroes and Heroines in Humble Life. 

Magic in Ancient Times. Robert Rightheart. Zllustrated. 


Cassent, Perrer, & Gauri, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 
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EASTERN PALESTINE. 

ELLEN’S COLLECTING CARD. 

SINCERITY. 

SHE HATTLE-FIELDS OF ENGLAND— 
NASEBY. 

THE SEA ANEMONE. 

THE TEARS OF JESUS. 

SPONGE-DIVING. 

IT Is WILL. 


| THE ISRAELITES AND THEIR NEIGH- 


BOURS. 
CLOSING SCENES: 
STRAFFORD. 
IN PEACE.” 


EXECUTION . OF 


|. THE .MONSOONS, OR TRADE WINDS. 
_ ANECDOTES OF 


THE GREAT AND 
GOOD. 


USEFUL STATISTICS, 


LONDON: 


PUBLISHED AT 56, . OLD BAILEY. 
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THE BEGINNING OF HARD TIMES, with an Engraving 


of a closed Cotton Mill. Being Chapter V.of ARTHUR LINWOOD; 
OR, THE SUNDAY ScHOOL AND THE Corton Famine. See J sly 
Number of “ Union Magazine.”’ Price 2d. 


for publication, 


ANNIVERS ARY HYMNS AND TUNES. A set of Music 
Handbills. 8d. per 100. 


Also, 


A TONIC SOL-FA EDITION of the “Sunday Scholars’ 
'Tune-book.” 


Now ready, 


THE SUNDAY’ SCHOLARS’ TUNE-BOOK. Parts VII. 
and VIII. id cach. 


Recently published, 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG. Parts XXI. and 


AXIT. One Penny each. The first sixteen parts bound in cloth, 
ls. Sd. 


“SUNDAY. SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


IMPORTANT. 
To obtain the full 


flavour and excellence 
of Brown & Potson’s 
Corn Frovr, it should 


PATE NT be boiled from seven 
CO RN FLOUR. to ten minutes. 


In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d., and Tins, 18., 5s., and 9s. 64. 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Majesty, 
PaisLey, Mancuester, Dvsuin, anp LONDON, 
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Eastern Palestine. 


FAR greater historical interest attaches un- 
doubtedly to that part of the Holy Land west 
of the Jordan Valley; yet the country east- 
ward, including the ancient kingdoms of Gilead 
and Bashan, is not less beautiful and deserving 
of research. Seen from the west this region 
isan extended mountain range, its purple tints 
apparent in the distant horizon whenever the 
eye wanders in that direction, and extending 
from Moab in the south to Hermon in the 
north. Approaching from the east, the scene 
is strangely ditferent, the southern portion 
comprises a low irregular ridge, rising gradu- 
ally from the desert plain beyond; while, 
northward, the elevated table land of Bashan, | 
still as of old celebrated for its oaks and luxu- 
riant pastures, breaks away into a region wild and picturesque 
in the extreme. Nearly four thousand years ago this country 
was inhabited by three tribes of giants, the Emims, the Zuzims, 
and the Rephaims (Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 9—19). These were 
succeeded by the warlike Amorites, who, commanded by their 
chieftains Sihon and Og, the King of Bashan, gave battle to 
the invading forces of Israel. The fruitful pasture-land of 
Gilead, with its forests and the noble plain of Bashan, appear 
at once to have commended themselves to the tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, as specially fitted to re- 
ceive their great multitude of cattle, and here they would have 
been at once content to rest, had not the necessity of aiding 
their brethren in the conquest of the other and larger portion’ 
beyond the river delayed the realization of their wishes for a’ 


sand dwelt in this goodly’ 
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The whole district was remarkably fruitful and well-watered, 

- and even now it is described as a land of extraordinary rich- 
ness, abounding with beautiful prospects, clothed with forests, 
varied with verdant slopes, reminding the traveller of an 
English park, the landscape varying at every turn, and giving 
new beauties at every fresh point of view. Dean Stanley 
says :—The oaks of Bashan, which still fill the traveller with 
admiration, were to the Prophets and Psalmists of Israel the 
chief glory of their common country; the vast herds of wild 
cattle which then wandered through the woods, as those of 
Scotland through its ancient forests, were, in like manner, the 
terror and pride of the Israelites, ‘‘ the fat bulls of Bashan.’’ 
The King of Moab was but a great sheep-master, and rendered 
for tribute a hundred thousand lambs, and a hundred thousand 

rams with the wool (2 Kings iii. 4). And the countless herds. 
and flocks may be seen—droves of cattle moving on like troops 
of soldiers—descending at sunset to drink at the springs. 
Another remarkable feature of this extensive district, is the 
ruins constantly apparent. . When the Israelites conquered 
Bashan, they took from its king threescore cities, which were — 
fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, besides unwalled 
towns a great many (Deut. iii. 5). Many of these still remain: 
in various stages of decay. Among the ruins may be seen 
colonnades, arches, roofless temples, towns, theatres, and 
streets, the pavement of which still bears the mark of the 
chariot wheels. The modern city of Salghud, the Salabah of 
Deut. iii. 10, is situated at the foot of a. hill with. a, castle om 
its summit; a considerable river flows through the town, 
crossed by a. Roman bridge. Several hundred houses are — 
standing almost entire, but not one of them is inhabited. 
_ The more modern name of this part of Palestine was Perea, 

- and is mainly interesting to the Bible reader from the facti 
that our Lord once passed through it. After stilling the tem- 

pest on the Lake of Galilee, he came into the country of the 
Gergasenes, perhaps from Gerasa, now called Djerash, a 

| sketch of the ruins at which place is prefixed to this article... 
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Gllen’s Collecting Card; 
| 
“ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN ?” 


CHAPTER III. 


Tuat sense of unhappiness awoke with Ellen on Monday 
morning, but it was soon again lost as she indulged herself 
with one short look at her newly acquired treasure. She had 
not much time to spare, for she had to dress, take her break- 
fast, and be at Mrs. Smith’s punctually by seven. Nor did 
she ever forget, before she left her room, to kneel in prayer, 
often adding words of her own to those tongit her long ago 
at her mother’s side. 

This is my niece,” said Mrs. 28 Ellen entered the: 
kitchen and saw a pleasant-looking girl, somewhat older than 
herself, standing by the fire. ‘‘She came from London 
yesterday, and she is going to stay a month or two—and—and, 
I’m very sorry, Ellen,” said her good-natured mistress, ‘I 
can’t afford to keep her idle, and so—”’ 

- Ellen quickly comprehended Mrs. Smith’s meaning, and 
turned very pale as the borrowed money rushed upon her — 
thoughts. 

“There, don’t take on . shout it: you’ve been a good maid ;. 
I'll give you a character any day; I’d take you back myself, 
and glad to, when Lizzie’s gone. There now, dear, come and. 

_ sit down a bit ;”’ and Mrs. Smith placed a chair by the fire. 
But Ellen longed to be alone. She hurried home and: 
threw herself upon her bed. 

‘¢ What shall I do? what'can I do?” she sobbed; ‘“ teacher 
will know it, all the class will know it, and Mr. Ellis. He 
will never look at me like that, never, no never again;” and 
the bed shook with the violence of her weeping. It was long 
before the sobs began gradually to subside, following each 
other at longer and longer intervals, until at length she sank 
_ into the perfect stilluess and repose often following a 
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passionate burst of sorrow. She lay listening dreamily to 
Jane’s heavy step below, the noise of children in the street, 
and the loud ticking of the clock in the kitchen. , Suddenly, 
as it struck eleven, she started from the bed.—‘‘ No, they 
never shall know it, ’ll get the money in time;’’ and Ellen 
washed her face, brushed her disordered hair, and hastened 
down-stairs to assist her sister in preparation for the dinner. 

‘« llen ’s been and lost her place,” said Jane ,as their father 
came in at one o'clock. 

John Morgan stopped «}ort and looked at Ellen. 

- “Tt was not my fault, father; Mrs. Smith’s niece is come to 
stay, and she is to mind Charlie ; but father’’-~and she looked 
earnestly into his face,—‘‘ may I go out this afternoon and 
look for another place ?”’ 

‘¢ Aye, child ; better be at work than be idle any day.” 

Hope soon sotiie ns to the young. By two o’clock Ellen set 
out, carefully dressed, in good spirits, and with a courage that 
surprised herself, towards a crescent of small but pretty’ 
houses, upon which she had fixed her thouglits. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, do you want a servant ?”’ Ellen 
inquired with deep respect as the first door was — bya 
graceful, gentle-looking young lady. 

‘No, my dear, we do not, nor can I remember any one who 
does.” | 

‘Thank you, ma'am.” 

‘Oh, I wish they did; 1 should like beyond all things to have 
her for my mistress, he’ s almost as nice as teacher, ” thought 
Ellen, as she knocked at the next door. | 

It was opened by a girl with a smutty face and torn apron, 
a dirty tea-cloth thrown over a dirty arm. ‘‘ ‘They are suited, 
they have me,” and she shut the door. 

‘What do you want?” called a harsh voice from the bed- 
room window of the third house. The speaker was busily 
covering the panes with whitening. 

‘Do you want a girl here, please ?”’ 

‘“No, not they ; they don’t like the trouble of’ em.’ 
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- * No,” was the concise answer at No. 4. And “no” wasin . 
effect the answer, though given in all varieties of words and 
tone, along the whole crescent, at each of several small villas 
beyond, and at every door of a dull, quiet street leading back 
towards Elien’s home. 

Tired and out of spirits she reached home at length, and 
sat down to drink the cold tea Jane had left for her. Yet 
she felt almost repaid for her fruitless walk by being able 
to recall at will the fair face and gentle voice of the lady 
at No. 1. 

Nearly three weeks had passed since Ellen’s first unsuccess- 
ful walk in quest of a place; exactly three weeks since she 
stood, as she is standing now, leaning against the old chest in 
the little bed-room, repeating to herself that there could be 
no possible harm in taking money which she might so easily 
_ replace. Every effort to find a place, or to obtain money in 
any other way, had utterly failed; and on the morrow the 
cards were to be returned. On one thing she had resolved’ 
as she sprang from her bed, after the first ‘burst of grief, rein G S 
sorrowful Monday morning, and to this she held as firmly as 
ever; what she had done must: not be known in the Sunday 
school; she would not, could not, sink in the estimation of 
those who seemed all the world to her. What could be done 
to prevent this discovery, was the one thought which had 
filled her mind by day, disturbed her sleep by night, and was 
now revolved with intense anxiety, as she stood looking fixedly 
_ through the window, or walked up and down the narrow floor - 
of her little room. | 

Nearly an hour had been shes spent, when with beating 
heart Ellen came down-stairs. She had resolved on the only 
expedient which seemed open to her, though she dreaded it, 
only second to exposure in the Sunday school. She ~~ 
tell her father. | 

‘‘ Father,” she said, after sitting quietly for a few minutes ; 
but the faltering voice failed to gain his attention, deeply 2 
engaged with the accustomed newspaper. It seemed yet 
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harder now to speak at all, but it must be done, and ‘by a 


great effort she spoke again, and this Gime a little louder. 
Father.” 


Her father looked up. 


“IT wish I could get a place.” Ellen foolishly began the 
conversation at some distance from the subject on which she 
really wished to speak. 

wish you could; ’’ and he resumed his reading. 

‘‘ But, father, I am so unhappy. I wish—oh, I wish,’ ” ond 
her long hidden feelings burst out in violent crying. 

The paper was laid down, and John Morgan drew Ellen 

towards him, and encircled her with his strong, rough arm. 
“Now child, don’t fret, ’taint no use. You’re a good maid 
and willing to work; it ’aint your fault. If you had been 
turned off for telling lies or stealing, ’twould be another 
matter, and I should be ashamed of you. There, don’t ery,”’ 
he:said, smoothing her hair with his hesiellsag very unusual 
expression of tenderness. 

Ellen gently disengaged herself from his arm, and hurried 

‘up-stairs. ‘*Oh, I can’t tell father, I can’t; he will call it 
stealing, and be ashamed of me. Oh, what shall Ido?” 
© Whatshall I do? ” she questioned through the weary hours 
of a sultry night; and when morning came she had found no 
answer, and no answer could she find as hour after hour 
passed, bringing the dreaded afternoon nearer and nearer. 

School-time at length was come, and Ellen as usual was 
early in her place. She was flushed, and looked sullen and 
-» downeast. She had brought her card and the money, and 
they both now agreed. An hour before she had gone to her 
room and shut the door. There, listening tremblingly lest 
any one should come, she had scratched out the figures marking 
the gifts of the two ladies at Northdown, and _ had 
re-written them in the column of pence ; then adding her own 
solitary twopence to the money, the cash and card were made 


to agree. A smear of ink covered the erasure and all was 
«lone. 
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“Tl put the one-and-tenpence into the missionary box as 
soon as ever I get it: it won’t be so very different. 1 know 


it’s very wrong,’’ she added, ‘‘ butI can’t help it. That hate- 


ful bonnet!” and she threw an angry glance towards the 
bed on which it was lying. 

Thus she added sin to sin, concealing an unintended fraud — 
by a deliberate and most wicked deception. And this is what 
any one will do, who, having done a wrong thing, firmly — 
resolves that, come what may, it shall never be confessed or 
discovered. 

As one by one the scholars entered, it was a relief to Ellen 
that little Lucy was not among them. She feared to meet the 
pure, truthful look in her pale face, and her friendly inquiries 
respecting the card. 

“How much have you collected? asked — one of the 
girls. 

‘Mind your own business.” 

The child looked up in surprise at receiving an answer so 
unlike Ellen’s usual manner; but Ellen wished to: avoid 
speaking the lie she had written. 


‘T’ll soon see,” said Martha, leaning from the next’ class 


and snatching the card from Ellen’s hand. 


“For shame!” ‘Tet it alone.’ ‘You shan’t do it,’’ 
remonstrated Ellen’s classmates. 

‘‘] shall, though,” said Martha, still holding the card. — 
‘Miss Mason, one shilling; Mr. Morgan—that’s her father— 
three pence; Mr. D., onepenny. Whatalot of’em! Where 
are those fine ladies ? Oh, here they come—Miss Stafford, Miss 


Hammond, one penny: One penny each! Oh, how very os 
they are kind ladies! ” | 


‘“‘That’s not them,” said Ellen, hastily. ‘‘ Give me my card.”’ 
‘There, take it;”’ and Martha gave it up, as she saw her 
teacher at the vchoolveutitn door. 
_“ Mary, you have beat her, for all the fine ladies.” 


‘‘Are you well, Ellen? ‘You do not look so,” aqked Miss 
Mason, who had entered at the same time. 
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Yes, teacher; thank you. . No; teacher, not I have 

suppose. most. persons: find this: 
Miss. Mason; ‘‘ but it will:do:much good, ripen the fruit and 
the corn; so we must be and thankful too. 

«brought your card, 
‘¢ You have done very well, I think, Ellen, very woe indeed. a 
_ pity thore is this smear of ink, cord: is sO 
beside.’ 

Elion muttered the ide: _upecttings her 
‘dislike to speaking an untruth growing less and less. 

‘The afternoon dragged wearily to Ellen. At 
oa the rest of the scholars were dismissed, the collectors 
were called to the desk. Ellen had: often anticipated the plea- 
‘sure of giving her card to Mr. Ellis; but now she hung back 
‘confused and conscious, as card after card was taken, the 
money counted, and placed in:a small leather bag. 
Now; my-child, for. yours,’ said Mr. Ellis. - 

Last not least,”” he pleasantly, after sane 
‘ing at the amount. | 

‘‘T thought you well, Ellen.” 

- But Ellen could not:meet his eyes, or answer his cil see 
was very glad when the desk: was locked, and the 
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analian of sincerity: It is a sad fact that in society there is. 
much of deception and untruth; men of, business striving to 
pass off their merchandise for that which they know:to be far 
superior, and others making a pretence of religion, or beneyo- 
lence, or respectability, for the sole purpose of gaining some 
_ end they have in view; and, as many of my readers are yet 
young, and have perhaps scarcely entered into the world 
around them, I wish to 
of insincerity. 

beautiful healthy appearance, but when plucked: would crumble 
into dust in your hand; in appearance it was good and sound, 
in reality it was decayed and rotten; and, alas! how many — 
there are: whose character and lives resemble this deceptive 
fruit; outwardly they are decorous and sound, inwardly they — 
are hollow and unstable; and, like a house built upon an 
uncertain foundation, when the time of. their trial comes, when 
their sincerity is put to the test, they are often found wanting, 
and scorn and contumely become the lot of him wand amt PaP. 
acting a character he cannot sustain. 

Now, whilst the readers of the are 
is the time for them to begin to build their character, and.one_ 
of the elements—in fact, the foundation-stone of that, edifice — 
should be sincerity, for without it there is no stability or 
endurance. Sincerity has much the.same meaning as truth or 
honesty; to be sincere is to ‘act and speak only those things we 
mean and feel. Thus, if an acquaintance were to tell you how 
highly he esteemed you, and how much he desired your wel- 
fare, whilst at the same time you knew him tobe working you 
mischief, you would his. was 
insincere. 
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There are to be found boys at school constantly striving to 
persuade their fellows of the superior position held by their © 
parents or other relatives, when there is no foundation what- 
ever for such boasting. Again, young men who have just left 
school, and are engaged in ‘the office, warehouse, or workshop, 
are:to be seen dressing, and otherwise acting as though they . 
belonged to a sphere quite beyond them; thus the seed of 
insincerity is sown in youth, and the fruit it produces in ripe 
manhood and old age is deceit and falsehood. He who whilst 
young encourages a spirit of insincerity, will not hesitate to 
act and speak the lie when he grows older, unless indeed he | 
checks and overcomes the evil habit. 

It is because the spirit of insincerity is allowed to grow and 
increase, instead of being nipped in the bud, that the evils 
just spoken of are so numerous ;'men in business misrepre- 
senting their wares in order to gain money, others—already 
rich—giving their money, not from any benevolent motive, but 
in order that, like the Pharisee of old, they may “‘ be praised 
ofman ;”’ others, again, attending church or chapel, or pro- 
fessing to be religious, only for the gaining of some selfish, 
unworthy end. But it must not be supposed that when these 
persons, and others like them, have, as is often the case, 
gained their end, they are therefore happy; far from it, for 
much of their energy and power must be given to the task of 
sustaining the character they have assumed; they are con- 
stantly striving to keep up appearances, and they live in dread 
lest some event should happen to tear aside the curtain that 
hides their motives, and exhibit them to the world as they 
really are; whilst those who are sincere, and honest, and 
upright, can live in peace, and on) oy all the blessings which 
are justly their own. 

It may help us to a true spirit if we think for awhile of 
some: of the causes of insincerity ; and, first, I would point to 
the very prevalent desire to get'on, and improve our position, 
by the attainment of wealth, power, influence, or knowledge. | 
The desire honestly and -uprightly to gain a good:position, is 
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mot in itself an evil, but only becomes one when it is allowed 
‘to gain the mastery over and control the conscience. There 
is no truth in the doctrine called fatalism, which teaches us to 
‘stand idly by, taking whatever comes to us, desiring nothing 
further; it is not true, as some affirm, that we are entirely 
and completely the creatures of circumstances, for there are 
mumerous examples of men such as St. Paul, Luther, Peter 
‘the Great, Stephenson, and others, who have actually trodden 
circumstances under their feet, and made them stepping-stones 
‘to the attainment of their object.: I would, therefore, say to 
my readers, imitate these men; go into the battle of life with 
‘the fixed ‘resolve and strong determination that you will, by 
God’s blessing, conquer and gain for yourself a position among 
your fellows, but do not stoop to anything mean or insincere, 
for such things will dim the brightness of your victory. 
‘Emulation:is another cause of much insincerity ; the desire 
‘to be as great as others often leads to false imitations—there 
‘is the wish to act as others do, without'the ability ; take, for 
‘mstance, the example which may probably apply to some 
reader of these pages. A young man, just entering into life, 
‘becomes acquainted with other young men who have command 
of more money than he has; they spend a great deal and 
enjoy themselves; he, in the silly attempt to emulate them, 
spends his money, and pretends to enjoy himself; but it is 
-all hollow pretence, and there is not a spark of sincerity in 
him: he is trying to make his‘friends believe that he is as 
well off as they; he pretends to treat money lightly, when all 
the time he knows he has little of it, and should be careful 


with it; and he appears to enjoy himself when, after all, he is 


quite unhappy, every fresh extravagance on the part of his 
acquaintances giving him great pain, because he knows that, 
‘sincerely speaking, he ought not to indulge in it. It would 
‘be far wiser and better for him if ‘he possessed sincerity and 
resolution enough to say, No, I cannot afford it. And in other 
circumstances the same sort of thing holds good, for I have 
seen an ignorant person in a room full of educated people, 
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‘pretending to know as much as any one else, and yet all could 
see that he was quite out of his depth, and sadly afraid that 
some question would be put to him which he was utterly 
unable to answer; he would have been far happier had he 
been sincere enough to acknowledge his ignorance and ask for 
information. If you see a person truly wise and great, occu- 
pying a position superior to yours, emulate him by all means, 
by honest,*earnest efforts, to attain to similar wisdom or posi- 
tion ; but until you have attained, do not pretend to possess, 
for hare is scarcely a more pitiable sight than pretension 
without merit. 
There are some other causes of insincerity, but I think those 
I have referred to are the chief, and I must now impress upon 
you the necessity of sincerity in matters of religion, imitate him ~ 
of whom the great Master said, ‘‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile.’”’ Do not read the Bible, or attend a 
place of worship, or go through any religious service, for the 
mere sak» of being esteemed by men, but with a sincere desire 
after holiness, a sincere wish to follow Jesus, and an earnest 
effort to be a Christian in word, and deed, and thought, at all 
times remembering that almost the only angry words spoken 
by our Saviour when on earth were directed against hypocrites 
in-some such language as the Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites.’ 
Putting away, then, all hypocrisy, be sincere in your profes- 
sion of teliston,si in your earthly friendships, in your business, 
in every detail of your daily life; and feel assured that He 


who searcheth the heart will not fail to reward you abun- 
dantly. | J. M. 


BOSS > 


‘Sixcerity.—The etymology of this word gives us a good idea of its 
meaning. It is composed of two Latin words, sine without, and cera wax. 
It is said that the dealers in honey used to extol their articles in the 
streets of Rome by loudly declaring that. it was without wax. Ceremen 
a cloth covered with wax, and crate a kind of have the same 


origin. 
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The Buttle-fields of England. 
NASEBY. 


‘Tue civil war which broke out between Charles I. and his 
‘Parliament was not the result of some sudden disagreement 

_ between those great powers, but it was the effect of causes 
which had long been at work. For above half a century 
Englishmen had been gradually increasing in intelligence and 
in their desire for political and religious liberty. James Il. 
had repressed the rising spirit to the utmost of his power, but 
so indiscreet were his modes of oppression that at every 
struggle his subjects felt increasing strength and an increasing 
determination to claim their rights. Charles I. was not king 
long before he showed his determination to curb these propen- 
sities. He dissolved one Parliament after another; but, 
finding all unmanageable, he determined to rule alone. For 
eleven years he did so, and during that time every punishment 
that tyranny could devise was employed against those who 
ventured to oppose his will. When at last the Scottish rebel- 
lion forced him to call another Parliament, the work of reform 
began in earnest. For a short time matters went on satisfac- 
torily, until Charles, urged by the evil counsels of his wife, 
attempted by force to seize five of the leading members. They, 
however, escaped to the city, while the mob so exccrated the 
king that he fled to Hampton Court, to return no mvure except 

asa helpless prisoner. After a long and fruitless negotiation, 
Charles raised the standard of civil war at Nottingham, on 
23rd August, 1642. The royal standard bore as its motto, 
‘Give unto Cesar the things that are Casar’s.” It was fas- 
tened on the castle wall, but the fury of the wind blew it down 
during the night. ‘The king ordered the heralds to fix it in 
the adjoining park; but it seemed as if the earth refused to 
give it a place, for after many attempts to fix it, the heralds” 
were obliged to dig a hole with their daggers, and then leave 
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some soldiers to hold it in its place with their hands. These: 
were considered such bad signs, that, spectators withdrew in 
great disturbance of spirit; and though Charles continued at 
Nottingham nearly a month, only about a thousand soldiers 
flocked to his standard. 


On transferring his head-quarters to Shrewsbury, he was. 


_ joined by about 12,000 men, many of whom were accustomed 


to the use of fire-arms, and who were well mounted and well 
equipped for war. ‘The Parliamentary army was hastily 
assembled, and consisted of persons altogether undisciplined 
for the work on which they were entering. These were com- 
manded by the Earl of Essex, who soon showed himself unfit 
for the command with which he had been intrusted; indeed, 
for a time his skill was all employed in avoiding the army he 
professed to be pursuing. In nearly all the earlier engage- 


_ ments, therefore, the Royalists had the advantage. The affairs 


of the Parliament were getting into hopeless confusion when 
Oliver Cromwell rose to power. He soon saw wherein the 
weakness of his army lay, and at once set about remodelling 
it. He collected a regiment of God-fearing men, subjected 
them to good training, and afterwards organized the whole 
army on similar principles. On 2nd July, 1644, he proved 
their superiority on Marston Moor. In that battle Cromwell 
was opposed to Prince Rupert, the most daring and dreaded 
of all the Royalist commanders. Cromwell soon defeated this 


fierce leader and his men, who made their escape into Lanca- 
shire; From this time the successes of Cromwell’s Ironsides 


were numerous, and on 14th June, 1645, on the field of 


Naseby, they completely broke the strength of the king’s 
forces. Naseby is a small village near Market Harborough, 
in Northamptonshire, and here, after wandering for some time 
in ignorance of each other’s motives, the two armies unex- 
pectedly met. The more prudent generals amongst the 
Royalists would have avoided the contest, but the furious 
vigour of Prince Rupert drew over the fiercest spirits of the 
Cavaliers; and an attack was decided on. It was about mid- 
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night when ‘the suggestions of Prince Rupert were adopted, 
and about daybreak ‘the king’s army, having selected a slight 
eminence, drew up in battle array. The general arrange- 
ments of the two armies were very similar. Charles com- 
manded the main body of the Royalists ; Fairfax and Skippon 
opposed him with the main body of the Parliamentary army ; 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale led Charles’s left wing, and Ireton 
led the corresponding column on the other side; the fiery 
Rupert faced Cromwell and his Tronsides. 

Never had the armies been so equally balanced through the 
three years which had elapsed since the beginning of the war, 
and never were such confident hopes of victory entertained by 
both sides. The Cavaliers chose as their war-cry ‘* Queen 
Mary,’ while the Parliamentarians, firm in the faith which 
had hitherto sustained them, shouted, ‘‘ God is our strength.” 
The battle commenced about ten o’clock. Rupert, with a few 
squadrons, had left his place to see the arrangement and con- 
dition of his opponents ; he had soon seen enough, and having 
hastily set the Royalists in motion, he immediately charged 
the left wing of the enemy, under the command of Treton. 
Success crowned this effort; Ireton was run through the. 
thigh with a pike, and was taken prisoner; his whole column 
was broken, and pursued with precipitate fury by Rupert. 
The king led on the main body of the army; Fairfax and 
_ Skippon encountered him. For a time Charles drove his 
enemy before him; Skippon was dangerously wounded, and 
Fairfax was obliged to bring up his reserve for the continua- 
tion of the combat. Cromwell and Langdale had also been 
in earnest over their work, but with the success entirely on 
Cromwell’s side. That victorious general soon routed his 
opponents, and then leaving some soldiers to prevent their 
rallying, he returned to that part of the field where victory 
was still uncertain. Fairfax had lost his helmet by a blow 
from a sword, and refusing one generously offered him, had 
charged the main body of the Royalists in the rear, while 
‘Doyley, the colonel of his body-guard, had vigorously assdiled 
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them in front. The Royalists were giving way when Crom- 
well and his victorious troops made their appearance. <A 
nobleman, riding by the king’s side, seized his horse by the 
bridle, and turned him abruptly to the right. This move-— 
ment was followed by all the Cavaliers who saw it, and the 
example drew off at once all the royal troops. Disordered, 
and in the greatest terror, the mass of them now sought safety 
in flight. Charles made a courageous attempt to rally his 
scattered legions, but without avail; he therefore left the 
field, and, accompanied by about two thousand of his cavalry, 
he retreated to Leicester. Rupert had been anxious to pillage 
the baggage-waggons of the Parliamentary army, and having 
wasted his time over that effort, returned with his squadrons 
in time to see that all was lost. He accordingly set off in all 
haste to Leicester, where he joined the king. 

Above four thousand men, including five hundred officers, 
were taken prisoners by the conquerors; all the royal artil- 
lery, ammunition, and-baggage fell into their hands, as well as 
the royal standard, and more than a hundred pairs of colours. 
But the most important seizure made by the Parhamentary 
generals was Charles’s cabinct of letters. ‘These were opened, 
publicly read at Guildball, and afterwards published by order — 
of Parliament. The contents of the letters greatly exasperated 
the public against the king, for they distinctly proved that the 
king never made any promise or concession in good faith, that 
he still laid claim to absolute power, and that he had applied 
to various continental princes, including the King of France 
and the Duke of Lorraine, for foreign help against his sub- 


jects. Cromwell wrote an account of the battle to the Com- 


mons, ending his letter with these words, ‘‘ This is none other 
but the hand of God, and to him alone belongs the glory, 
wherein none are to share with him.” Various companies of. 
Royalists in different parts of the country maintained a show 


of resistance for several months. Charles, however, being at 


last satisfied that the chances of war were against him, went 


to the Scottish army, which was then at Newark, and gave 
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himself up into their hands. Information was at once de- 
spatched to the House of Commons, and Charles was, after 
some negotiations, given up to them. He was afterwards 
seized by the leaders of the army, and by them was brought 
to trial. His trial ended, as his military foes had long deter- 
mined it should end, by his condemnation and death. 


W. H. 
| Say 


Che Sea Anemone. 


Tue other day, in rambling among: the rocks of one of the 
most beautiful parts of our coast, among the seaweed and sea- 
shells of varied shapes, I came upon a little cove of shattered 
rocks, every crag of which held an anemone; and, as I was 
in one of those moods in which we delight to please our 
idleness with the contemplation of the curious actions of the 
children of nature, I sat down to watch them. Has nature a 
‘more wonderful child than this little creature? Its beauty 
is very marvellous, and the grace of its actions astonishing. 
And as I sat there watching it, shrinking in as a cloud or 
shadow or momentary darkness seemed to sweep a periodical 
cold around the place, and then again, when the sun shone high 
and warm, stretching forth its innumerable floral fingers or 
tentacula, I found it to be quite one of those subjects which 
keep the mind half dreaming and half thinking. The creature, 
one of a wonderful race of creatures, the tribe of the polypus 
or many-footed, looked such a riddle fastened to the rock, it 
seemed in its strange existence to be a sort of bridge over 
which the flower passed into the animal or the atti re- 
turned again into the flower. 

This little creature and the numerous tribe to which it belongs, 
_ the vast race of coraline and gelatinous polypi, have often been 
the subjects of speculation and inquisitive observation to 
naturalists. Its very name implies that it is an animal flower, 
like a flower remarkable for its susceptibility to light and to 
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the warmth of the sun, and like an animal with digestive 
functions, and beautiful and simple as it seems, and lovely, 
maintaining its life by the exercise of a rather remorseless 
maw upon creatures, animalcule, and shells within the range 
of its power or its appetite. As Isat upon the rocks, I saw 
strewn round about me, in a number of places which the sun 
could not touch, a number of these creatures like so many 
small ripe figs done up in a compact parcel, without any trace . 
of all that immense feelage and foliage which my little friend 
at my feet exhibited. I could not but think how perfectly it 
resembled, perhaps, the seed of every tree; the acorn itself, — 
which in its cell has to be unfolded by the powers of electricity — 
and magnetism, heat and light, contains stem and branch, leaf 
and fruit. And as I saw about me, too, a number of these 
creatures that had been left by the retiring waves, and at 
the same time deserted by the necessary beam, but spreading 
out on all hands into a kind of sea-weed, fancy connected - 
with them all the vast masses of algic forests amidst which I 
almost stumbled in exploring the coast. I could not but think 
it possible that the sea-weeds very likely owed their origin to | 


- some such creatures as the anemone; on our coasts we do 


not see to advantage these little beauties; our climate is never 
sufficiently warm to develop them in the fulness of their 
beauty. We only see the embryo of the thing, though still 
having revealed to us much of its loveliness. Again, as I sat 
and watched, it seemed to me like a beautiful little basket of 
living flowers, tendril twisting round tendril, all nodding and 
curtseying to the wave, the sun, and the breeze. 

I am not anaturalist, I am only a lover of nature, and there- 
fore did not feel myself disposed to cut it in pieces to attempt to 
get at the meaning of the mystery, although, with great difficulty, 
I did succeed in getting one away from the rock. Naturalists 
often seem very much like the ungrateful old farmer with the 
goose that laid golden eggs, who cut the goose open to get 
all the eggs at once, and found that he had not only a dead 
goose for his pains, but that his income of ,eggs was gone be- 
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sides. But I must not do so wicked a thing pel time all 


of naturalists, yet I often think the thirst of their curiosity 
deadens their perception of beauty. I prefer to take what 


which may be answered without stretching nature upon a rack, — 
and torturing every nerve for areply. I prefer the study of a 

living physiology to a dead anatomy. And so there I sat 
moralizing and recollecting. I could not but remember that a 
certain Abbé Dicqumarre had made sundry very curious ob- 


servations with his penknife on this same creature, and he 


assured us this pretty little innocent would take periwinkles, 
shrimps, and shells, even much larger than these, and, picking 
the creature out of them, would throw the shell aside just like 
any experienced old gentleman or lady at the tea-table. I 
could not but recollect that he had told me how when he had 
cut off all these branches they would sprout forth into life 
again ; and how, although the creature had no eyes, yet it has 
exquisite sensibility to light, in which curious observation we 


have the hint that a sense may operate even without a peculiar 


faculty. I could not but recollect also what the same Abbé 
tells us, too, in reference to its tenacity of life, independent of 
the atmosphere, that when placed under an exhausting receiver 
it felt no inconvenience. And all these things came very 
pleasantly to my mind while I sat there in the sunlight on the 
hard rock, looking at this wonderful animal riddle. 

- But even while I looked the sun retired, and the water in the 
little hollow, sustaining the life and action of the animal flower, 
trickled away, and it began to contract, gathered up all its. 
tubes or fingers, and bound itself as if into a bag or purse, 


and there seemed to fix itself, perhaps for death (though it 


is rather mysterious to us when such creatures die)—perhaps 
until another beam of sun or the rising tide should call forth © 
its flowery life to nod and curtsey again. _ 

- But I had not done with my little friend, although it ceased 
to play its interesting movements before me, and I to be the 
observer—I became a moralist, and I recollected a number of. 
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my friends who seemed to me to be exceedingly like sea 
anemones. There is a kind of people who vegetate rather 
than live. We have known some who are in the moral world, 


what this little creature is in the creation. They seem to bea 


bridge over which matter passes into spirit to give to it auto- 


matical action, or spirit passes back again into matter. Many 


men seem to us rather the embryos of moral being than the 
being itself; they contain the seeds of infinite enjoyment, but 
they live like the anemone, and after death leave only behind 
them, as it were, the memory of an incomparable weed; 
innumerable multitudes in all parts of the world, born in a 
certain spot, continue riveted there, and cannot allow an affec- 
tion, a memory, 2 hope, or an imagination to pass beyond the 
confines of their little rock, their village, their little home, 
their pool of drink: when the sun visits it they are happy, 
when the sun retires they are moody; they know no more, 
they care for no more; they live on and die like the anemone. 
Thus the thought came to me—how possible it is to have the 
character of the anemone without its beauty! The anemone 
charms and fascinates ; animal or flower, it is where its Maker 
placed it; it fulfils the intention of its existence, and, in un- 
conscious carelessness, it tosses to and fro, thoughtless, and — 
only sensitive to its appetites. You do not expect it to move 


beyond, that which is natural is always beautiful. But as 


man’s nature was never intended to find its sustenance or life 
in a sphere so low as the mere region of animal appetites, man — 
can only be beautiful when he seeks to make his senses means 
for the transfusion of a higher life; when he recoils from the 
dark shadow of evil, or lives happily in the sunlight of good, 
and so has in his nature a moral barometer as true to him 
as are ight and heat to the sea anemone. 
Rev. Paxton Hoop. 
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Che Tears of Jesus. 


TrARS are an evidence of deep human feeling. Very few 


men shed tears; they struggle against them, or perhaps are 


too stern by nature to yield to or feel a softness which they 
look upon as effeminate. Yet the Lord of heaven and earth, 
when he took upon him our nature, did not disdain to partici- 
pate of its weakness. He who created tears, yielded himself 
to their influence, and proved, by doing so, that he was truly 
one with us; like us an heir to the infirmities of our common 
humanity—one with us in feeling, ‘‘our brother according to 


| the flesh.” 


We are told in the sfheliog story of Lazarus, that ‘‘ Jesus 
wept.’ The tender heart of the Saviour was melted by love - 
and sympathy ; love for his friend who had died in his ab- 
sence; and sympathy with the sorrowing sisters who came to 
him in all confidence, pouring out the burthen of their mourn- 
ful cry before him. 

Martha and Mary used the same form of words in making 
known their love to the Saviour; but Mary’s grief was more 
bitter: she sank at his feet in an agony of weeping, and imme- 


diately tears of sympathy flowed from the eyes of Jesus. 


Oh, what love is here! what affecting compassion, what un- 
bounded sympathy! Mourn, whoever thou art; in the bitter- 


ness of thy anguish fly to Jesus, cast thyself at his feet, and 


pour out thy sorrow before him, secure of his sympathy and 
help. His tears have been shed for those who have suffered | 
like thee, and he still feels in his risen humanity the emotions 
that stirred his heart while he was on earth, thrilling through 
all its fibres, and extending in sympathetic chords to the latest. 
inhabitant of earth. 
Again, we are told that Jesus ‘‘wept.’”’ ‘He beheld the 
city, and wept over it.” Those were tears of pity; pity for 
those who had no pity for themselves; tears of melting ten- 
derness over a people that he knew were plotting against his 
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life; tears of compassion and regret for an ungrateful city, 


where he had been threatened and reviled in return for the 


hearted refused to him as-their 


In the depths of his spirit he mourned over a people so blind 
Qh, sinner, no matter how -wilfal 
thy obstinacy, thy Saviour sheds tears of tender pity over thy — 
obduracy, and beseeches of thee to yield to his love, and cast — 
- thyself into the arms of his mercy. ‘‘Come unto'me,” he — 
eries, all ye that are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
If the:sinner, burdened with the weight of an evil conscience — 
and a misspent life, hearkens to the invitation, throwsthe load _ 
of sin and shame, that so grievously oppresses him, at the 
foot of the cross, it will be lost in that fountain opened for — 
sin and for uncleanness. The mantle of the Saviour’s love 
will hide it from view ; the blood that he so freely poured out 
will cleanse the penitent soul from all its iniquities ; and there | 
shall be ‘‘joy in the presence of the God” 
Once again we read of the 
- cations with strong crying and tears unto Him that was able'to 
_ save him from death, and was heard in that he feared ; though 
- he-were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which 


many miracles wrought by him for the benefit of its hard- 


nature of our blessed Lord \acting upon his human nature. 


he suffered; and being made perfect, he became the author of 


eternal salvation unto all them that obey him; ‘called ‘of — 
an high priest after the order of Melchisedec:”' = 

of Gethsemane ; that hour in which the Holy One of God, who 
knew no sim, was ‘made sin for us, and was accursed from his 
Father that we might live. Guilty ones glorying in a life: 
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pleasures:of' a: degraded’ world, draw near‘and gaze upon that 


of sweat'as blood to fall to the ground—behold thy God! 


Redeemer of the world, ‘being in:an agony” on account’of thy 
iniquities, pray from the depths of his tortured heart;—_ 
“Father, not my will, but thine be done.” who hast 
revelled' in sin, gaze upon the anguished form of Him who bere 
the-penalty of every sin thou hast committed. Ah, crael one, 
thy sins-have sharpened the nails that pierced his’ hands‘ out- 
stretched to save thee, thy criminal’ pleasures’ filled’ to: over- 


drop on Calvary. Oh, soul’ immortal; shrined in a like 
humanity, canst thou turn away from this sight unmoved'? 
Canst' thou, for whom: such agonies were endured; remain 
unmelted at the view? Shall those precious tears of loveand — 
_ sympathy, of pity and compassion, of agony and torture, have — 
been shed in-vain?’ For thee they were poured forth ; im'them 
the loving Saviour appeals to thee with a more than human 
tenderness: He who has given thee all; not even withholding 
his life, ““but freely giving it up for us all,” asks but one — 
return—thy heart—wilt thou refuse it? Canst’ thou’ Keep 
back thy affections from so much love?’ Canst thou turn coldly 
away from the touching’ entreaties of Him‘ who died for thee? 
Perhaps: thy horror of thy sins may be so great that thou 
fearest to draw near to Him whom they have pierced, but fear — 
not to approach him, for‘his:love is as infinite as his compas- 
sion, his invitation is for thee, poor guilty one; it is because 
thou art sin-sick and poor and wretched that Jesus seeks thee, _ 
for ‘‘the whole need not a physician, but those that are sick.’” _ 
He asks thee the question that spoke with such power to the 
broken contrite heart of Peter, ‘‘ Lovest thoume?” Surely — 
thou canst not help adoring such love; is not thy heart — 


Oh; thou who hast never prayed for thyself, hear'the 


flowing the bitter cup: that the Saviour drained to the’ last — 


penetrated by such tenderness? Oh, then, turn not away; as 
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believe in its reality, believe that for thee those tears were 
shed ; for thee Christ agonized and died ; and for thee he lives 
an ever-present Saviour, a high priest for ever before God, to 
keep in perpetual remembrance that thy debt of sin is paid, 
that in his own body—that glorified body that represents thee 
in heaven—he bore the penalty of thy iniquities, and that the 
righteous Lord, having accepted him in thy stead, thou art 
free. | 

Take courage, this marvellous news is true; He who has 
paid the price of thy sins, stands before God a living proof 
that the bond is cancelled, and thou canst never be called 
upon to pay the debt. This is the glorious liberty by 
which those who believe in Christ are made free; dost thou 


not believe? Canst thou not trust Him who died for thee? 


Oh, leave thy fears and thy doubts behind thee in the dark- 
ness from which thou art redeemed, and enter into the light 
of God’s countenance. The voice of the Saviour calls on thee 
alike from earth and heaven, ‘‘ Ye believe in God, believe also 
inme;’’ ** Him that cometh unto me I willinno wise cast out;’’ 
‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on me hath 
everlasting life.’ Wilt thou not believe thy Lord and 
- Saviour? That voice that was lost in tears of loving sympa- 
thy, of Divine pity, and agony unutterable, now sounds 
_ throughout eternity the words of encouragement and welcome 
to sinners like thee. For thee he died, and for thee he lives; 
only ‘‘ Belicye, and thou shalt be saved.”?” Amen. 


Jeante SEvina REEVES. 
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Sponge-Diving. 


Some of the simplest of those every-day appliances on which 
the comfort of our homes and the preservation of our health 
depend, are obtained for us at a cost of which we little dream. 
The following account of the method adopted by the sponge- 
divers of Crete, who descend thirty fathoms deep in the waters 


that wash the shores of that classic island to gather the objects 
of their search, will be read with interest :— 


The mode of operation preparatory to a dive is very peculiar 
and interesting. The diver whose turn it is, takes his seat on 
the deck of the vessel, at either the bow or stern, and, placing 
by his side a large flat slab of marble weighing about 25 lbs., — 


to which is attached a rope of the proper length and thickness ‘ 
(13 inch), he then strips and is left by his companions to pre- — » . 
pare himself. This seems to consist in devoting a certain time 


to clearing the passages of his lungs by expectoration, and 
highly inflating them afterwards, thus oxydizing his blood ~ 
very highly by a repetition of deep inspirations. The opera- 


tion lasts from five to ten minutes or more, according to the 


depth ; and during it the operator is never interfered with by 
his companions, and seldom speaks or is spoken to: he is 
simply watched by two of them, but at a little distance, and 
they never venture to urge him or to distract him in any way 
during the process. , It seems to a spectator as if the diver 
were going through a sort of mysterious ceremony or incanta- 
tion. When, from some sensation known only to himself, after 
these repeated long-drawn and heavy inspirations, he deems 
the fitting moment to have arrived, he seizes the slab of 
marble, and, after crossing himself and uttering a prayer, 
plunges with it like a returning dolphin into the sea and 
rapidly descends. The'stone is always held during the descent 


directly in front of the head, at arm’s length, and so as to offer 


as little resistance as possible; and by varying its inclination, 
it acts likewise as a rudder, causing the descent to be more or 
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less vertical, as desired by the diver. As soon as he reaches 
the bottom, he places the:stone under his arm to keep himself 
down, and then walks about upon the rock, or crawls under its 
ledges, stuffing the sponges into a netted-bag with a hooped 
mouth, which is strung round his neck to receive them ; ‘but he 

_ holds firmly to the:stone or rope all the while, as his safeguard — 

the known signal at'the time he 

desires it. 

New let us notice the proceedings ‘of his companions in u 
the boat. floating some twenty or thirty fathoms above him. 
The two men who were nearest ‘to him ‘previously to his 7 
making the dive, but who ‘systematically seem ‘to place 
themselves so as to prevent him from conceiving the idea of 
being impatiently watched by ‘them whilst undergoing the 
preparation, spring to their feet as soon as he disappears, ‘and : 
rush to the rope, which one cof ‘them then holds in his ‘hand, @ 
veering it out or shortening it in as the diver moves about [ 
upon the bottom ; and as soon as thesignal indicative of his 

wish to return is felt, they commence hauling up the rope with 
great energy and earnestness, and in a way calculated to ensure 
the greatest expedition of ascent, since the overstay of a few 
seconds may ‘be a point of life or death to the diver. ‘The 
hauling up is thus effected :—The assistant who has hold of 
the rope, awaiting the signal, first reaches down with ‘both 
hands.as low as he can, and, there grasping ’the rope, with'a 

great bodily effort raises it up to nearly arm’s length over'his 
head ; the second assistant is then prepared to make his: grasp 

as low down as he can reach, and does the same, ‘and soon . 

the two alternately, and, by a fathom or more at a time and 
_ with great rapidity, bring the anxious diver to ‘the surface. 

A heavy blow from ‘his nostrils, to expel the water and‘ex- 
hausted air, indicates to his comrades that he is conscious and 
breathes. A word or two is ‘then spoken by one of his com- 
panions to:encourage him, if he seems much distressed, as is 
often the case; and the hearing of the voice is said: by them 
to be a great:support at the moment of their greatest state of 
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exhaustion. A few seconds’ rest at the surface, and then the 

diver returns into the boat to recover, generally putting on an 

under garment or jacket, to assist the restoration of the animal 

heat he has lost, and to prevent the loss of more by the'too 

Tapid ‘evaporation of the water from his body. Such is the 
trying life of a Levantine sponge-diver; and doubtless there 

are very few of us who have any idea of what a fellow- 
ereature has suffered in procuring that little article which has 

_ become a necessity of our toilet-table and the doxuny of our 
morning ablutions. | 


Spratt’s Travels and Researches in Grete? 
His THill. 


‘Tue child leans on its parent’s breast, 

Leaves there its cares and is at rest ; 

The bird sits singing by his nest, 
And tells aloud 


His trust in God, and so is blest — 
’Neath every cloud. 


‘He has no store, he sows no seed ; 
Yet sings aloud, and doth not heed. 
_ By flowing stream or grassy mead 
He sings to shame 
Men who forget, in fear of need, 
A Father’s name. 


The heart that trusts for ever sings, 
And feels as light as it had wings ; 
A well of peace within its springs, 
Come good or ill : 
Whate’er to-day, to-morrow, brings, 
It.is His will. 
J. 
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@he Israelites and their Aeighbours. 


Tur Samanrrans.—The people who bore this name had no 


existence till Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, carried the ten 
tribes out of their own land. That monarch transplanted 


some subjects of his from Babylon and the adjoining places. 
These different tribes brought with them the idols they had 
previously worshipped: the Babylonians worshipped Succoth- 
benoth ; the Cushites, Nergal; each had its own god, and the 
Sepharvites burnt their children in the fire to Adramelech — 
and Anammelech. When the Lord sent lions among them 

to punish their idolatry they requested the King of Assyria to 
send back some of the priests who could instruct the new 


inhabitants in the worship of the God of their new country. 
A Hebrew priest was sent, and with him a copy of the Law 


of Moses. Copies of this law still remain, with a version 
thereof in the Samaritan dialect. Under such circumstances 


_. the Samaritans blended the worship of the true God with that 


of the idols that had been introduced by themselves. These 


_ people were spared by Nebuchadnezzar when he ravaged 


Judah and destroyed Jerusalem. When the seventy years’ 
captivity ended, Cyrus gave permission to the Jews to return 
to Jerusalem and to rebuild the city and the temple. The 
Samaritans did all in their power to prevent the progress of 
the work—they threatened, insulted, and harassed the Jews 
by various means; and at last they sent a petition to the king, 
wherein they represented the Jews as a very rebellious people — 
who ought not to be allowed to rebuild their city and temple. 
The petition was received, believed, and acted upon; orders 
were sent out, and the building ceased. In the reign of 
Darius the original proclamation of Cyrus was found, and an 
order was sent out authorizing the Jews to proceed in their 
work, and specially commanding the Samaritans not to inter- 
fere with them. The royal edict seems, however, to have had 
but little effect on these enemies of the Jews. Even when 
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Nehemiah was sent with full powers, Sanballat and Tobiah, 
with a Samaritan army, threatened him for a time night and 
day. Nehemiah, having the good hand of God upon him, was 
able to avoid their malice. | 

The mutual hatred which had so long filled the breasts of 
Jews and Samaritans was fully alive in the time of our 
Saviour. A temple had been built on Mount Gerizim in 
rivalry of the one at Jerusalem, and certain alterations had 
been made in the Samaritan copy of the law in favour of that 
mountain. At different periods fresh companies of foreigners 
had settled in Samaria. Whenever a Jew rendered himself 
liable to punishment for violations of the law he took refuge 
among the Samaritans. These and other circumstances account 
for the fact that ‘‘the Jews had no dealings with the Sama- 
ritans.”” After the ascension of our Saviour the Gospel was 
preached in Samaria by Philip, and the word of the Lord was 
glorified even there. 

There are a few Samaritans still, and these aa greater 
strictness in their observation of the law of Moses than the 
Jews themselves. They are strict observers of the Sabbath; 
they do not allow a plurality of wives; their high priest 
resides at Shechem, and offers their sacrifices on Mount 
Gerizim. | 


BuinpnNeEss...-Muny eminent men have become blind through intense 
study. Milton laboured till to him “light, the prime work of God, was 


extinct.”” In this condition he dictated some of the greatest works that 


have ever appeared in any language. Euler was an extraordinary mathe- 
matician. He lost his sight through profound study, and in that state he 
dictated to his servant his celebrated “ Elements of A gebra.”” Galileo was 
a celebrated philosopher, mathematician, and astronomer, who made a 
telescope for himself and with it discovered the satellites of Jupiter. He 
was blind three years before his death. 
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the past. The king assured him that he could not possibly 
spare him.at such a crisis, but he promised, ‘‘on the word ofa 
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EXECUTION OF STRAFFORD. 


Wuen. the dispute broke out between Charles I. and: his 
Parliament, one of the staunchest supporters of the rights.of — 
the people was Sir Thomas Wentworth. Charles bought 


over this man, made him a baron, and ultimately raised him 


to the dignity of Earl of Strafford. The popular party was 


extremely angry, and Pym, one of those with whom the Earl 


had formerly associated, said to him, in bidding him farewell, 
es Though you have left us, I will not leave you whilst your 
head is on your shoulders.’’ The hatred which usually fills 
the breast of an apostate took possession of Strafford, and all 
his efforts were now put forth to extinguish that spirit of [7 
liberty which he had done so much to enkindle. For eleven [fF 
years Charles ruled without a Parliament, and during that §F 


time his chief adviser in political matters was Strafford. His 


design was to raise a standing army, and to make Charles as 


complete a despot as any on the continent. For a time he 


ruled in Ireland, and there he completely carried out his de- 


‘signs. In attempting to do the same in England, he was'so 


tyrannical that the public irritation against him was greatly 
increased. When the Scotch army made its appearance in 
the north of England, Charles found himself under the neces- 


sity of calling a Parliament. Strafford knowing how much - 


he had to fear, entreated Charles to allow him to be at a dis- — 
tance, lest his presence should suggest to them the doings of 


king,’’ that no harm should touch his faithful: servant. eS 
- During’ the eleven years of tyranny under which England 
had groaned, Pym had not forgotten his threat, but had dib- 


— gently collected facts with which to support an impeachment 


of Strafford. A few days after the opening of Parliament, 
— he suddenly impeached the Earl, and with the ap- 
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probation of the House of Commons ‘he proceeded directly 
afterwards to lay the accusation before the House of Lords. 
Strafford, hearing the news, hastened to the House, but on 
attempting to take his seat he was ordered to withdraw until 
he was called in. After waiting outside for an hour, he was 
recalled and ordered to kneel at the bar, after which he was 
- committed to the Tower. He was tried in Westminster Hall. 
The whole House of Commons and several commissioners from 
Ireland and Scotland were there to support the impeachment, 
eighty peers attended as judges, and a close gallery contained — 
the king and queen. For seventeen days the trial continued, 
during which time Strafford answered for himself with such 
marvellous ability, that he would probably have escaped had 
not the House of Commons determined on his destruction. 
Plans and schemes in abundance were formed for his cscape 
or preservation, and Charles went in person to the House of 
Lords and pleaded for his minister. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment were, however, immovable, and the populace daily 
gathered in crowds, armed with knives, swords, and clubs, cry- 
ing out “Justice! Justice!’? Charles began to hesitate, and 
during that time he received a letter from his imprisoned 
servant, relieving him entirely from the promise of preserva- 
tion he had so often given him, Charles meanly accepted this 
relief, and signed the death-warrant. The following day 
Strafford was informed in his prison of this act, and in grief 
and astonishment he exclaimed, *‘ Put not your trust in princes, 
nor in any child of man, for there is no help in them.” On 
going to the place of execution, he passed before the prison in 
which Laud was confined, and under his window he waited 
for the Archbishop’s blessing. Laud stretched out his hands, 
but was unable to speak. ‘‘ Farewell, my Lord,” said Strafford ; 
“€God protect your innocency.” On the scaffold he was accom- 
panied by his brother, some ministers of the Church, and afew 
friends. He spoke to the crowd, and earnestly entreated them 
to consider whether they had not condemned him unjustly. 
After kneeling in prayer for a quarter of an hour, he rose and 
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said, ‘‘ Now I have nigh done, one stroke will make my wife 
husbandless, my dear children fatherless, and my poor ser- 
vants masterless, and will separate me from my dear brother, 
and all my friends, but God be to you and them all in all.” 
He called the executioner, forgave him, uttered a short prayer, 
and gave the sign himself. The executioner having severed 
the head from the body, held it up to the people and said, 
‘“‘God save the King.” The immense crowd of spectators 
shouted joyfully when they saw their victory complete, but 
there were even then men who thought, as all historians 


since, that whatever faults Strafford had committed, his _ 


execution was an unjust action. 
H. 


Cuoice or Booxs.—Would you know whether the tendency of a book 
is good or evil, examine in what state of mind you lay it down. Has it 
induced you to suspect that what you have been accustomed to think 
unlawful, may after all be innocent, and that may be harmless which you 
have hitherto been taught to think dangerous? Has it tended to make 


_ you dissatisfied and impatient under the control of others, and disposed 


you to relax in that self-government without which both the laws of God 
und man tell us there can be no virtue, and consequently no happiness ? 
Has it attempted to abate your admiration and revercnce for what is great 
and good, and to diminish in you the love of your country and your 
fellow-creatures ? Has it addressed itself to your pride, your vanity, your 
selfishness, or any of your evil propensities’ Has it defiled the imagina- 


tion with what is loathsome, and shocked the heart with what is mon- 


strous? Has it disturbed the sense of right and wrong which the Creator 


has implanted in the human soul? If so, if you have felt that such were — 


the effects that it was intended to produce, throw the book in the fire, 
whatever name it may bear on the title-page! Throw it in the fire, 
young man, though it should have been the gift of a friend; young lady, 


away with the whole set, though it should be the prominent feature i in the 


rosewood bookcase. — Southey. 
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“Go im Peace.” 
LUKE vii. 36 to 50. 


As Jesus on a couch reclined, 
Thy guest, O Pharisee ! 

A weeping woman came behind, 

_ A weeping sinner she. 


O’er Him she bent, while fast her tears 
Fell on His dusty feet ; 

Each sob the Holy Saviour hears, 
To Him each sob is sweet. 


The Pharisee amazed beheld, 


None more amazed than he; 


And murmur’d, while his bosom swell’d, 


‘‘Can this a Prophet be ?” 


The Lord, not gazing at her face, 
Beheld her inmost soul ; 

He saw a sinner led by grace 
Where grace could make her whole. 


The contrite heart which broken lies, . 
Howe’er corrupt it is, 

Howe’er debased in mortal eyes, 
Is beautiful in His. 


He speaks !—with tender accents speaks, 


Thy sins are all forgiven.” 
The woman finds the peace she seeks, 
_ And rises meet for Heaven. 
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Monsoons, or Grade Winds. 


THESE winds take the name of monsoon, from the Malay 
word mussin—season ; and that of trade-wind, from the great 
advantage they aad to trading vessels by their constancy. 
From April to October a violent south-west wind blows, ac- 


companied with rain; and from October to April a gentle, — 
dry, north-east breeze prevails. ‘The change of the winds, or | 


the ‘‘ breaking up’”’ of the monsoons, as it is called, is accom- 
panied by storms and hurricanes. Mr. Neale, in his Narrative 
of a Residence at the Cayntal of the Kingdom of Siam, says that 
the monsoons in that country are hailed as blessings; but 
must be met with due preparation. He thus describes their 
commencement :— 

‘The precursor of their arrival is, generally speaking, 
excessively close, sultry weather—gloomy , withal; and this 


gloomy weather is as much appreciated in Siam as a fine | 
sunny day would be in the winter months in England. It is 


such a treat, after being accustomed to the strong glare ofa 
scorching sun, to see everything about you looking of a cool 
colour, wearing a nice, gloomy kind of aspect, as though the 
sun had put on blue spectacles, and was looking down mildly 
at us from afar. No one ever dreams of remaining in the 
house on these days, except such as are unable (God help 


them!) to quit the couch of sickness. The bare idea of a 
_ ‘siesta is scouted with | contempt, and the very crows leave 
their mid-day haunts amidst the shady jungles, and resort to 


the open fields with joyous cawing. ‘There has not been a 
drop of rain for the last five months, nor has a cloud obscured 


, the sun during that long interval. The parched earth is 


cracked and dried up; vegetation has almost entirely disap- 


peared from the ground; husbandmen have long since laid 


by the plough and sickle, and the sugar-planters begin to 
fear that the « canes will all dry on their roots; for though 
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irrigation is often resorted to, the ground is too dry and thirsty 
to admit.of its:doing much benefit to the sickly-looking; half- 
faded plants. At length the long-looked-for monsoon arrives, 
his harbingers being gloomy days, and dark threatening 
clouds, mounting up one upon another ; there is an occasional 
growl of far-off thunder, and now and then a distant flash of 
sheet lightning. Men and boys are now seen busily engaged 
on the thatched roofs of the different floating-houses, pulling 
out handfuls here—putting in fresh palm-leaves there—lay- 
heavy stones and other weights along the edges, andon 
the top of the roof, and getting everything in order to with- 
stand the first outburst of the fast approaching monsoon. As 
for the women, they have no rest, nor do they wish for any, 
till everything is snugly housed inside. There are large jars 
of pickles, and vinegar, and preserves, and innumerable other 
articles, that have been exposed to the sun for the last fort- 
night; all these must be carried in before nightfall; to say 
nothing of sundry mats on which onions, and garlic, and pep- 
‘per, and salt, and cunning spices, have been exposed for a 
fortnight’s airing ; these, too, must be put into jars and other 
receptacles; and all this is-done, and everything is out of 
_ harm’s way ;, then there is a long line of baby-linen, or rather 
infantine rags, which has to be taken in before they get wet 
again : and these, and other little incidental jobs, having been 
completed, the good woman sits at the door of her cabin, 
smoking a quiet cigaret, and wishing that the storm would 
commence, just to cool the air a little, as she has nothing to 
dread from its wind or rain. At last itdoes come. All the 
doors and windows on this side of the house have been firmly 
secured, and, to prevent accidents, heavy chests of drawers, 
and other weighty substances, have been placed against them ; 
for should any of them be burst open, it would be a physical 
impossibility to shut it again before the fury of the storm 
abated. Everybody is‘on the look-out, having a back entrance 
open by which to retreat, should the gusts of wind be over- 
powering. There is a tremendous rustling amongst the cocoa- 
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nut and mango trees on the other side of the river; leaves 
and little twigs of trees are seen flying up in thi’ air; in 
another second, the vessels are all lying over on their sides, 
as ifthey never meant to right again—they swing violently 
round to the breeze, and, in so doing the tempest bursts right 
overhead, and rain, wind, lightning, thunder—all seem com- 


bined on destruction and devastation. The squalls last some- 


times.an hour, sometimes more, and then there is a little respite. 
The air becomes most deliciously cool, and the sweet exhala- 
tions from the grateful earth are delightful beyond description. 
There is a freshness in all nature, and the heart swells with 
joy and gratitude towards that great beneficent Being who 
has looked down and remembered His creatures upon earth. 


‘Such is the commencement of the monsoon. The lull between 
the first squall and the regular set of the scason is of some’ 


hours’ duration, and during this lull the weather is extremely 
invigorating. Myriads of frogs are now heard croaking from 


their damp retreat, ducks become quite a nuisance, and large 


flocks of wild water-fowl, of every imaginable description, are 
flying over head at all hours, taking an inland direction, 
where the lakes and the tanks will be soon full to overflowing, 
and which will afford shelter and food to them for several 
weeks to come. Night closes in sooner than usual to the 
music of distant thunder, the air is cool and refreshing, and 
sleep, such as has been a stranger to the eyes for many nights 
past, now blesses the repose of the slumberer. You awake 
about midnight, and-hug your pillow closer to your cheek as 
you listen to the roaring of the tempest without, and the rain 
that is falling too in torrents, happy to find yourself snug 


in-doors, and unexposed to the fury of the gales. Sleep soon 


steels over one again, and the next morning you rise quite a 
different man to what you have felt for many months past. 
Rain, rain, rain, no stop, to rain—night and day—day and 
night, no cessation whatever ; and this kind of work continues 


for eight or ten days.” 
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Anecdotes of the Great and Good. 


Ricuarp Carver.—In March, 1672, Charles IT. released a great number 
of persons who had. been imprisoned for conscience’ sake. Certain Quakers 
made very praiseworthy and successful efforts on this occasion, one of 
whom, named Richard Carver, had an interview with the king, when the 
following conversation took place:—‘ Thou hast seen me _ Defore.”’ 
“Where?” said the king. ‘On board the ship that carried thee safe 
to France after Worcester fight.” “I remember,” said And 
doesn’t thee remember that a privatecr was chasing us, and that some of 


—us rowed thee ashore, and that getting into shallow water one of us took 


thee on his shoulders, and carried thee high and dry up to a village close by + 
The man that carried thee ashore that day was I], and now I come to ask 
thee to be kind to my brethren in their distress, as I was kind to thee 
in thine.” 

Joun Bunyan.—The readiness with which Bunyan replied to his 
enemies under very trying circumstances supplies a striking illustration 
of the fulfilment of the promise, ‘‘ It shall be given you in the same hour 
what ye ought to speak.” A scholar who knew Bunyan had been 
preaching thus accosted him :—‘‘ How dare you preach, seeing you have 
not the original, and are no scholar?’’ ‘Have you the original ?” asked 


Bunyan. ‘ Yes,” said the scholar. ‘ Nay, but have you the very self- 


same original copies that were written by the penmen of the Seriptures, 
the prophets and apostles themselves ?’’ ‘* No,” said the scholar, “ but 
we have the true copies of those originals.”’ -‘‘ How do you know that?” 
said Bunyan. ‘* How?” said the scholar, “llow? Why, we believe 
that what we have is a true copy of the original.” ‘“ Exactly,” said 
Bunyan, “and so do I believe that an English ‘Bible is a true copy of the 
original.” 
Cowrrr.—The peculiar mental affliction under which this excellent man 
laboured, made it sometimes impossible to him to engage in any intellectual 


work. At such times his chief companions were animals. Labbits, cats, 


squirrels, pigeons, goldfinches, robins, canary birds, 1 magpie, a jay, and 
a starling, were among his friends. His chief favourites, however, were 
three hares, called by him “ Puss,’’ “‘Tiney,” and “ Bess.” The poet has 
left us a long and interesting account of the peculiarities of these three 
friends of his. Bess died young; Tiney lived to be nine years.old. After 
the poet's death, the following memorandum was found among his papers:— 


“ Tuesday, March 9th, 1786. This day died poor Puss, aged cleven years 


and cleven months. He died between twelve and one at noon, of mere 

old age, and apparently without pain.”’ 
Mitton.—It is probable that “ Paradise Lost ’’ would never have been 

followed by “ Paradise Regained,” if Elwood, the Quaker, had not plea- 
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santly said to the great poct, “ Thou has said much of — Lost, but 
what hast thou to say of Paradise Found ?’’ Milton made no answer; but 
being waited on some time after by his friend, he brought out “ Paradise 
Regained,” and, in a pleasant tone, said to Elwood, “ This is Owing to 
you, for you put it into my head by your question.”’ 

Prince ALBERT.—During the time that Queen Victoria and the Prinee 
were visiting the Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth House, the Pringe 
went out with a shooting party on the moors. Having outridden his party, 
he was accosted by two boys. “ Please, six,”’ said they, “‘can you tell us 
how long Prince Albert will be before he comes?’ ‘‘ Why?” said the 
Prince. ‘ Because we have come from Sheflield, fourteen miles off, on 
purpose to see him.” ‘“ Well, then,” said the Prince, taking out two half- 
crowns from his pocket, and giving one to cach of the boys, “ you may 
now go home, and say that you have seen Prince Albert.” 

Bernarp Gitpin.—In the days of Queen Mary, this learned and pious 
man was accused of heresy. He had the means of escape before his ap- 
prehension, but scorned to do so.. His favourite maxim was, ‘ All things 
are for the best.’’ On travelling to London to answer to the charge of 
heresy, he accidentally broke his leg. “Is all for the best now?” said 
one of the attendants, jeeringly. ‘I still believe so,” replied the sufferer. 
Before he was sufficiently recovered to finish his journey, Queen Mary 
died, and the good man was then set at liberty. 


Glseful Statistics. 


RatLways.— Tt he first line of railway that was opened was the Stockton 
and Darlington bne in 1825. Very litle progress was made within the 
the next ten years, only four new lines being opened in that time. Their 


- importance then began to force itself on the public, and before 1844 there 


were 39 lines in operation. A railway mania then set in, and in 1840 it 
reached its height, no fewer than 1,428 new lines being projected in that 
year. Great distress followed, and many of the lines for which permission 
had been obtained were never constructed. At the present time there are 
11,260 miles of railway opened in Great Britain and Ireland, 260 miles 
having been added during the past year. The Great Wesiern line and its 


branches iricludes 1,268 miles, and the London and North-Western is - 


about five miles longer. he dividends paid by the two lines are very 
different. The receipts of the London and North-Western for the week 


ending 29th May, 1865, were £114,171, while the Great Western only took 
- £60,005 in the same time. The total receipts of all the Railway 


Companies in the United Kingdom for the time above-mentioned was 


£641,705. | 44 AU. OO 
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The Sunday Excursion.—See Chapter VIII. “ Frank 


Linfield ; or, Passages from a Boy's Life.” —Able Class Magazine, 
August, 1865. Id. 


The Prisoner’s Sunbeam.—See “ Bible Class Maga- 


sine,’ August, 1865. Id. 


The Amateur Arthur Linwood ; 


or, The Sunday School and the Cotton Famine.”—Uv02 Magazine, 
August, 1865. 2d. 


Our New Teacher. A Tale now appearing in the 


Teacher's Magazine, 6d. 


The Magic Book. By Uncle jm. 
A Story about Wolves. 
Matty and Mabel. 


See Child’s Own Alagazine, August, 1865. 4d. 
Ellen’s Collecting Card; or, Are You a Christian ? 


Mary Redman; or, I wowt be a Servant. Chapter J. 
Chapter IV. 
| See Youth's Magazine, August, 1865. 

**}rom the Sunday School Union we are glad to see so useful a variety > 
of periodicals. The Sunday School Teacher's Magazine (July) provides an 
ample supply of expository notes on Scripture, useful helps to teachers in 
other forms, and intelligence.—The Unzon Magazine provides, on a smaller 
scale, much information of the same nature, the price 2d., placing it within 
the reach of all teachers.—The Youth's Magazine sustaims a reputation 
made sixty years ago, and by interesting varieties shows signs of long life 
and much usefulness. —In Motes of Ser ipture Lessons, the Biblical Treasury, 
the Arble Class Magazine, and the Child's Own ‘Magazine, teachers and 
scholars will find such abundance of valuable helps, encouraging narratives, 
useful essays, good poetry and music, with plenty of pretty pictures, that we 
feel assured of the welcome these serials will receive in thousands of schools 
monthly.— 7Zext Papers are also issued now a month in advance, to en- 
courage the children to work at home. The plan is a good one, and is 
deserving of extensive adoption.” —Wesleyazt « imes. 
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My Continental Cour, 


TURIN—GENOA—MILAN., 


VIGHT seemed completely turned into day, both 
> before and after we entered Turin. The moon 
shone with a brightness that made reading and — 
_ writing easy work; all through the plain between 
Susa and Turin the reapers were busy; and, 
though it was only four o’clock in the morning 
when we entered the station at Turin, great num- 
\Ya bers of gleaners were approaching the city with — 
loads that they had collected by the early light | 
of that bright moon. The bustle and stir inside 
the city strongly tempted us to begin our exami- 
nation of the place at once; but, freteeikng to more 
prudent counsels, we rested for a time. 

Under the best guidance that Turin could pro- 
vide, I was afterwards taken from palace to © 
palace, and from church to church; paintings, — 
sculptures, mosaics by the best masters, mirrors, vases, 
pillars, steps, floors, walls decorated in the highest style 
of art, private chapels, altar-pieces, ball-rooms, and baths 
of exquisite workmanship, were continually before me. 
These gorgeous objects soon wearied me, and after escaping — 
from them, I stood with full satisfaction in the streets — 
for a few minutes, and silently gazed on the snow-capped 
Alps that so closely surrounded the beautiful city. The © 
Botanical Gardens disappointed me; there was an appearance 
of negligence about them, and the solitary man who showed 
us all the treasures of his garden seemed neither to expect nor 
desire visitors. The House of Deputies is much smaller than 
our House of Commons, but it is much more convenient. 


Every member has telegra gmmunication within reach, 
and can thus be readily sy cf 
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suddenly need. Turin stands almost entirely on the left bank 
of the Po, which is here quite a noble river.. Many floating 


_ washhouses and baths are placed on the stream, and most of 


the washing for the city goes on there. I didg however, see a 
great many women with their linen at the little gutters in the 


streets, where a rapid stream of water brought to them im- 


purities of various kinds. At the time of my visit, Turin had 


just risen from being the chief town of Piedmont to be — 


the capital of Italy.. This event had a great effect on the 


- town; its 180,000 people rapidly increasing; houses, streets, 


offices, &c., rose with astonishing rapidity. In September, 
1864, a convention was signed between France and Italy by 
which Florence was to become the future capital, and a few 
months ago the transfer actually took place. The chagrin of 
the Turinese on that occasion was so great that an insurrection 


broke out among them; but the best friends of Italy are of 


opinion that Turin never could have been the permanent 
capital of united Italy. 


On leaving Turin we set out for Genoa, a distance of sixty-| 


two miles. Our route lay through a lovely plain, where har- 
vesting in various stages was going on. In some places reapers 
were busy in cutting off the heads of corn only, leaving the 


straw of a uniform height; in others men and women were 
earefully cutting, arranging, and tying up this long straw, 
probably for the manufacture of straw-plait. The second or 


third crop of hay was being gathered in; maize and hemp 
were in flower; the railway was hedged in on each side by 
acacias; the fields, marked out in rectangular plots by long 
lines of poplars, were covered with brilliant flowers ; and all 
nature seemed to rejoice. At Asti, Alessandria, Novi, and all 
the chief stations on the line, the signs of life which were 
visible in Turin again showed themselves. The white-washed 


houses, with their red-tiled roofs, which are so characteristic 
of Italian towns, were always in view, for the fertility of the — 


plain had attracted a lively and industrious population. 
As we continued to go south the northern spurs of the 
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Apennines began to gather round us; much of the land was 
ploughed; maize, corn, and hemp were green; on hill sides 
vines were trained in festoons from tree to tree, or marked off 
in small patches according to the nature of the ground. 
Among other indications that we were gradually ascending the 
mountains was the constant recurrence of tunnels; I counted 
eight of them, and found that we were seven minutes in passing — 
through the longest. The gradients here are so steep that 
ordinary steam-engines are unable to ascend them, so engines 
of extra strength are kept for this special work. Coal seems 
also to be requisite here, for at Ronco I saw a considerable 
pile, that being the first coal I had seen since leaving Engiand. 
On escaping from each successive tunnel the short view that 
we obtained showed us the bare sides of the rocks, which, in 
addition to their increasing elevation, were under.the influence 
of the cold north winds; but no sooner did we begin to 
descend than everything seemed changed. On emerging from 
the tunnels on the southern slope we heard the nightingale’s 
song; quite as much in earnest, though not so agreeable, was 
the croaking of innumerable frogs; very striking was the 
appearance of the fire-flies, which in great numbers glittered — 
and sparkled among the trees ; and, above all, the remarkable 
change in the atmosphere—from the sharp, cold, northern 
lest on the ascending side, to the sunny, warm, balupy air on 
the southern. 

The beauty of Genoa staticai even . the dullest observer; but 
- whoever omits to take a view from the sea must leave the city 
with a very imperfect idea of its real loveliness. rom the 
bay, Genoa appears to be built like an amphitheatre; its lofty 
houses rise in terraces one above another; numerous gardens 
are intermingled with the buildings ; strong fortresses perched 
here and there look frowningly down on the, city; palaces of 
noble proportions high up the steep hill sides are succeeded 
by other palaces higher still; while churches and chapels, con- 
vents and monasteries, are dotted about in great abundance. 
While we were thus actually on the Mediterranean it was 
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‘natural that the leading events mentioned in Scripture as being 


connected with the Great Sea should furnish us with subjects 
for conversation and reflection. Paul’s shipwreck, Jonah’s 
sin and punishment, and Elijah’s treatment of the prophets of 
Baal, obtained special attention from us. 

For many years Genoa had been gradually going to ruin; 
and it was in such a condition before the war of 1859, that a 
popular writer says, ‘‘In its gardens everything was gaunt, 


weedy, straggling, undergrown or overgrown, mildewy, damp, 


redolent of all sorts of slabby, clammy, creeping, and uncom- 
fortable life.’”” His description of the palaces was equally 
gloomy :—‘‘ The doorless vestibules, massively barred lower 
windows, immense public staircases, thick marble pillars, 
strong dungeon-like arches, and dreary, dreamy, echoing 


vaulted chambers, the painted halls mouldering, blotting, and 


rotting in the damp corners,”’ all told of long-continued neg- 
lect. However, when Italy and France attacked Austria, the 
Genoese awoke from their long slumbers ; they purchased a 
million of cartridges, stored them in the garrison,’ and then 
sent word to Garibaldi that if he would come and s¢ea/ them 
the sentinels should not trouble him. ‘The General took the 

hint, seized the cartridges, and set off with them to Sicily, © 
where he made them assist in shaking the throne of the 
tyrannical Bourbons. Genoa soon threw in its vote for union 
with the rest of Italy under Victor Emmanuel, and, during 
my stay, there were signs of life everywhere. The old court- 


yards were weeded; palaces were furnished, decorated, and 


actually occupied, and the gardens belonging to them looked 
as if they had quite forgotten the long neglect to which they 


had been subject. It would be a long and perhaps useless 


task to begin to name the palaces, halls, churches, &c., 
through which I wandered ; but certainly they were extremely 
numerous, and surpassed in the grandeur of their architectural 
beauty anything I had ever seen. Nothing that Genoa could 
show gave me greater pleasure than a visit to the Gardens of 
Pallavicini, on the way to Nice. In these delightful gardens | 
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everything that an innocent pleasure-seeker could devise seems. 
to be presented. The natural scenery of various parts of the 


world is laid out in distinct plots; and a visitor may pass from 


the contemplation of an Alpine region over the surface of a 
subterranean lake into the very midst of an Oriental garden. 
Turning our backs, with many regrets, on ‘rich, smiling 
Genoa,’”’ we set out for Milan, by way of Alessandria and 
Novara. Just before reaching Milan we passed the battle- 
field of Magenta, where the Austrians were defeated by the 
French and Sardinians the preceding summer. Vines now 
covered the ground, and scarcely a trace of that fearful battle 
was visible. Milan bears abundant signs of the prevalence of 
- Popery. Its inhabitants are under 200,000; but it has 230 
churches, 90 convents, and 100 religious fraternities. The 
cathedral is not merely the wonder of Milan, but of the whole 
Catholic world, being surpassed only by St. Peter’s at Rome. 
It is 500 feet long, 200 feet broad, and 400 feet high, and is 
capable of holding above 30,000 people. Though commenced 
in 13886, it is yet unfinished, for some thousands of statues are 
required to complete the design; and none but first-rate 
artists are permitted to work at this wonderful edifice. The 
whole fabric is composed of fine white marble, taken from 
quarries near Lake Maggiore; and these quarries are suffi- 
ciently large to admit of columns eighty-four feet high being 
cut in one solid piece. Of these wonderful columns no fewer 
than fifty are ranged down the centre aisle of the cathedral, — 
while four which support the great cupola are one-fifth larger 
than the others. All the columns are fluted, the capital of 
each is adorned with eight statues, and each pediment with 
an extravagant quantity of arabesques. Even the very 
water-spouts, 346 in number, are all carved in white marble, 
and are of different designs. "We had a long and interesting 
ramble about the roof of this mighty edifice, and we were able 
to see the whole of Milan, the entire plain in which it is 
situated, and the mountains which enclose the plain. Monte 
Rosa is distinctly visible from this place, and so are the moun- — 
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was celebrated; and: was followed by a sermon. About 4,000: 
_ such:congregations‘usually are. In the evening we went out 
- fora quiet walk. The theatres were open, and the soldiers of. 
the band, who had assisted in the morning’s service at the 
_ ¢eathedral, were entering to take part in the performance. In 
front of every café sat men: drinking and smoking, and in most 
cases playing at cards:‘or dominoes. In front. of: the garrison 
the large open space was’ filled with groups of people, who- 
were admiring the performances of stilt-walkers, actors, 
and’ encouraged by their presence;.as they constantly do by 
their teaching, the open violation of the fourth commandment. 
During my stay in Milan I was favoured with a view of: its 
chief attractions, under whatever name they might: be placed; 
but nothing made so’ deep an impression on me as a visit to 
the Hospital. It is indeed good to turn aside sometimes from 
the busy, and healthy, and glittering world, and to look — 
steadily at sufferimg humanity. On such occasions the work. 
of self-examination. goes silently on, and the results are more 
profitable than any that follow the examination of objects of 
grandeur. 


‘Wispom pispLavep IN THE CrEaTion.—We are raised by science to an 

understanding of the infinite wisdom and goodness which the Creator 
has displayed in all his works. Not a step can we take in any direction 
_ Without perceiving the most extraordinary traces of design ; and the skill 
_ everywhere conspicuous is calculated in so vast a proportion of instances. 
to promote the. happiness of living creatures, and especially of ourselves, 
that we feel no hesitation in concluding, that if we knew the whole scheme — 
of Providence, every part would appear to be in harmony with a plan 


Of absolute benevolence.. Independently, however, of this most consoling: 


inference, the delight.is inexpressible of being able to follow the marvellous: — | 
worksof the Great Author of nature, and to trace the unbounded power 


and exquisite skill which are exhibited by the most minute as well’ as, 


the mightiest 
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_ “ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN?” 
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after another had ceased ringing, until the last:was silent: but 


Ellen was not in her place at chapel, nor wasshe ‘preparing to _. 


go. She stood by the street-door, gloomily watohing a swarm 
of flies, as they danced merrily up and down. — oak 
_ “T say, Ellen Morgan, we are going into the fields: » will 
- you come too?” asked a little girl, one of tures who were 
-sauntering up the street. | 

Ellen hesitated. She believed it the 
Sabbath, and she had never been accustomed to break it by 
outward acts. But she knew not how to spend the evening. 
She had felt no wish to go to chapel; she did not like to be 
alone; she wanted to drive away the remembrance of what she 
had done. ‘ Yes, P’ll come,” and she ran up-stairs to dress. 
*«T know it’s wrong, but I can’t help it,” she said, as she tied 
her bonnet ; ‘‘ and what’s ‘the use of trying'to be good now?” 

I will not tell you the particulars of that mis-spent Sunday 
evening—how in the fields she met rude children with whom 
in happier moments she would:not have chosen to associate ; 
how they played together, and Ellen talked and laughed, and 
made believe, to others and to herself, that she was happy ; 
ing other Sabbath evenings in the same way. — 

It was getting dusk when Ellen came home, Sor dank 
clouds had gathered in the sky, hastening the twilight. 
‘¢Ellen, some one’s been after you,” 
Grey is very ill, and wants to see you.” i. 
‘Very ill!”’ repeated Ellen, in surprise. 
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youmust go. You'll geta wetting, though, or I’m mistaken,” 
said Jane, sookings at the clouds which grew blacker and 
blacker. 

Ellen had not waited to hear the last sentence, and in five 
minutes she reached her friend’s house. It was small and 
poor, but very neat, and the tiny garden gave proof of loving 
are. In reply to Ellen’s low knock, the door was opened by 
Mrs. Grey. 

Lucy is very ill?” Ellen. 

_ “Yes, she is very ill; she says she knows she is going, but 
the doctor thinks she may get better.” - 

‘Oh, I hope he is right ; he must know best,” said Ellen. 

*‘I don’t know. God’s will be done,” and she led the way 
to the sick room. 

The room was mall and sialily furnished, but the white 
curtains round the window and the bed were spotlessly clean. 
“ Ellen, dear, I am very ill,’ said Lucy, ina low, feeble 
voice. 

‘“‘[’m very, very sorry,” and the tears started to Ellen’s 
eyes as she wondered at the change so few days had | 
made. 7 

“Don’t ery, dear; ; I should not mind if it were not for leav- 
ing mother. I’m not afraid to die.” 

‘*¢ You have always been very good,”’ said Ellen. 

“Oh no, no,’ and the sick child raised herself and spoke 
with energy, ‘‘ you must not say that ; I’ve been a great sinner. 
I’m a great sinner, but Jesus died to save sinners, and I know 
he will save me.”’ 

Lucy had spoken with difficulty, and now lay quietly; her 
mother sat watching her without speaking, and Ellen, confused 
and unhappy, could think of nothing appropriate to say, though 
the silence became to her every minute more and more oppres- 
sive. At length it was broken by Lucy’s feeble voice, ‘* You 
have been to chapel to-night, Ellen ” 4 | 

Ellen did not answer. 


““T used to like to go to chapel with — but I could. 
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not understand it all always. I shall understand better now 
—TI suppose Jesus will teach me,”’ she added thoughtfully. 

There was another pause. 
_ “Teacher came to see me after school ; I don’t think I shall 
ever see her again here; I shall be so alad to see her there 
—but I shall see Jesus first,” she said, while a smile of joyful 
expectancy lighted up her pale, childish countenance. ‘‘ You — 
love Jesus, don’t you, Ellen?’’ and she fixed her eyes 
earnestly on her friend. 

A few days ago Ellen would have said ‘‘ Yes,’”’ but now she 
avoided the gaze and was silent. | 

Lucy raised herself on her arm. ‘‘ You must come to him, 
dear, you must come to him; you can’t be good if Jesus don’t 
make you; and you must come to him and trust him, because 
he died for you. I don’t say it as I want,’ she said, lying 
_ down wearily, ‘‘ but that is the way to be saved, I know it is.” 
The room was becoming dark, and would have been darker, 


but that the window faced the west, where a lurid streak of 


light brightened the horizon. 
‘‘You will find it dark to get home, dear,” Lucy said; 


‘don’t stay. You will come to Jesus, won’t you, and then I 
shall see you there ? ”’ 


‘‘ But 1 hope I shallsee you at school; the doctor thinks 


_-you will get better, and he must know best, you know,” said 


Ellen, as she kissed her. 

‘‘ Well, I am willing, if the Lord likes; I'll be happy either 
way. Good night, dear.”’ 

Mrs. Grey accompanied Ellen to the door. ‘* Thank you 


for coming ; do not forget what my Lucy has said to you,” and — 
she kissed Ellen kindly. | 


Ellen retreated to her room as soon as she reached home, 
for she wished to escape observation. As usual, she knelt by 
her bedside, but to-night she remained silent, and in a few 
minutes rose hastily. ‘‘I can’t pray,’ she said aloud, and 
began to undress. Then she stopped and went to the window, — 
as if seeking something to divert her thoughts. She had 
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brought no candle. The lingering twilight and a street lamp. 
not very distant prevented the room being quite dark, and 

just then a candle brought close to the opposite window threw | 
its light across the bed and on the wall. ‘‘I wonder could] 

see to read,” she said, taking up her Bible, and opening it at 
random. It opened on Malachi. Yes, she could just see. 
“Will a man rob God? but ye have robbed me.” Ellen 
threw down the book, and hastened to bed. But she could ° 
not rest; she tossed from side to side, now sitting up, now 
lying down, sometimes groaning aloud, though softly. When 
her sister came up she kept her eyes shut, and forced herself 
to lie quietly until Jane’s heavy breathing assured her she 
was asleep; then she tossed and sighed again in all the 
_ misery of restlessness. At length, quite wearied, she had 
fallen into a troubled slumber, when she was suddenly 
awakened by the clatter of hail on the window and roof, and 
in another moment a bright flash of lightning lit up the room. 
Ellen shrank beneath the bedclothes, while she listened for 
the thunder: a minute passed before it broke; a prolonged 
heavy roll. Not daring to move, she lay covered up, with her 
eyes shut, and her hands pressed overthem. Yet so vivid was 
the ightning that she was as conscious when each flash came as 
though she had with open face watched its unearthly beauty. 
- Ellen had always been awed by a thunderstorm, but never 
before had she felt as she felt to-night. She remembered 
every instance of death by lightning she had ever heard or 
read, until it seemed to her probable that her own last hour — 
was come. The sins of the past day, the sins of her past life, 
crowded on her mind, while the words she had read in the 
dim light returned to increase her terror. It was God’s . 
money she had taken; she had robbed God: and she might 
die before it was repaid, and God would ask her about it, and 
what could she say? She tried to remember how good she 
had been before, how attentive at school, how she had loved 
reading the Bible, and going to God’s house. It gave her no 
comfort. She tried to pray, but in her fear and shame could 
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find no words. That night Ellen experienced that “‘ the way 


of transgressors is hard.”’ 

Still the storm increased in taleeaes and the thunder: 
following more quickly Sach succeeding flash of lightning, 
showed that it was continually approaching. Presently, there 
came a glare, terrible in its whiteness and intensity, and at. 
the same moment a crash, as of some mighty mass crushing 
downwards from unmeasured height. | 

But the worst was now over. The rain and hail had ceased. 


some time; the thunder grew more distant; the lightning — 
paler, until at last it struggled faintly with the opening day- 


light. 

With the first indications of dawn, Ellen rose. She had. 
determined to bear this burden no longer; she would confess 
her sin to God and to man. In the refreshing coolness which 
crept even through the closed window, she kneeled by her 
bedside, and prayed. Then she lay down and slept penn 


fully. 
Aouth. 


Ir we walk through a garden we admire the flowersin full 
bloom, we inhale their perfume, and gaze with delight upon 
their perfection of form and colouring; each is marked as the 
type of a class, and perhaps through extraordinary culture 
some surpass others, and attain a size and beauty unrivalled 
amongst their fellows. Yet we see to what class they belong, 
and to what wondrous perfection they can be brought, and we 
praise the care and skill that has been exercised to make them 
what they are. But the tiny bud, so closely folded in its en- 
circling leaves, awakens even more interest than the gorgeous 
flower that has expanded into such loveliness; sometimes we 
pause to discover to what class it belongs, and frequently we 
return day after day to watch its gradual development. Slowly 


the waxen petals unfold themselves, gradually the colour 
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becomes more marked, the circling cup expands, and we 
admire with more intensity the beautiful object that has grown 
to perfection under our gaze. 

~The world is a vast garden, and arhong many weeds of rank 
uncomely growth, there are beauteous flowers, and many buds: 
in all stages of progress; if the weeds and flowers may fitly 
represent the men and women who fill our cities, and take 
their places for good or evil throughout the land, we may well. 
compare the undeveloped bud to the tender period of childhood. 
‘Who that thinks at all can look upon a child, from the uncon- 
scious baby cradled on its mother’s knee, to the bright-eyed, 
_ merry chatterer that skips about so full of its young life, with- 
out in imagination looking forward to its future? Can it be 
that the tiny, soft, pink hand, so lovely in its wax-like round- 
ness, will one day grasp a sword and point to victory; shall — 
that little tongue, now scarcely able to-form a connected) — 
word, although that word is ‘‘mother,’’ send forth torrents of 
burning eloquence, bearing the minds and hearts of men upon 
the mighty tide? Shall that fairy-like girl go forth to distant 
lands to speak the words of peace and joy to savage tribes; 
and that little creature so fearfully deformed as to cause the 
eye to recoil in horror, is he, in after years, to fill those eyes 
with tears of sensibility, or nerve the soul to nobler thoughts 
and higher aspirations, by the magic power of intellect that 
guides his pen ? 

But there is another side to the siebare of life’s garden: if 
humble field-flowers may be brought by care and culture to 
adorn its brightest spots, so may the loveliest flowers deterio- 
rate if left to themselves uncared for and untrained. Who is 
there that cannot call to mind some noble-looking boy, whose 
open fearless brow and flashing eye gave tokens of a more 
than usually gifted mind, and yet when manhood crowned 
him with maturity what was he? A gambler, perhaps @ 
drunkard ; that lofty brow furrowed with untimely wrinkles ; 
those once joyous, sparkling eyes filled with a gloomy ferocity 
that tells of volcanic passions in the mind within, and the . 
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whole man bearing the unmistakable stamp of one who has 
fallen lamentably from his high estate, and is fast becoming 
bankrupt in all that is good for time and eternity. Who is 
there that cannot see in memory’s glass some fair young child, 
whose soft blue eyes seemed filled with truth and purity; does 
not that earnest look, so sweet and untroubled, rise up before 
him even when in after years he a her an outcast on the 
shore of life, fast drifting away to eternity’s vast ocean—a 
polluted thing, cast forth unpitied and i i to meet | 
doom ? 

In the natural garden the tender scedlingn are vinateiie 
guarded in a sheltered spot from every blast that could visit 
them too roughly, the opening buds anxiously watched to see 
that no canker-worm finds entrance to mar their beauty or 
destroy their form ; and so should it be in the great garden of 
the world, where the little ones are tender plants, liable to be 
blasted in the bud by the cold, nipping storms of life, or cor- 
rupted and cankered in heart and spirit by the insidious 
influences of evil companions. The tender plant, just opening 
in beauty and fragrance, is supported, lest the very weight and 
richness of its own perfection should destroy it before it reaches 
its prime; and thus should the pliant mind of childhood be 
trained and supported; the more precious the talent, and the 
more rich the natural endowments, the more care is required 
to turn them in the right direction, and to help the dawning ~ 
faculties to unfold themselves in all their fulness and intel- 
lectuality. The experienced gardener must frequently cut off — 
some apparently promising shoots to make the young plant 
blossom more luxuriantly ; and so, in the period of childhood, 
many seemingly admirable qualities must be repressed, and 
many springing impulses checked, to a the character and 
make it fit for life’s duties. 

Oh! parents and teachers of the young, deal gently with the 
tender plants committed to your care; forget not that as the 
“twig is bent”’ so is the *‘ tree inclined.’ asl lead those precious 
little ones in the right way: let ‘‘ excelsior’’ be your watch- 


; 


‘word as you guide them through the thorns that beset even 
‘the path of childhood; make your home a place of love and | 
peace, a spot of light to be remembered and looked back upon 
‘with joy in after years by those little ones who are being 
‘trained up there to fill their places in the world. Instil holy - 
principles into their young hearts, let them breathe an atmos-. 
phere of love and purity, and by example and precept fit them, 
as far as in you lies, to fight the battle of life in the spirit of 


Christian warfare; guard them carefully from evil associations, 


and draw out their confidence and affection by sympathizing in 
all that gives them pleasure or pain, never forgetting that 
every act, and word, and look of yours will have its influense - 
upon their future, and bear its fruit of good or evil when 
perhaps your head is pillowed in its last resting-place. Great — 
are the responsibilities of those to whom God has entrusted 
his little ones—the lambs of the flock: and with a single eye 
to his glory should they be led through the devious ways of 
even the opening years of life, fitted by God’s blessing on that 
tender guiding care, to encounter the rougher blasts of life if 
permitted to reach its noon and evening, and meet for purer 
joys, if in his providence the great Father of all removes the 
tender blossoms to bloom eternally in heaven. 
JEANIE SeErina REEVES. 


Natura Love Brutes.—Notwithstanding that natural love in 
‘brutes is much more violent and intense than in rational creatures, Provi- 


dence has taken care that itshould be no longer troublesome to the parent 


than it is useful to the young; for so soon as the wants of the latter 
cease, the mother withdraws her fondness, and leaves them to provide for 
themselves ; and what is a very remarkable circumstance in this part of 
instinct, we find that the love of the parent may be lengthened out beyond 
the usual time, if the preservation of the species requires it; as we may see 
in birds that drive away their young as soon as they are able to get their 
livelihood, but continue to feed them if they are tied to the nest, or con- — 
fined within a case, or by any other means appear to be out of a condition 
of supplying own necessities. —Addison. 
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Oner of the most complete and remarkable establishments — 
in Yorkshire is that at Saltaire—the creation of Mr. Titus 
Salt, formerly M.P. for Bradford. ‘We live at such a distance 
from patriarchal times that the notion of a man going forth and 
building a city, and calling it by his name, seems altogether 
out of date. Such, however, is the town, as we may almost 
call it, of Saltaire, of which nothing is known in the old 
geography books, but which watchful map-makers will 
now be inserting, three miles from Bradford, on the banks 
of the river Aire. The history of the alpaca manufacture, 
of which Mr. Salt is virtually the inventor, has a singular 
dash of romance in it. Little could Pizarro have fancied, 
when he found the natives of Peru clothed from the wool 
of an animal, half sheep, half camel, and brought home 
specimens of it for the museums of the Old World, that three 
or four centuries later, the vigorous brain of a Yorkshire 
spinner would fasten upon that material, gaze at it, tease it, 
think of it, dream of it, till he compelled it to yield its secret, 
and then by means of it supplied clothing for millions, and 
employment for thousands of his race. Mr. Salt was not long 
of accumulating a princely fortune, and would have retired 
early from business, had not his sons and partners desired 
that he should continue with them a little longer. In agreeing 
to do so, he stipulated that he would provide for their leaving 
Bradford, and its hundred and fifty mills, and smoke and din 
_ corresponding, and erect a spacious mill in some healthy and 
convenient locality, along with whatever other buildings should. 
be required for carrying on the manufacture as Christian 
employers ought to conduct it. : 

An agreeable site having been chosen on the beautiful 
banks of the Aire, the mill was built in 1853,—a fine Italian 

structure, with a facade 550 feet in length, and with the 
_ remarkable peculiarity, that no more than on an Italian palaee 
can a trace of a chimney-stalk be seen on it. In place of | 
ays a — column rises from a handsome pedestal, at 
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- alittle distance from the mill, through which you are bound — 


to believe that all the unconsumed smoke of the factory passes, © 
for the visible smoke is so trifling, that this must be matter of 


‘belief. We should not like to say how many hundred windows 


are in the building, but some idea of the magnitude of the | 
operations may be gathered from the fact, that the alpaca 


cloth made in a year would be long enough to stretch in an 


unbroken band, 6,000 miles, or from England to Peru. The 
area of the several floors in the mills, warehouses, and sheds, 
form a surface of 55,000 yards, or eleven acres and a half. 


The mill is constructed with all due regard to health. The 


ceilings are all double, to promote due and comfortable venti- 
lation. From three to four thousand persons are usually — 
employed, and when the dinner-bell empties the building, the 
stream of human beings seems as if it would never flow past. 
The town of Saltaire, reared wholly by Mr. Salt, consists of 
nearly 500 dwellings (to be increased, I believe, to 700), built - 
of the beautiful stone for which the district is remarkable, and 
having a most substantial and comfortable appearance. The 
rents vary from 2s. 4d. to 7s. 6d. a week, and are paid with 
remarkable punctuality, the rent-book presenting a marvellous 
appearance, with hardly more than a few shillings in arrear 
for years. The rental is barely 4 per cent. upon the capital 
laid out. Besides dwelling-houses, there are commodious 
shops and stores, but not a single public-house, nor place for 
the consumption of intoxicating liquor. A very commodious 
school affords education to 600 healthy-looking children, on 


the half-time system of the manufacturing districts, half being 


engaged by turns in school one part of the day, and in the 
mill the other. By-and-by a new set of school-rooms is to be 
built, and the present school-room will be converted into a 
dining-hall and reading-room, the dining-hall being for the 
accommodation of such of the workpeople as reside at a dis- 
tance. The wash-houses and baths are most complete. 


‘Washing machines, wringing machines, and centrifugal dry- 
‘ing machines, shorten and simplify the tedious process, but 


such is the force of habit, that many of the women stick to 
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the old practice with the firmness of rhinetvel and do all their : 
washing and drying at home. The baths are as comfortable as — 
Could be desired, but are used only to the extent of about 1,200 
baths a year. The reading-room and library, for which the 
charge is a shilling a quarter, has 150 subscribers. A very 
handsome Congregationalist chapel crowns the institutions of 
Saltaire, a Grecian structure, with vestibule of elegant Corin- — 
thian columns, surmounted by a circular tower and dome. 
The parish church is that of Shipley, a small town half a mile 
off, where there are also several chapels. A surgeon looks 
after the health of the people, so that between schoolmaster, 
minister, and surgeon, mind, soul, and way are all remem- 

Saltaire, I need hardly say, is free from all traces of the 
filth and darkness and squalid misery so common in manufac- 
turing towns and districts. From the surgeon I learned that 
the infant mortality, which in Bradford is frightfully high, is 
not nearly so great. Crime of all kinds is extremely rare, 
and there are hardly any illegitimate births. The absence of | 
- all temptation to drunkenness has much to do with this. If 
the gin-palace were to be seen at every corner, the houses 
would not present that appearance of comfort, and even 
elegance, which so strikes a stranger. ‘The population of 
Saltaire is about 3,000. Many of the workpeople sends in 
other places in the neighbourhood. 

Last autumn (1864) a paragraph in a Searboroagh news- 
paper came under my notice, showing the grand scale on 
which Mr. Salt goes. to work. On the 17th September last, — 


Saltaire went bodily for the day to the sea-side. In celebra- 


tion of the eleventh anniversary of the opening of Saltaire, 
4,000 excursionists were whirled in four monster trains over . 
Yorkshire, and set down on the beautiful cliffs and ravines of 
Scarborough. The day was divided between land and sea, 
and especially to those who had never before looked on the 
latter, was one of great enjoyment. The excursion tickets 
were presented by the firm to their workpeople and tenants. — 


‘¢Heaps anD Hanns THE WorLD or Lazsovr.”’ 
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| It was my lot to be stationed for some time in a part of. 
India infested by tigers, and I had, therefore, frequent 


_ ravages. There were few of the poorer classes, inhabiting 


the villages in my neighbourhood, who had not lost a relation, 
either killed in attacking a tiger, or, as was more common, 
carried off by a man-eater. The number of cattle devoured 
yearly was also enormous, and the ruin thereby occasioned 
among the unfortunate ‘‘ ryots,’’ imdependent of the loss of 
human life, became so serious, that Government was induced 
to offer a liberal reward for the head of every tiger killed. | 
Some idea may be formed of the havoc committed by tigers 
from the fact that, by official returns made to Government, it _ 
appeared that in one district alone 350 men and 24,000 
head of -cattle were destroyed in the course of four years; 
giving an average of nearly 90 men and 6,000 cattle per 

The general character of the tiger is that of a cowardly, 
treacherous, and bloodthirsty animal. But he occasionally 
displays extraordinary courage in his attack; and, when once 
in action, the obstinacy of his defence, and the silent game — 


with which he dies, cannot be exceeded. # The capricious 


nature of his ferocity sets at defiance all theories founded on 
individual instances. One sits crouched in his lair till hes 
shot to pieces, dying like a sullen savage, without making 
any effort either to charge or to escape. Another avoids — 
the combat at first, but, when wounded, becomes desperate, 


- and:fights to the last gasp. While a third will charge and 


attack the elephant before a shot has been fired. The sneak- 
ing solitary man-eater—generally an old tigress—either . 
makes off at the first alarm, and so eludes her pursuers, or 
lies close hid in some impenetrable thicket, fram whence 
nothing but fire.can drive her ; and even when fine has been 
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resorted to, I have known a tigress remain till half the hair 
was singed off her body before she could be induced to break 
cover. But let the rustle of a solitary footstep reach her ear, 
and the skulking brute is ready enough to come forth. She 
crawls to the edge of the thicket and looks round. It is only > 
an unarmed traveller. The hungry beast knows well that he 
is an easy prey, for many a human skeleton lies bleaching in 
her den; she creeps towards her unconscious victim with the 
soft and noiseless tread of a cat—her long tail switches from 
side to side—her sharp claws dart from their velvet sheath— 
the demon is roused within her, and glares in her flaming eye- 
balls—she throws herself forward with a lashing bound—and 
_ the stricken wretch is writhing in her fatal grasp; while with 
closed eyes and a low growl, expressive of savage delight, she 
sucks the warm blood from his mangled throat. 

A confirmed man-eater always lurks in the neighbourhood 
of villages, or close to some well-frequented read, and rarely 
preys upon any other animal than man. When a tiger thus 
quarters himself, almost at the doors of the inhabitants, a 
curse has indeed fallen upon them. The ryots cannot culti- — 
vate their fields, but at the risk of their lives. The women 
dare not fetch water from the well. And the persecuted 
labourers, returning at sunset from their daily toil, may be 
seen hurrying along with trembling speed, and uttering loud 
yells, in hopes of scaring their hidden foe. 

Peace and security are banished from that devoted village. 
Day after day some member of the little community dis- 
appears—the land is filling with mourning—and the death- 
lament comes swelling on the evening breeze, instead of the 
gay notes of the zittar, and the merry laugh of light-hearted 
maidens. The destroyer revels in blood, and becomes daily 
more open in his attacks. 

At length the patient Hindoo is roused to desperation. 
The young men of the village—each trusting that it may mot 
be his fate to fall in the encounter—bind themselves by an 
oath to avenge the death of their relations, and rid the,country 
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the heart of a lion, the constitution of a rhinoceros, and the 
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of this intolerable pest. Armed with swords and shields, thé 
forlorn hope surround the tiger’s lair, and rushing upon him 
simultaneously, they seldom fail to cut him to pieces; for the 
Hindoo when once roused to action has no fear of death. But 
this can only be accomplished when the tiger lies in low 
jungle ; and the victory is in general dearly enough purchased 
by a fearful expenditure of human life. 

If the tiger has taken up his quarters among sugar- canes, a 
or “‘ jawarry,”’ a species of grain which grows to the height of . 
ten feet, he is safe from any attack made by men on foot. It 
is impossible to dislodge him without the assistance of an 
elephant ; and the poor disheartened villagers must leave their — 
crops neglected till the unwelcome tenant chooses to depart. | 

It is on such occasions that the arrival of an European 
sportsman is hailed as a blessing from heaven; and it is in 
seeking out and destroying such fearful scourges to the human 
race, that the principal charm of a ee s life in India 
consists. 


Several castes of natives are “employed in the arduous “ilk 


- @angerous pursuit of finding tigers ; for in Western India the 


tiger-hunter never ‘beats for his game till it is traced into 
cover. Working on any other system would not only be 
rarely successful, but would spoil future sport, by driving 
from their usual haunts any tigers that iy happen to be 
in the neighbourhood. 

In almost every Indian village, there are one or more 
native hunters, who earn a precarious livelihood by killing 
game, or finding it for Europeans. | | 

Of these, the most famous are “ Bheels, ” a half savage 
race, who can follow a trail over the burning sands of Kandeish, 
with the unerring certainty of a bloodhound. 

Next to a good elephant, the chief essential of a sports- 
man’s establishment in a tiger country, is an experienced 
“ shikari ;”’ a fellow who ought fo have the eye of an eagle, 


patience of Job. 
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On arriving at a village near likely ground, the first care 
of a good *‘ shikéri”’ will be to ascertain if any bullocks have 
been carried off lately by tigers, and to proceed in his search — 
according to the information he may receive. If without any 
clue to guide him, he, with a party of assistants, scours the 
country, and examines every good cover within a circle of 
several miles. 

When a fresh track is found it is followed up—somietimnes 
for days and nights together—till a satisfactory account can 
be given of it: From one rayine to another, the broad foot- 
print is traced, sometimes deeply impressed in sand, at others 
so slightly marked on stony soil as to leave no trace visible 
to an European eye; but to the lynx-eyed “ Bheel,” the dis- 
placing of a pebble, the turning of a leaf, or the bruising of a 
blade of grass is sufficient, and he carries on his work, in 
silent confidence, to the last piece of jungle entered by the 
tiger. Having ascertained, by the closest scrutiny, that the 
animal has not passed through, the place is surrounded. 

The tiger is then said to be ‘“‘marked down.” Some- 

times the leading ‘ Bheel,” not satisfied with thus mark- 
ing down the tiger, follows up the trail till he obtains a view 
of the sleeping brute in his lair, when he retires with a step 
soft and noiseless as that of a tiger himself, and sends infor- 
mation to his employer. 
Ihave known a trail thus followed up ti Bheels ” for 
three consecutive days, and the tiger found at last. Nothing 
can surpass the keenness of vision, and the instinctive cer- 
tainty, with which these naked savages follow up their game. 
Beneath a blazing sun they have to pick out the faintest traces, 
over sand and rocks that glow like heated metal, and throw 
back upon any other eyes an intolerable glare of light. Yet 
day after day they toil with determined perseverance, not to — 
be daunted by fatigue, or foiled by disappointment; and rarely 
do me fail of success. — 
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‘of this intolerable pest. Armed with swords and shields, thé 
forlorn hope surround the tiger’s lair, and rushing upon him 


simultaneously, they seldom fail to cut him to pieces; for the 


‘Hindoo when. once roused to action has no fear of death. But | 


this can only be accomplished when the tiger lies in low 


_ jungle ; and the victory is in general dearly enough purchased 


by a fearful expenditure of human life. 
If the tiger has taken up his quarters among sugar-canes, 
or “‘ jawarry,’’ a species of grain which grows to the height of | 


ten feet, he is safe from any attack made by men on foot. It 


is impossible to dislodge him without the assistance of an 


elephant; and the poor disheartened villagers must leave their 


crops neglected till the unwelcome tenant chooses to depart. 

It is on such occasions that the arrival of an European 
sportsman is hailed as a blessing from heaven; and it is in 
seeking out and destroying such fearful scourges to the human 
race, that the principal charm of a sportsman’s amen in India 
consists. 

Several castes of natives are employed in the arduous and 
dangerous pursuit of finding tigers ; for in Western India the 
tiger-hunter never ‘beats, for his game till it is traced into 


cover. Working on any other system would not only be 


rarely successful, but would spoil future sport, by driving 
from their usual haunts any tigers that —— a to be 
in the neighbourhood. | 
- In almost every Indian village, there are one or more 
native hunters, who earn a precarious livelihood by killing 
game, or finding it for Europeans. 

Of these, the most famous are ‘ Bheels,” a half savage 


race, who can follow a trail over the burning sands of Kandeish, 


with the unerring certainty of a bloodhound. 

Next to a good elephant, the chief essential of a insets 
man’s establishment in a tiger country, is an experienced 
*‘ shikari ;” a fellow who ought to have the eye of an eagle, 
the heart of a lion, the constitution - a EREROUEEUS, and the 
patience of Job. 
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TIGERS. 


On arriving at a village near likely ground, the first care — 
of a good ‘‘shikari’’ will be to ascertain if any bullocks have 
been carried off lately by tigers, and to proceed in his search 
according to the information he may receive. If without any 
clue to guide him, he, with a party of assistants, scours the - 
country, and examines every ae cover within a circle of 
several miles. 

When a fresh track is found it is followed up—sometimes 
for days and nights together—till a satisfactory account can 
be given of it. From one rayine to another, the broad foot- 
print is traced, sometimes deeply impressed in sand, at others 
so slightly marked on stony soil as to leave no trace visible 
- to an European eye; but to the lynx-eyed ‘ Bheel,” the dis- 
placing of a pebble, the turning of a leaf, or the bruising of a 
blade of grass is sufficient, and he carries on his work, in 
silent confidence, to the last piece of jungle entered by the 
tiger. Having ascertained, by the closest scrutiny, that the 
animal has not passed through, the place is surrounded. 

The tiger is then said to be ‘‘marked down.” Some- 
times the leading ‘‘ Bheel,’”’ not satisfied with thus mark- 
ing down the tiger, follows up the trail till he obtains a view 
of the sleeping brute in his lair, when he retires with a step 
_ soft and noiseless as that of a tiger himself, and sends infor- 
mation to his employer. 

I have known a trail thus followed up by “ Bheels ” for 
three consecutive days, and the tiger found at last. Nothing 
can surpass the keenness of vision, and the instinctive cer- — 
tainty, with which these naked savages follow up their game. 
Beneath a blazing sun they have to pick out the faintest traces, 
over sand and rocks that glow like heated metal, and throw 
back upon any other eyes an intolerable glare of light. Yet 
day after day they toil with determined perseverance, not to 
be daunted by fatigue, or foiled by disappear and rarely 
do they fail of success. 
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«J WON'T rhe SERVANT.” 


CHAPTER I. 
Mary was the youngest daughter of respectable, though not 
very wealthy parents, living near London. Her father was a 
carpenter by trade, and being a good workman, and also a 
very steady man, he was not often out of employment ; and her 
mother had been, before she married, a servant in a noble- 
man’s family; she was a very good wife, and an excellent 
mother. They had only three children, Edward, Emma, and 
Mary, and these they strove, by God’s blessing, to train up in 
the “‘right way.” Edward used to help his father at his — 
work, and Emma was a servant in a very good family, but 


_ Mary had not long left school when our tale commenced. 


One day Mrs. Redman was cleaning up their little sitting- 
room, and Mary, as usual, was assisting her, when she said, 
‘‘T think, Mary, it is quite time that you began to think of 


doing something for yourself; you are now sixteen, and quite 


old enough to be ina situation. J was that age when I first 
went to service.” 
“But J’m not going to service, mother,” replied Mary. 
Not going to service !”’ exclaimed her mother; what are 
u thinking of; what do you mean to do then? I was a 


servant, and your sister is a servant, and very happy too.”’ 


“Well, mother, I won’t be a servant, then,” said Mary. _ 
Mrs. Redman was very indignant at this last remark, and © 


feeling very angry with her daughter, was just going to give 


her a long lecture, when she thought it better not to argue the 
point, but try if possible to get out of her quietly how she — 
really intended to earn a livelihood. She was one of those 
women who, knowing she had succeeded so well in her mode 


Of ils, Senciod har daughter aunt matter of course follow 


her example. 
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MARY REDMAN. 


‘‘ Well, Mary, are you thinking of getting married, as you 
say you won’t be a servant; for the young girls now-a-days 
seem to think of nothing else? But you remember hearing 
your father tell us the other evening of that young fellow in 
his shop, who was just nineteen, and went and married a 
foolish bit of a girl only seventeen, and of course he hadn’t 
_ enough to keep a wife; so now her father has to keep them 
both, or they would starve. I hope you are not going to do 
anything so ridiculous as that.’’ 

“Qh no, mother, I’m not going to get married. I shan’t 
marry till I can find some one that can keepme. No, mother; 
I thought of being amilliner.” 
‘¢ A milliner, child!’’ exclaimed her mother. ‘‘ Have you 

any taste for millinery ?”’ 

‘¢T don’t know, mother; I think I have. . 
_ “ Well, my dear,” said her mother, “ you can’t buy taste ; 
and, then, it’s a very expensive business.” 

no, mother,” said Mary; ‘ Luey‘Larkins i is a milliner, 
and she says it’s not very expensive.”’ 

‘‘T don’t like Lucy Larkins,” said her mother; ‘she is a 
very forward kind of girl, and nota nice companion for you. I 
wish you had never made her acquaintance; it is her, I’m 
afraid, who is putting these foolish ideas into your head.”’ 

‘Oh no, she isn’t,” said Mary; ‘only she told me the 
other day it was a very nice business, and very genteel; and 
she thought a servant was not genteel.” 

_  Genteel!’’ said her mother, getting very excited. “* What 
have you to do with gentility, further than being respectable — 
and honest, and such like? What do you mean by ‘not 
being genteel’ ?’ I never heard of such a thing. 

Just at this moment John Redman came in to his dinner, and 
Mary had to bustle about to get itready, and the conversation 
‘was dropped. 

“‘ Mary, my dear, what are you thinking of?” said ee 
father, the same evening after the conversation above.recorded ; 
‘‘ you look very serious.’ 


rs, 


306 MARY REDMAN. 
“T was thinking, father,” said Mary, “about my going to 
work.” 


dy 


‘“‘T am very glad to eae you say so,’ replied her father, 
for I have the same thing myself for 
some weeks past.’ 
Yes,” said her mother, joining in: ‘‘ what do you think ? 
She wants to be a milliner! JZ never heard of such a thing.” 
‘* A milliner!”’ said her father, holding up his hands in 
astonishment; ‘‘ who put that idea in your head ?” 
%Qh that Miss Lucy Larkins, of course,” said his wife, 
‘< fine lady that she is.”’ 
** Lucy is too fond of dress to be a companion of my Mary’s, I 
think,”’ said her father gently; ‘‘ she is never hardly at home, 
and her mother has often told me she wished she had never 


A | let her be a 

Bi: ‘Dear father,” said Mary, imei him, “I don’t 
_ want to make you angry, or to disobey you, but I can’t be a a 


servant; I should run away the first opportunity.” 
‘‘ Well, Mary, if you have made up your mind, I suppose 
it is no use to thwart you; but mind this, if I get you into a 
milliner’s, you must stick to it; I will have no changing; no 
being a milliner one year, and a servant the next, and some- 
thing else the next; you must work hard whatever you are, 
and try to get to the top of the tree.” | 
‘< Of course, father, I would do my best.” 
‘¢ Then I must look out and see if I can hear of anything — 
in that line; though it will cost a pretty penny to _—_——— 
you. ew, good night, and may God bless you.” 
“Good night, dear father,’’ said Mary, kissing him; ‘‘ you 
are very good, and I will try and be the same.” 
Nothing very particular happened during the next three 
- months, except that John had succeeded in getting his 
daughter apprenticed to a very good milliner’s, and we now 
find Mary preparing to leave home; she is to be with Madame 
Danvers for twelve months, after which she ought to be able 
to earn something for herself. Mary is very delighted, of 
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MARY REDMAN. 307 


course, at ‘the thought of going away, and her friend Lucy 
tells her it will do her a great deal of good, make her a woman, 
and get a few of her foolish ideas out of her head; and so 
Mary, like the young prodigal, is anxious to get away from 
the parental roof and from home influences, so as to be able 
‘‘to do as she likes.’’ Foolish idea, she thinks she will be 
much happier when she has no one to look after her, and 
when she can be, at least partly, her own mistress. However, 
we shall see. Black Monday comes at last, and Mary, amidst 
many tears, says ‘‘ good-bye” to all at home. She is not 
going very far, though it seems a long way, and she will not 
be able to go home very often. Her father, wishing her 
good-bye, hoped she would be a steady girl, keep away from 
bad companions, and above all not to forget to read her Bible ; 
all which injunctions Mary promised faithfully to carry out, 
and very shortly she was at Madame Danvers’s. 

After two or three days, Mrs. Redman received the follow- 
ing letter from her daughter :-— 

‘‘My Dearest Morner,—As I promised to send you a letter 
soon, I am going to write you a short one now, but I haven't 
much time for writing. I arrived here quite ssafely, and 
Madame (the girls call her Madame for shortness) received me 

very kindly. I like her very much at present; she showed me 
_where I am to sleep, which is in the same room with four 
other girls, and afterwards she gave me some worktodo. Oh 
such work, it almost frightened me, it was so light and fine. 
There are eight young ladies besides myself, and from what 1 
have seen of them I think I shall like them very much. We 
get up at seven o’clock, have breakfast at eight, and go into 
the work-room at nine; then have dinner at one, go to work 
again from half-past one till five, then again from half-past 
five till it is time to close the shop, which they do between 
eight and nine. Madame serves in the shop, and the head 
workwoman looks after us; she is very cross and rather old, 
and none of the girls seem to like her very much; when she 
is out of the room we can have a good laugh, but when she is 
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508 MARY REDMAN. 

in we daren’t hardly look at each other. Thank dear father 
for all his kindness to me, and I can hardly be grateful enough 
to you, dearest, for all the nice things you put in my box. 
Didn’t the girls like my cake! we had such a feast the other 
evening! ‘There’s a fruiterer’s next door, and after eight 
o’clock in the evening he almost gives his fruit away, so we 
went and bought some, and had the cake as well; it was so 
nice, and they did seem to enjoyit so. Givemy love to Emma 
when you'see her, and also to father and Edward, and accept 
the same 


‘¢ From your affectionate child, 
“Mary.” 
“P.8.—I will write again soon if I can.” 


Beauty or tHe Sea.—If mere beauty of appearance is in question, the 
waters need not yield the palm of loveliness to the land. The deep 
has its butterflies as well as the air. Fire-flies flit through its billows 
as ther terrestrial representatives dance and gleam amidst the foliage 
of a tropical forest. Little living lamps are hung in the waves, and pour | 
out their silvery radiance from vital urns, which are replenished as / 
fast as exhausted. The transparency of some of the inhabitants of the 
waters gives them an appearance of fairy workmanship which is perfectly 
enchanting. The Globe Beroe (Cydippe pileus) resembles a little sphere 
of the purest ice, about the size of a nutmeg. It is furnished with two 
long, slender, curving tentacles, each of which bears a number of filaments,. 
twisted in a spiral form along one of its sides. Eight bands are seen. 
to traverse the surface of this animated orb, running from pole to pole 
like Times of longitude on a terrestrial globe. To these bands are 
attached a number of little plates, which serve the purpose of paddles; — 
for the creature can work them so as to propel itself through the waters, 
and either proceed in a straight line, or, like a steam-boat, turn in any 
direction; or, unlike that vessel, whirl round on its axis and shoot 
downwards with infinite grace and facility. But, not to dwell upon 
the beauty of the mechanism, is there not something fascinating in the 
idea.of crystalline creatures ?>—Dr. Robert Vaughan. 
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Friend, come wp higher.” 


Day was fading in the city, 
And the clocks had just struck four, 
‘While the street-lamps, burning ghastly, 
Made one feel the darkness more. 
_ There was hum of many voices. 

_ In the busy, noisy street ; 
Rumbling wheels in ceaseless motion, — 
Pattering of passing feet. 
Each and all intent and eager, 

Some for pleasure, some for gain ; 

For the great world little heedeth 
Stifled cries for unseen pain. 


Cheerless looked the foggy city ; 
Still more cheerless was the room 
Far above, where one dim candle 
— Struggled vainly with the gloom. 
He was dying! yes, he knew it; 
He had crept away to die ; 

No one knew him in the city, 
None had listened to his cry. 


Now it was too late; but never 

Did he murmur at his lot. 
‘<No one’s business was to help him, 
No one’s fault he was forgot. _ 
There was One who fed the ravens, 
He had fed him hitherto ; 

Why then should he now distrust him 
For the days that were so few ?” 

So he lay upon his pallet, 

All untended, all alone; 

_ And his breathing grew more heavy, 

_ And his limbs grew cold as stone. 
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COME UP HIGHER.” 


And the murmur from the city 
Fell unheeded on hisear; 


He was sleeping now, and Nene 


- Scenes of childhood once so dear. 


Then he seemed to see a banquet 


_ Given by a mighty king ; 


Lords and ladies there assembled, 

And he watched them wondering. 
In his poor and shabby garments, 
He was there among them all; 


No one heeded, no one saw him > 


At the bottom of the hall. 


But he saw the king—oh, wonder! 

See! the king has looked at him, 
And through all the crowds he beckons — 
To him, and to none but him. ) 

Still he looks at him and beckons— 

In his look there is no ire; 

Through the silence, dear and nintiets 


- Sounds his voice, ‘‘ My friend, come higher.” 


He has heard him, he has answered ; 
Now he goes to meet the king— __ 
Then there was a sound at midnight 

As of angels on the wing. . 

Morning dawned upon the city, 

And the tide of men anew © 


‘Flowed through all the streets and alleys, 
Just as it was used to do. 


Just as usual, no one missed him, — 

No one guessed that in the night, 

While the city slumbered silent, 

He had changed the gloom for light, 
“Higher up” the King had called him— 


_ He was far above them now ; 


They were toiling, he was resting, — 


_ Care could no more chafe his brow. | G. 8. 
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ae late Bishop Mackenzie, i in a letter si a el teen 
describes the method of travelling in waggons drawn by oxen > 
in Natal :—*‘ The body of the waggon is not unlike an English" 
one, only narrower and I think longer. From the sides there 
‘springs a roof, supported by semicircular arches of wood and 
consisting of canvas. The sides and roof are very strong, as 
indeed they had need be. ‘There is a pole, and six or seven 
pairs of oxen, constituting a ‘span,’ draw it by means of 
yokes. The yoke is a piece of a pole about four inches in 
diameter, and long enough to reach across the necks of two 
oxen; then there are two pieces of wood stuck into it at each 
end which pass down on each side of the neck of each bullock 
80 as to keep the top piece in its place. These pieces are 
about as thick and as broad as your hand. They passin front 
of the shoulder; and I thought at first the beast pushed 
against them in drawing just as a horse pushes against the 
collar with his shoulder; but I soon found that their only use 
is to keep the top piece from slipping off the neck, and the 
draught arises from the pressure of a hump above the shoulder — 
against the said top piece or pole. The Cape oxen have all 
this hump, without which they could not be used for drawing, 


at any rate not half so well. Well! you have perhaps seven 


such yokes with a pair of oxen under each—we hear of oxen 
putting the neck under the yoke (you would not so speak of a 
collar)—and a strong chain, or a rope made of thongs of skin, 
passes forward from the end of the pole, and is fastened by a 
short rope to the middl each yoke. So when the driver 
says ‘ Trekk’ the oxen 90 on and the waggon follows. Heis 
provided with a long whip, which gives very severe cuts some- 
times. They make no difficulty about going over stones very 
much larger than one’s head, so that the jolting which ensues 
may be conceived to be considerable. They are generally 
provided with large clumsy shoe-drags, and I am told that 
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sometimes three wheels are dragged in going down a steep: 


hill; they would drag all four, only they say that the waggon 
would be unmanageable, and might twist round so as to stand 
across the road, in which case it would upset. | 

The oxen have no means of holding back in going down hill, 
so the only thing to be done is to run to the bottom as soon as 
possible, and try to keep onthe road. We had one instance on 
our way, when both I and my companion thought we should 
haveanupset. Hesaid quite coolly, ‘1 think we shall have an 
upset, butit will not be a bad one.’ Lut they say the road we 
were travelling is a prodigy of goodness. The main advantage 
in using oxen here is, | imagine, because their feeding costs 
nothing. The country as you go along is quite open, and 


generally covered with grass, and the oxen are simply turned 


loose to graze in the morning before starting and at the halts 
which they make once or twice in the course of the day. The 
land belongs to some person, but there is very little cultiva- 
tion ; indeed you see an acre or two with forage growing, and 
then you go on for two miles without seeing a house Gr a 
sign of life except a Kaffir kraal or two on the side of the 
opposite hill.”’ | | 


SELY-EDUCATION.—Costly apparatus and splendid cabinets have no 


magical power to make scholars. As a man is in all circumstances, under 


God, the master of his own fortune, so he is the maker of his own mind. 


The Creator has so constituted the human intellect that it can only grow 
by its own action : it will certainly and necessarily grow. Every man must 
therefore educate himself. His books and teacher are but helps; the 
work is his. A man is not educated until he has the ability to summon, 
in an emergency, his mental powers in vigorous exercise to: effect its 
proposed object. It is not the man who has scen the most, or read the 
most, who can do this; such a one is in danger of being borne down, 


like a beast of burden, by an overloaded mass of other men’s thoughts. | 


Nor is it the man who can boast merely of native vigour and capacity. 
The greatest of all warriors who went to the siege of Troy had not 
the pre-eminence because nature had given him strength, and he carried 


the largest bow, but because self-discipline had taught him how 


bend it.— Wedste;. 
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Closing Seenes. 


DEATH OF LEO X. 


- Or the two hundred and sixty popes that have occupied the 
papal chair, no one is so frequently mentioned by Protestants 


as Pope Leo X. This no doubt arises from the fact that he 


was pope at the time that that great religious awakening, 
called the Reformation, commenced. Leo was designed for the 
church from his infancy; at the early age of seven years he 


received the tonsure; and when only thirteen he was nomi- 


nated to the cardinalate. temunerative offices, both secular 


and sacred, were heaped upon him; he was made Governor of 


Perugia; the entire command of the papal army was com- 


mitted to him, and he appeared at the battle of Ravenna as 


the pope’s legate. On that occasion he was taken prisoner; 
but when the soldiers knew that he was the pope’s repre- 
sentative, they showed the most superstitious veneration for 
his person. He was elected to the papacy in 1513, when he 
was in the thirty-eighth year of his age, but, having spent so 
many years in a mixture of secular pleasure with sacred duties, 


he continued to indulge himself in whatever his heart desired 


after his elevation. 

Perhaps no person, whether in the papal chair or out of it, 
has attracted so much attention as Leo X., and we cannot 
wonder that there exists a great difference among historians as 


to his moral character. It must, however, be said that when 


his friends have sang his praises to the utmost of their ability, 
they are compelled to acknowledge that he knew very little 
about religion, had a very slight inclination to piety, was pas- 
sionately fond of the chase, and derived great pleasure from 
the lowest species of buffoonery. In his character as a tem- 
poral prince, they admit that he made use of treachery against 
his adversaries; that, under the plea of freeing the church 
from usurpers, he became an usurper himself; and on the pre- 
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text of punishing the guilt of others, he was himself guilty of 
creat atrocities. 

It is very likely that the treachery of the pontiff had roused 
in the mind of some one, who had suffered, a determination 
for revenge. <A few weeks before his death, a person unknown 


and disguised informed him that an attempt would be made _ 


to poison him, not in his food but by his linen. Leo replied 
with great emotion, “that if it was the will of God that he 
should die, he should submit to it; but that he should use all the 
precaution in his power.”’ In the course of a few days he fell sick, 
and complained that he was suffering from an internal burning. 


He lingered till Sunday the first day of December, 1521, and 


then died, declaring with his last breath that he had been 
poisoned. When a Catholic is supposed to be near death, he 
is anointed with holy oil, and special prayers for the forgive- 
ness of his sins are repeated. This sacrament is called extreme 
unction, and it is considered to be of essential importance by 
the Roman Church. In the case of Leo X. the progress of 


disease, or the influence of poison, was so rapid at last, that. 


before arrangements could be made for the performance of 
these ceremonies his soul was summoued before its Judge. 


Before the body was interred, a consistory, composed of twenty-— 


nine cardinals, was held, and it was decided that the medical 
attendants should open the body and examine it. They did so, 
and reported that poison was certainly the cause of death. 
Leo X. was buried the next day after his death. The obsequies 
were performed without any extraordinary pomp, and the 
funeral panegyric was such a rude and illiterate composition 
that it has not been preserved. There were some sincere 
mourners. Leo had been a kind friend to the poor; the 
learned and ingenious everywhere partook largely of his libe- 


rality, and these, as well as the populace of Rome in general, | 


manifested unbounded signs of grief. 
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Israclites and thew Neighbours. 


Tue Pranicrans.—Under this name are included the people 
who lived in the district lying between the sea and Mount 
Lebaron. Many important towns were contained in this strip, 
but Tyre and Sidon are those with which the Israelites had 
chiefly todo. Sidon existed long before Tyre, and was known 
by the name of ‘great Sidon” before the Israelites obtained 
possession of the Promised Land. It was in the portion that 
fell to the tribe of Asher; but the inhabitants could not be 
driven out by the newcomers. Tyre, also, was a strong city at 
that time, though it is not specially mentioned as being among 
the cities that resisted the tribe of Asher. It is called the 
daughter of Sidon, because it was founded by a colony from — 
that city. The inhabitants of these two cities were remark- 
able for their ability. Many of the most exquisite pieces of 
workmanship in the Temple of Solomon were wrought by a 
man of Tyre, ‘‘ who was filled with wisdom, and understand- 
ing, and cunning, to work all works in brass.’” Solomon also 
desired his friend Hiram, king of Tyre, to allow his subjects, 
the Zidonians, to prepare the cedar for the Temple, giving as 

his reason that ‘‘none were skilled to hew timber lke the 
Zidonians.” Tyre was better situated for commerce than 
Sidon, and when the kingdom of Judah was preparing for 
captivity Tyre was in the very height of her glory. “ Her 
merchants were princes, her traffickers were the honourable of 
the earth. She heaped up silver as the dust, and fine gold as 
the mire of the streets.” The twenty-seventh chapter of 
Ezekiel contains a vivid description of the extent of her- traffic 
and the glory of her citizens. With all. their wealth and in- 
gvenuity, these people were yet ignorant of the true God. 
Hiram, the lover of David and the friend of Solomon, seems 
not to have been ignorant of Israel's God; but, there can be 
no doubt, idolatry abounded in the country even then—indeed, 
in the days when judges ruled over Israel, Ashtoreth was 
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316 THE ISRAELITES AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS, 


worshipped by the Phoenicians. This was one of the nations 
concerning which the Lord had said, ‘‘ Ye shall not go into 
them ;’”’ yet, from among the worshippers of Ashtoreth, the 
goddess of the Zidonians, Solomon chose a wife, and then 
joined with her in burning incense and offering sacrifice to her 
idol. After idolatry had divided Israel into two distinct na- 
tions, a closer intimacy was opened between the Phoenicians 
and the kings of Israel. Ahab took to wife Jezebel, the 
daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zidonians. This connection 
led to a fuller imitation of the northern idolatries; for Jezebel 
brought with her a determination to extend the worship of 
her gods, and she honoured four hundred of their priests with 
a seat at her own table. Through the sinful complacency of 
Jehoshaphat, the kingdom of Judah became connectéd by 
marriage with this idolatrous nation, and the downfall both of 
Israel and Judah was accelerated thereby. When Judah went 
into captivity, many of the neighbouring nations took cruel 
advantage of her distress; and among the transgressions of 
Tyre their conduct on that occasion was marked out by the Lord 
for special punishment. Sidon has been repeatedly captured 
and destroyed, and it is now an insignificant city; its streets 
are narrow, crooked, and dirty, and its harbour is choked up 
with sand. Tyre rose to the greatest height of magnificence. 
Tyre was the greatest sinner, and the punishment decreed 
against it was that it should be ‘“‘like the top of a rock, a 


place tospread nets upon.” ‘Tyre is now a small city, where a. 


few nen live who make its coast ‘“‘a ‘place for the spread- 
ing of nets.’ | H. 


Deatu—tue Destiny oy Aii.—It is as natural to die as to be born; 
and to a little child, perhaps, the one is as painful as the other. He that dies 
in an earnest pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot blood, who, for the 
time, scarce feels the hurt: and therefore, a mind fixed and bent upon 
somewhat that is good, doth avert the dolours of death. But, above all, 
believe it, the sweetest canticle is “‘ Nunc dimittis,’” when a man hath 
obtained worthy ends and expectations. Death hath this also—that it 
openeth the gate of fame, and extinguisheth envy.— Bacon. | 
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Where well-nizh every good is won 


Little Chings. 


Tue flower is small that decks the field, 
The bee is small that bends the flower, 


But flower and bee alike may yield 


Food for a thoughtful hour. 


Essence and attributes of each 
For ends profound combine ; 


And all they are, and all they teach, 


Springs from the mind Divine. 


Is there who scorneth little things ? 
As wisely might he scorn to eat 3 
The food that bounteous Autumn brings — 
In little grains of wheat. 


Methinks, indeed, that such an one 


Few pleasures upon earth will find, 


From little things combined. 


The lark that in the morning air 
Amid the sunbeams mounts and sings; 


“What lifted her so lightly there ?— 


Small feathers in her wings. 


What form, too, then the beauteous dyes 
With which all nature oft is bright, 

Meadows and streams, woods, hills, and skies ?— 
Minutest waves of light. 


And when the earth is sere and sad 
From summer’s over-fervid reign, 

How is she in fresh beauty clad 7?— 
By little drops of rain. 
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318 .. LITTLE THINGS. 


Yea, and the robe that Nature weaves, 
Whence does it every robe surpass ?-— 
From little flowers, and little leaves, 


And little blades of grass. 


O sure, who scorneth little things, 
If he were not a thoughtless elf, 
Far above all that round him springs, 
Would scorn his little self. 


Tue Sunpay Boox or Poetry. 


ExavisirE or: NAature.—Light passes from the sun to the 
earth, a space of ninety-five millions of miles, in eight minutes, and the 
beams of the smallest taper are visible at sea, in a dark night, for at least 
three miles: so that the particles of light instantancously fill a spherical 
space of six miles,in diameter, or 1,130,976 cubical miles. Instances of the 
exquisite subtlety of nature are infinite. ‘That so small a drop of ink ina 
pen should be drawn out into so many letters or lines, as we find it; that 
silver, gilt upon its external surface, should be drawn to such a vast length 
of gilded wire ; that so very small a worm as that found in the skin should 
have a spirit, and a peculiar structure and organization of different parts; 
that a little saffron should tinge a whole hogshead of water; thata little civet 
er musk should filla large chamber with its odour; that such a great cloud 


of smoke.should be raised from a little incense ; that the exact differences. 


of sounds should be every way conveyed through the air, and even through 
the holes and pores of wood and water (though much weakened, indeed, 
in the passage), and be reflected with great distinctness and velocity ; that 
light and colour should so suddenly pass through such a bulk of solid 
matter, as glass, or of a fluid, as water, yet so as at the same time to convey 


a great and exquisite variety of images, even though the light suffers refrac- . 


tion and reflection; that the loadstone should operate through all kinds of 
bodies, even the most compact and solid ; and what is still more wonderful, 
that in all these cases the action of one thing does not greatly hinder the 
action of another, in a neutral or indifferent medium, such as the air 1s. 
Thus cold, heat, and ma genetical virtues, all pass through the air at once, 
without obstructing.one another, as if each of them had its own separate 
way or passage, so as to prevent impinging against, mecting with, or 
obstructing one another.—Bacon. 
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Anecdotes of the Great and Good. 


xn. Warts.—The following acrostic was written by the poet when a 
very little boy, probably under term years of age :— 
I_am.a vile polluted lump of earth ; 
So I’ve continued ever since my birth: 
Although Jehovah grace does daily give me, 
As sure this monster, Satan, will deceive me: 
C ome, therefore, Lord, from Satan’s claws release me, 
W ash me in thy blood, O Christ, 
And grace divine impart ; 
T hen search and try the corners of my heart, 
T hat I,.in all things, may be fit to do 
Service to Thee, and sing Thy praises too. | 
- Lancaster.—The method of instruction which is called “ The Lancas- 
terian System,’’ was originated by Joseph Lancaster, the son of a Chelsea 
pensioner. After he had been before the public for some time, King 
George IIT. sent for him, and, having heard an exposition of the new 
system, expressed his great approval. ‘Please thy Majesty,” said Lan- 
caster, who stood uncovered in the king’s presence, “if the system mects 
with thy Majesty’s approbation, I can go through the country and lecture 


on the system, and have no doubt but in a few months I shall be able to 


cive thy Majesty an account where ten thousand poor children are being 
educated, and some of my youths instructing them.” The king was so 
well pleased with the earnest and good man, that he promised £100 an- 
nually for himself, £50 for his queen, and £25 for each of the princesses. 

Bisuor Brvertper.—When on his death-bed this pious prelate was 
quite unable to recognise any of his former friends. As one after another 
presented himself the same answer was returned, “ I do not know you.” 
Even his wife could obtain from him no token of recognition. At Iast one 
present said, “ Bishop Beveridge, do you know the Lord Jesus Christ ?”’ 
The mention of that name revived him, and he exclaimed, “ Jesus Christ! 
() yes, I have known him these forty years! precious Saviour, he is my 
only hope.” 

Perer THE Great.—In the character of this great man some failings 


existed which may lead us to question his nght to a place among the good. 


Yet, remembering the circumstances in which he lived, and the great good 
he was the instrument of bringing about, Christian charity refuses to ex- 
‘lude him. Healways paid a high regard to religious duties, and regularly 
attended divine service wherever he resided. In his quiet lodgings at 


Zaardam, he had a small closet to which he regularly retired ‘for devo- 
tional purposes. Many years after, he paid a visit to his old lodgings. He 
kept his attendants waiting while he again entered his little closet, and 
there in secret devotion he spent half-an-hour. 
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320 | USEFUL STATISTICS. 


Cotumsvs.—During eight years of bittcr disappointment, this eminent 
navigator wandered from place to place, leading his little son Diego by 
the hand, and striving to obtain a little bread by selling maps and charts 
that he had himself made. At last he received support from Queen 
Isabella, of Spain, and arrangements were made for setting out on that 
important voyage which resulted in the discovery of the New World, 
Columbus was grave and circumspect in his words and actions, and very 
attentive to the duties of religion. He believed that he was acting under 
the special guidance of the Saviour. On Thursday the 2nd of August, 
1492, he and his crew, which consisted of about one hundred men, went 
in solemn procession to the monastery of Rabida, where, after confessing 
their sins and receiving absolution, they partook of the Holy Sacrament. 

AnnE Askew.—The husband of this lady was a bigoted Roman Catholic, 
and he was the cause of his wife’s trial for heresy. She was treated with 
great inhumanity ; even the rack was applied to her with more severity 
than was usual. After suffering the most intense pain that her perse- 
cutors could inflict, she was offered pardon if she would recant. She 
calmly answered, ‘‘ I came not here to deny my Lord and Master.” 


‘Useful Statistics. 


CoaL Fretps.—The extent of the coal fields of France is 864,850 acres, | 


and their annual production about ten million of tons. The coal fields of 


the British Isles are four times as extensive as those of France, and they 
produce nearly nine times as much coal annually. The difference will 
appear the more striking when we remember that France i is nearly twice 
the size of the British Isles. Our coal fields are ten times the area of 
those of Belgium, which produce exactly the same quantity as those of 
France. The Spanish coal fields are the least productive of any in Europe, 
yielding about one ton per acre, while those of Belgium average 26 tons per 
acre. Here, again, there is a striking contrast in the extent:of the two coun- 
tries ; Spain having an area of 196,000 square miles, while Belgium has only 
11,366 square miles. The coal fields of France, Belgium, Prussia, Saxony, 
Austria, Bohemia, and Spain, are together one-half less than those of the 
British Isles, and their united productions bear even a smaller proportion. 
The most extensive coal fields in the world are those of North America, 
which cover 74,130,000,000 acres ; but even those, which are nearly twenty 
times the size of our own, do not produce one-fourth of the coal ; indeed, 
it is probable that the annual produce of the coal fields of the British 
Isles amounts to more than half the produce of the entire globe. 
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Scripture Biography ; comprising the Names mentioned 
Old and New Testament. By E. Copley. 8vo. §s., cloth 
oaras. 


Sunday School, The. By Louisa Davids. 35.5 cloth 


boards. 


Sunday School Handbook; or, Directions for the 


Establishment and Manigement of Sunday Schools, with Ground 
Plans, &c. 8d., cloth. 


Teacher’s Friend, The. Edited by Rev. Samuel 6 


Green, B.A., containing Addresses to Children, Lessons for Infant and 


Scripture Classes, and Sketches of Sermons for Separate Services. Is., 
cloth boards. 


Todd's Sunday School Teacher, desi gned to aid in 


Elevating and Perfecting the Sunday School System. 2s., cloth 
boards ; gilt edges. 2s. 6d. 


Young Men's Class, The ; or, Practical Suggestions on 


the arr and Menegement of Adult Classes in Sunday Schools. 
By W. S. Blackett. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d.; 2s. gilt. 


Youth's Cabinet of Instruction and Amusement, The. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY. 


MR. WILLIAM STOKES, Lecturer on Memory at the Royal 
Polytechnic, and in the Science and Art Department of the Crystal Palace, 
calor private, class, and school lessons. A Memory Class for Ladies and 
entlemen is formed at Mr. Stokes’s residence, 15, Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, W., every Tuesday at 3 o'clock; and another at 8: ae 
for Extemporaneous ‘and Impromptu Speaking ; 
Lectures, Speeches, &c., without notes ; History, Chronology, caihesiin 
&c. ‘The System complete in Three Lessons. Sunday School Teachers 
find this System of inestimable value. To be had of all Booksellers, 


“Stokes on Memory,” One Shilling ; also, ‘‘Stokes’s Pictorial habet,”’ 
the quickest way in the world of teaching Children their letters : ovelty 


of great beauty (graciously inspected by the Queen), One Shilling. Pub- 


by Houston & Wricnt. 


‘Fourth Edition, 27th Thousand, ls. loth, ls. 6d. superior 

mg 
Tas STEPPING-STONE TO HOMCOPATHY AND 
HEALTH. 


By E. H. Ruppockx, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.M. Lond., Author of the 
Homa@oraTHic Mrcum oF MopRRN AND iSurceky,”’ 
&c., &c.—In a great measure re-written, embodying the results of the 
atithor’s more extend experience. 

‘“‘ A copy should be in every home.’’— Wesleyan Times. 


Jarrotp & Sons, Paternoster Row, London: and Norwich. 
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Sheet B, containing 15 tickets. 


New and Improved Series of Reward Tickets. : 
SUPERIOR COLOURED SHEET TICKETS, 


At Twopence per Sheet. 


No. 1, containing 12 tickets on a sheet. | No. 4, containing 30 tickets on a sheet. 
No. 2, , containing 15 tickets on a sheet. | No. 5, containing 36 tickets on a sheet. 
No. 3, , containing 20 tickets on a sheet. | No. 6, containing 64 tickets on a sheet. 


At ¥ourpence per Sheet. 


: Sheet E, containing 36 tickets. 
Sheet C, containing 20 tickets. Sheet F, containing 64 tickets, 


“They are the most elegant and artistic in design of anything of the kind 
we have ever seen. We should recommend every Sunday School Committee 
to send for one set as specimens; we have no doubt of their general atop | 
when once seen.”’— Patriot. | 


“We know of nothing so admirably adapted for the purpose, and yet so 


_ Sheet A, containing 12 tickets. | Sheet D, containing 30 tickets. 


_ cheap, as the new set of Reward Tickets just brought out by the Union, which 


are well deserving of notice by all those who adopt the system.” —Lancashire 
Sunday School Union Record. 


REWARD TICKETS, 
Containing one verse of Scripture each... Red or black, 3d. per gross. 


COLOURED PICTURE REWARD TICKETS 


IN PACKETS. 
TI'wenty in a packet, 4d. 


8 A very pretty set, forming very handsome presents for good conduct or 
diligence, on subjects varied between Scriptural and Moral. ”’. Wesleyan Times. 


SELECT MUSIC _—_ THE YOUNG. 


Part Part 22. , 
148. The Snow. : | | 186. Jesus, we Thy Lambs would be. 
149. The Beautiful Land. © 156. The Rest Day. — 
150. Shall we meet beyond the River? | 157. The Pilgrims. 
151. The Fountain. | 158. Little Things. 
152. Closing Day. | : | 169. God of our Youth. 
153. The Echo Chorus. _ | 160. Swect Rest in Heaven. 
154. Hymn for a New Year. 161. Dark Night away hath rolled. 


i 162. Golden Shore. 
Nos. 1 to 22, One Penny each. | 


Volume I., containing the first sixteen numbers, 1s. 8d., cloth boards. 


WORDS TO “SELECT MUSIC.” 


One Penny, or 8s. per 100, paper covers; 12s. per 100, paper-cloth ; 
16s. per 100, limp cloth. 


THE TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE. 


A Beautifully Illuminated Card, price Threepence. To be given to a Sunday 
School Teacher on being | elected to that important and responsible office. — 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UN ION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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Rev. 

SAMUEL Co EY, AL eached. o 


Descriptive, By the late: Joserm 
Rcheol Union, Revised and Illustrated Kidition.; Wath; 
a Map: and numerows ions. ‘fall 


THE GOOD STEWARD, | By Miss. 


“ Let our this bdok and study it devoutly: and 
fully, and we feeb confident théy -will be arouse to somethmg@oot 
appreciation of the honour ‘and! dignity of their ‘position 
in faith mud pray er, ‘with a defined before: the wilk be thei< 
extension of Christ’» kingdom+by using their best efforts to kead*the 
ones to a knowledge why of salvation t through a crucified 
Redecman.' Lancashire Suniiay aqui hart 
“Every teacher nki he the | for a_careful stir “ae 
OWS th school rs, 40. add this fo 
other handbooks, and so to familiarize themse! ith its “as ti” 
make them their own Sunday School Teachers 


Magazine. 
“The fruit of ales and large 
wit As at 


Or, the Seasons ini Palestine, as Tilustrative-of: Scripture, 

In fea: swith mari ‘Exigravirigs, cloth, Fe 
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‘70 VISITORS TO\WATERING PLACES AND-OTHERS, 


Tho following will be foxind | adaisably adapted for distribution by the way. 
side, on the wen-shore, or in the Sunday. and the young 


PICTURE LEAVES. 


§ Series, Nos. 1—30; Second Series, 31—54; adapted for circulation 
among children, Price 6d. per 100, 250-in a packet, assorted, Is.” 


1; The Lighthouse: 29. Phosbe Downs and her Dog. 
2, The Useful Girl. 30. The Fox. | 
3. The Sp ee '| 31. Robert Raikes; or, How Sunday 
4. The Schools began. 
5.,Content and Discontent... 32. Thomas Chalmers... .., 4 
6. The English Peasant Girl. 3. William Greenfield. 
Boa,Constrictor, 34. Speckleback and her Chickens, 
Indian Prince. —§ | 35. Our Baby. 
°. The Boy and his Rabbits. | 36. Thank God for this Doll. 
10; The Arab. | 37. Why the Bible don’t - more, 
11, * My Mother never hears Tales.” | 38. The Heron. 
12, The Lobster. 39. The Ant-eater. 
13. The North American tadians. 40. Isaac Watts. 
14, The Children’s Friend. _. 41. The Finger-post. 
15, Listening to 'Tempters, 42. Elephant Hunting. 
16, The New Zealanders. _ | 43, Charlie and Katie. 
17. A Lesson all Alive. 44. Down in a Coal Mine. 
18.-The Beaver.’ 45. Perseverance. 
19. The Greeks. | 46. The Old Clock. 
20, Climbing for the Bird’s Nest. . | 47. The Compass. 
21..The Young English Slaves. 48. The Flannel Ni ichiebuin. i 
22. The Dropping Well. 49. What Children 1 may do, 
23, Don’t get Angry... 50. Mary Ellen. 4 
24. The First Ripe Apples. | 51. Take care of the Hook. 1 
25» ‘The Obstinate Boy. _ | 52, White Mice. 
26. Alfred and his Mother. 53. Benjamin West. | “4 
The Eagle. . The Garden full of Weeds. 4 
28. The Children’s Tea Drinking, 


PICTORIAL HANDBILLS. 
8vo, 10d. per 100, assorted, Sixteen Sorts, as under:— 


1. Look. | _9. The Rash Swimmer. 

2. ‘* Ready for the Journey. 10. ‘*Itmever Dries up.” 

3. A Mother s Faith. * TL. The Pwo Christs. 
4, The Influence of a Bad Bonk: 12. Which do you choose? 
5. Be Prompt. 13. i and ‘oe Umbrella. 

6. “ Forward.” 14,- Running Down-hill. 

7. Not next Sunday, Sir.” 15... The Fatal Resolve. 

8. To-morrow. Almost Saved. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, “LONDON, E. a 
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ESTABLISHED] SEVENTH SERIES, 


SEPTEMBER, 1865. 


Contents : 


AN OCEAN WAIP. | CLOSING SCENES—DEATH OF THE 
THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF ENGLAND— VENERABLE BEDE. 

FLODDEN. . | THE ISRAELITES AND THEIR NEIGH- 
| POURS. 
ELLEN’S COLLECTING CARD. | ANECDOTES OF THE GREAT AND 
WEIGHING AND MEASURING, Goon. 
THE VOICES AT THE THRONE. | USEFUL STATISTICS. 


MARY REDMAN, 


LONDON: 


PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price Twopence. 
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‘Tom Barton's Or, Making the Most of One's 


Time. See Avdle Class September, 1865. 1d. 


Herbert's Chotce.—See Arthur 


, the Sunday School and the Cotton Famine.”— Magazine, 
1865. 2d. 


Our New Teacher.—A Tale ‘now appearing in the 
Teacher's Magazine. Od. 


The Washing Day. 


see Chila’s Own Magazine, September, 1865. 4d. 


Mary Redman ; or, 1 won't be a Servant. Chapter I. 


See louth’s Magazne, September, 1805. 


Biblical Treasury, The. Vols. I. to V., each 1s. 8d., 


cloth boards, 


‘** Help to the understanding of, and illustrations for, the Scriptures." — 
Weslevan Times. | 

‘One of the most interesting and useful of the Union's publications. In 
it Scripture. Texts are illustrated by references to Eastern customs, and by 
incidents from real life, as well as occasionally by wood-cuts. The 
Treasury would undoubtedly prove of great value to the Sunday School 
teacher.’ — Montreal Witness. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
W & IMPORTANT. 


e, To obtain the full 


flavour and excellence 
of Brown & Poxson’s 


CO RN FLO UR, to ten minutes. 


In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d., and Tins, 18., 5s., and 9s. 64. 
. BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Majesty, 
Patstey, Mancuester, anp Lonpon. 
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Ocean Wait 


dated February, 1864, gives the 
* following account of a shipwreck off the Irish 
coast, with the singular preservation and reco- 
very of an unfortunate Newfoundland dog, who 
' had been left on board. Our artist has lent 
the aid of his pencil in illustrating the in- 
cident :— 
correspondent of the Dublin 
writing from Queenstown, reports the total loss 
of the Culloden, a large ship of 2,300 tons, 
_ homeward-bound from Quebec with a valuable 
general cargo. During her passage she en- 
countered a fearful gale, sweeping everything 
off the decks. She remained with just sufficient 
canvas to keep her out of the trough of the sea — 
for two days, when a tremendous sea hit her 
partly on the broadside, and smashed therudder into useless frag- 
ments. It was now hopeless to think of saving the vessel, as the 
carpenter came aft with the report that the ship was making 
water so fast that she would go down in a few hours. Captain 


Ness and wife, thirty-three seamen, and Mr. White, passenger, - 


took to the boats, but with such haste, that only a small 
quantity of provisions could be taken, and a large and beauti- 
ful Newfoundland dog was forgotten. The poor animal 
appeared on the bulwarks soon after, but of course he had to 
be left to his fate. Half an hour afterwards the tall masts of 
the ship disappeared beneath the waves, and the bleak prospects 
of the stormy sky and angry billows were all that remained to 
those in the boats. They kept tossing about till the third 


day, suffering from the piercing winds and rain, which kept — 


pouring down all the time they were in the boats. About | 
speck above the 
barque was visible, 


horizon, and soon 
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A large tablecloth, brought for the purpose, was waved from 
an oar, and the signal was shortly after answered by the 
barque, which proved to be the New Brunswick, of Bristol, 
from New York. The following paragraph from Galignani 


probably explains the fate of the Newfoundland dog left on 


board the Culloden :—‘ The English schooner Theodore, which 
arrived at Havre the other day from Newcastle, picked up at 
sea, about ten miles from the English coast, a fine Newfound- 
land dog, which was standing on a piece of timber about two 
yards long, forming part of the wreck of some vessel, other 
portions of which were seen floating near. When the dog, 
which is a very fine animal, saw the schooner’s boat approach- 
ing, it jumped into the water and swam to meet its deliverers. 
It has since evinced the greatest attachment to the captain.’ ” 
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Che Battle fields of England. 


FLODDEN, 


- Dupre much of the time that England and France regarded 
each otherasnatural enemies, adeep-rooted conviction was enter- 


tained by the Scotch, that England was their natural enemy too. — 


This similarity of views led to an alliance between France and 


Scotland, which continued, with few interruptions, for several — 


centuries. During the same period the enmity between 
England and Scotland frequently manifested itself. The border 
counties were seldom at peace; and, north and south of these 


boundaries, battle-fields were thickly dotted about, indicating 


the fury of the combatants. 
In 1485, the House of Tudor ascended the throne ot 


England. Henry VII. desired, as sincerely as any of his 


predecessors had done, the annexation of the northern 


kingdom, but, seeing the failure that had attended alk . 
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attempts at conquest, he determined to try the effects of a 
union between the royal families. He gave his eldest 
daughter Margaret in marriage to James IV., who was then 
king of Seotland. Though this step probably gained Henry 
a more peaceful reign than he would otherwise have enjoyed, 
it did not alter the belief of the Scotch, that their only se- 
curity lay in maintaining the ancient alliance with France. 
Henry VIII. had not been long on the throne before he quar- 
relled with'France; and, being anxious to keep the Scotch 
quiet during the war, he sent an ambassador with powers to 
accommodate all differences then existing between himself and 
his royal brother-in-law. James, however, was acted on by 
influences that had greater force with him than those exerted 


_ by either the English ambassador or his wisest Scotch coun- 


sellors. He had received ‘‘a love-letter’”’ from the Queen of 
France, a ring from{that lady’s finger, and 14,000 French 
crowns. The letter, ring, and crowns were intended to help 


James to decide on sending immediate help to France. He 


did so decide. It is probable that Scotland never possessed a 
fleet except at the time of which we are speaking: this fleet 
James sent to the assistance of France, while he did all in his 
power to prepare his army for the field. ge 

To the English ambassador James professed to be entirely 
neutral; but the movements of his fleet and army were so 
suspicious, that the ambassador sent Henry word to prepare 
for an invasion in the North of England. Preparations were 
immediately made; twenty-one thousand men were collected 
in England, and five thousand more were sent over from the 
army that was then invading France. These were all placed 


under the command of the Earl of Surrey, who at once 


marched to the North of England. The designs of James 
were much wider than had been suspected. He had intended 
not merely to give a proof of his sympathy for his French 
allies, but to secure to himself a considerable portion of the 
North of England. To accomplish this end he had summoned 
out the whole force of his kingdom, and had succeeded in 
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collecting no fewer than fifty thousand men. With these he 
passed the Tweed, and ravaged that part of Northumberland 
which lay nearest that river. He took many castles belonging 
to northern nobles; Norham, Etal, Werke, and lord being 
among the chief. 

In taking the castle of Ford, James had taken prisoner 
Lady Ford, whose company soon proved so attractive to this 
“champion of the dames,” that he apparently forgot the 
errand on which he had set out. lis immense army began 
to feel the want of provisions; the country round was bleak 
and barren, and James seemed to have forgotten them. The 
Scotch had never been very tractable towards their kings, es- 
pecially those of the House to which James belonged. The 
first of that House. they had murdered in his bedchamber; 


against the second they repeatedly rose in arms; and, on the . 


very field of battle, the third James was slain by his own 
subjects. On this occasion their turbulent and ungovernable 


spirit broke out. The incessant predatory war which raged 


in that district had left nothing for the new comers, not even 
enough to supply them with food; and the consequence was 
large numbers of them deserted their king. 

In the meantime, the English army, under the command 
of Surrey, approached the Scots, who were then stationed 
on one of the offshoots of theCheviot Hills, called Flodden. 


A small river, called the Till, a tributary of the Tweed, 


separated the two armies. Surrey, therefore, perceiving 
that no engagement could take place while the Scotch 
maintained their position, sent a herald to the Scottish 
camp, challenging them to descend into the plain of Milfield, 
which lay towards the south, that there the two armies might 
have an opportunity of fairly measuring their strength. 
The challenge not being accepted, Surrey drew off the English 


-army towards Berwick. This movement had the designed 
effect: the Scotch, hoping to annoy the rear of the English 


forces, broke up their ercampment, set fire to their huts, and 
began to descend the hills. A thick cloud of smoke arose 
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from the burning tents, which a wind specially friendly to the 
English carried over the whole of Surrey’s army, and com- 
pletely hid its movements from their opponents. Surrey took 
advantage of the help thus unexpectedly given, and by a 
rapid movement took his vanguard and the whole of his ar- 
tillery over ‘‘the sullen Till”? by means of the bridge of 


Twisel, while the rest of the army found a ford at another 
part of the river. 


usually adopted by generals. 


That stratagem was at last observed by James; but whether 
he was deterred from attacking Surrey from a chivalrous 
notion that he ought to give him time to arrange his forces, or 
from that indecision that frequently attends any sudden dan- 


ger, cannot be told: but certain it is that the Scottish king 


did allow his foes to take up a position which cut the invading 


army off from their own country. It is to this strange conduct 
that Scott refers in the following lines :— 


«“ And why stands Scotland idly now, 

Dark Flodden! on thy airy brow, _ 

Since England gains the pass the while, 

And struggles through the deep defile ? 

What checks the fiery soul of James ¢ 

Ww hy sits that champion of the dames 
Inactive on his steed, 

And sees, between him and his land, 

Between him and Tweed’s southern strand, 
His host Lord Surrey lead 7” 


The arrangement of the Scotch army was similar to that 


The centre was commanded by 
James himself; the right wing by the Earl of Huntley, and 
the left by the Earl of Lennox ; while a fourth division, under 


the Earl of Bothwell, formed a body of reserve. The whole 


of the Scotch nobility had responded to James’s call; and 


from among them Lord Hume was chosen to assist Huntley, 
and the Earl of Argyle supported Lennox. La Motte, the 
French ambassador, was there to encourage the king, and give 
the army the benefit of his experience. Although many had 


- deserted from the Scotch ranks, yet they still far outnumbered 
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the English; they were well prepared with arms, and had not 
| been exhausted by forced marches, as their opponents had been. . 
a) Surrey divided his army into two bodies, each subdivided into f 
4 three parts. He commanded the centre of one line himself; . 
Hy: having Lord Dacres and his light horse as a kind of reserve: 1 
+ on his right, and Sir Edward Stanley on his left. Thecom- [7 
if mand of the main body of the other line was given to Lord | 
ft Howard ; with his brother, Sir Edmund Howard, on his right, | 4 
i) and Sir Marmaduke Constable on his left. Huntley began | 
4 the battle by charging the division of Constable with such | 
fury that they for atime fled before him. This success s0 
| elated Lennox, that he allowed his division to break rank and = 7 
@ rush headlong on the English under Sir Edmund Howard, [> 
who received them with great valour, and being at that | 
moment assisted by the light horse of Lord Dacres, the con- | 
quest of these rash warriors was complete. La Motte had | 
entreated Lennox and Argy le to restrain their men, but without 4 
avail. 
- The division under James, and the reserve under Bothwell, if 
now formed themselvesinto a circle, and fought with great fury. | 
| But again their courage amounted to rashness; for the outer | 
Ht line rushed forward with such velocity that the hinder ranks |_ 
) | | were separated from them by a body of English rushing in a. 
| and cutting off the retreat of the outer circle. The day was [| 


far spent before the battle began, and, during most of the. 
fearful struggle parts of the combatants were so enveloped in 
the smoke that arose from the burning tents, that before they 
were aware of each other’s presence they were within reach of 
each other’s swords. The evening of the 9th of September 
set in, and still the warriors fought amid the uncertainty oc- 
casioned by smoke and twilight, and they fought till the dark- 
ness of the night puta stop to the slaughter. During that 
night great uncertainty reigned in the English camp as to the 
result of the battle ; but the Scotch knew too well their fear- 
ful loss. Ten common soldiers were slain; so great 
a portion of the Scotch nobility was cut off, that the whole - q 
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country, was thrown into mourning; and the king himself, 


after fighting with the utmost desperation, had fallen too. In- 


assisting France, James had not only broken his oath of amity 
to Henry, but had opposed the Pope; when, therefore, the 
royal corpse was found, it remained unburied for a considerable 
time, on the plea that, as James had died under a sentence of 


excommunication, he did not deserve a grave. Henry was at. 


that time on excellent terms with Rome, and he informed the 
Pope that the instant before the death of this rebellious son 
of the Church, he had shown signs of penitence. The Holy 
Father, glad of the exense, asked no questions as to the means 
by which Henry had gained the informe, but granted the 
fallen king a grave. 

James oad. the penalty of his rashness and deceit; but in 
falling himself he had drawn thousands down to an untimely 
crave, though they were unwilling partakers of his sin. Such 
is the love of power inman, that there is not the least security 


that such a catastrophe may not happenin any country where a 


man of depraved nature has unlimited command over others. 
In our own happy country the safety of the subject is secured 
by all the means that past experience can suggest; but our 
only certain protection is that overruling Providence which 
has for so many years singled out England as the object of 
His special care. 


HH. 


INFLUENCE oF Goop Actions.—A right act strikes a chord that extends 
through the whole universe, touches all moral intelligence, visits every 
world, vibrates along its whole extent, and conveys its vibrations to the 


very bosom of God! Pray learn to understand how all work has in it 


a spiritual element; how the meancst thing on earth has a divine side ; 
how all temporary forms include essences that are to be eternal. What- 
ever be the meanness of a man’s occupation, he may discharge and 
prosecute it on principles common to him with Michael, or Gabriel, or 


any of the highest spirits of heaven.— Linney. 
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‘The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
righteousness.’’—PRovERBs xvi. 31. 


Tur waving corn is the glory of the farmer; when its ripe 
abundance spreads plenty over his fields, his heart rejoices, 


and he prepares to gather in the harvest so ready for the 


sickle. The soft green of the early blade pressing from the 
earth is a pretty sight; but we know that it is only when it 
reaches maturity, when the full corn is in the ear, and the 
golden grain is ready to burst forth, that it is really valuable. 
And so itis with youth and age. The period of youth is lovely ; 
its freshness of thought and feeling are delightful: but we 
wait for time to mature the judgment and mellow the 


impulses before we look with confidenée for the fruition of the 


cifts with which man is endowed. How many a tender shoot 
is choked and killed by the rank weeds that overrun it! how 
many promising plants are nipped by the cutting frost, or 
burned up by the rays of the sun on shallow soil! Even so are 
the young frequently led astray and ruined by evil com- 
panions, good resolutions overcome, and hopeful aspirations 


sneered down by those who deride all that is good, or swallowed 


up in the burning vortex of passions let loose and indulged 
in. But the day wears on, no matter how its hours are spent; 
the morning may be beautiful, the noontide stormy, and the 
evening lost in blackening clouds; or the fresh glad morning 
may be followed by a still brighter day, its glorious sunshine 
softening into a golden peaceful evening, more lovely in its 
quiet serenity than the most brilliant hours that mark meridian 
light. The life of man may begin under the sunshine of 
happy iniluences, but, alas! too frequently his noon is over- 
cast ; the temptations of life spread like a network around and 
above him, and the storms of his own evil nature enshroud 
him. Sometimes a reaction takes place, and the sun breaks 
through the enveloping clouds, and gilds the evening hours 
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with light; but still the marks of the tempest are there; the 
drifting clouds, the misty vapours, still hang about and give 
evidence of the tempest that has passed away. And thus may 
the man who has drunk deeply of life’s darker waves, rise above 
the billowsthat have so nearly shipwrecked him, and view with 
horror the perils through which he has passed. But they are 
stil in view; the broken clouds still hover on the horizon, 
and the lurid lightning still sends forth flashes from its lurk- 
ing place. Such a man has still a warfare to fight; he dares 
not lay aside his constant watchfulness for a moment until the 


Shades of night enfold him, and like a weary child he rests — 


from life’s battle. But how different the career of him who 
follows out the bright promise of his youth by the fuller glory 
of his manhood, who step by step treads in the narrow way 
that leads to life, the never-failing Guide on whom his eye is 
fixed leading him on until the sunset hour—that hour of 
beauty beyond comparison of the natural day, when the sun 


fills the horizon with one blaze of glorious light, and tinges 


every object with its own bright reflection. So is the evening 
hour that marks the well-spent life: it is the loveliest and the 
sweetest; its rays of wisdom fall upon the long course through 
which it has run, and gild it with its ‘perfect light—a light 
that never shall fade away, but helps tomake more bright the 
glorious light that fills eternity—a light that makes the hoary 
head a crown of glory even on earth, and sparkles in that 
everlasting diadem that gems the Saviour’s brow in heaven. 
Age is the time for rest,—‘‘ In earing-time and in harvest 
thou shalt rest.’? The corn is ripe, it has reached perfection. 
No longer the ‘‘ blade,” or yet the ‘‘ ear,” but the ‘ full corn 
in the ear,’’ awaiting in patience the reaping time; for when 
the fruit is brought forth, immediately the sickle is put in, 
“because the harvest is come.”’ And thus the righteous man 
‘‘keepeth his soul in patience,’ depending on the promise— 
‘Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a shock 
of corn cometh in its season.”” But oh! how terrible is the 
cry of those who have reached old age, and are still unsaved! 
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Hear it ascend in mournful, wailing accents of remorse,—“ The | 
harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not saved!” 
Oh, fearful sounds of anguish tost back over the sea of life’s 
ebbing tides from the dim shore of eternity, where the weary 
soul cannot discern harbour of safety, or see beacon-light to 
welcome it! We know that the world is a vast field, and ‘‘ He 
that soweth the good seed is the Son of Man,”’ but the “ tares 
are the children of the wicked one.’”? ‘‘The harvest is the 
end of the world, and the reapers are the angels,’ but old 
age is the end of the world—the harvest time—to those who 
reach it. Some bear fruit sooner than others, and the command 
is given, ‘“‘ Thrust in thy sickle and reap, for the time is come 
for thee to reap ;’’ but sooner or later that hour must arrive 
for every one, when the harvest shall be declared ripe—ripe 
for an eternity of joy or sorrow ; a reaping time, in which the 
Lord (of the harvest shall say to the reapers, ‘‘ Gather ye 
together first the tares, and bind them in bundles to bum 
them; but gather the wheat into my barn.”’ 

hes has its temptations, although they differ in character 
from those that assail the more ductile mind of youth ; and 
self-opinion, avarice, and selfishness, require to be guarded 
against as strongly as the fiercer passions that agitate the 
youthful breast at all periods of life. Watchfulness over our- 
selves should be observed; but how much more when the 
closing day is ushering in the night in which ‘“‘no man can 
work,’’ when the sun is fading over the hill-tops, and ceasing 
to gild the falling grain of life, where ‘“‘ the harvest truly 1s 


_plenteous, but the labourers are few.’’ Oh, forsake not the old, 


ye workers in God’s vineyard! for ‘precious are they in the 


sight of the Lord ;”’ but for youth and age alike, let your cry 
ascend to the ‘ Tock of the harvest, that he will send forth 


labourers into his harvest,’’ and that ‘‘ all may be saved, from 
the least even unto the greatest. .. 


JEANIE SELINA JREEVES. 
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“ARNE YOU A CHRISTIAN ?” 


CHAPTER V. 


ELLEN awoke refreshed ; with a —— consciousness that 
something of importance had to be done that'day. Gradually 
she remembered what it was, and all the events of the past 
night and the past day. For a little while she lay quietly 
thinking ; then she rose, prayed, and went down stairs. To 
confess her fault seemed less easy now than it had done in 
the night; but her determination remained unaltered, and 
she moved about and attended to her little duties with the 
composed seriousness of a fixed purpose to do right. The 
breakfast-things washed and put away, Ellen went to her 
room, dressed carefully, though with trembling hands, and 
went out. The pavements were dry, but here and there in 
the road, a great pool gave evidence of last night’s rain: 
exposed houses had a drenched appearance, and the river was 
running rapidly. Masses of cloud, wild and confused, resem- 
bling mountains of glistening snow, dark valleys between, 
rose, changed, and disappeared in the blue sky ; telling of the 
past storm, and perhaps of storms to come. | 

Ellen walked quickly until she arrived in Bridge Street, 
and within sight of the large grocery establishment of which — 
Mr. Ellis was master. Then her speed slackened, while she 
once more repeated to herself the words in which her confes- 
sion was to be made. Thus prepared, she resolutely entered 
the shop, though her heart beat violently at finding herself — 
really there. 

‘¢ What for you, Miss ?” asked a young man behind the 
counter. 

‘‘ Please could I speak to Mr. Ellis?” | ) 

‘‘He is engaged. What do you want him for?” 
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‘“T want, I want ’’—Ellen hesitated—*‘ I want to tell him 
something about something.” 

The young man only laughed at this awkward answer. 

‘‘T’ll go and see if Mr. Ellis can speak to you,” said another 


'shopman, with a much pleasanter face; disappearing through 


a glass door at the end of the shop. Another minute, and Mr, 
Ellis came out. 

‘You wished to speak to me,” he said, standing before her 
resting his hands on thé back of a chair. 3 

Ellen looked up. There was no displeasure in either Mr. 
Ellis’s countenance, or in the tone in which he had spoken; 
yet in both there was something which chilled Ellen. They 
seemed to her unfamiliar, unlike Mr. Ellis in the Sunday- 
school. All her courage forsook her ; she could not remember 
what she intended to say, scarcely knew where she was; 
everything seemed confused and lost, except a painfully dis- 
tinct impression of Mr. Ellis standing silently waiting for her 

to speak. With one appealing look, and fruitless effort to 
open her lips, she burst into tears. Then she felt a hand 
upon her shoulder, and she was led through the glass door. 
It opened into a small counting-house; a desk covered with 
account books, a high stool,!and two chairs, with a few maps 
round the ats, completed the furniture of the room. Mr. 
Ellis seated himself in one of the chairs. 


‘‘ My dear child, what is the matter?” he said, drawing 


Ellen tenderly towards him. 


‘Oh, sir, please don’t,” and Ellen tried to release herself 
from his arm, “you wouldn’t if you knew.” 

‘Tf I knew what, my dear? tell me all about it,’’ he said, 
still holding her near him. : | 

But Ellen could not tell him; she covered her face oil 
wept passionately. 

Mr. Ellis waited patiently. 

“Oh, sir,” she said at length, “you will never lke mé 
again when I tell you, never epg - me kind again; nor 
teacher won't. Oh, what shal! I do! 
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his arm from Ellen’s waist. 


ELLEN’S COLLECTING CARD. 5 


‘‘My child,” said Mr. Ellis, gravely, ‘it is of small con- 
sequence what I think about you, or even what your teacher 
thinks, if you have done nothing to displease God.” 

“Sir,” said Ellen with sudden calmness, and looking at 
him steadily with an awed expression—‘‘Sir, I have robbed 
God.”’ 

Mr. Ellis looked very serious. ‘ How, my child? In what 

<<a Oh e aid not mean to keep it, indeed, indeed, I did 
not, sir; I did mean to put it back, but I lost my place and 
I could not get any money, and I can’t get any; w rbat shall I 
do?’ and again she sobbed violently. 

‘‘ Ellen,” said Mr. Ellis, for now he had fully seen her face, 


he recognised her, ‘‘ you must stop crying, and tell me so that 


I may understand. Has this anything to do with the Mis- 
sionary Card ?”’ 


The firm, quiet tone of her superintendent calmed her, and 


accustomed to obey his voice, she ceased crying. 


““Oh yes, sir. I collected six shillings and twopence. 1 
wanted a new bonnet for the anniversary; Lucy said you 
liked us to be nice, sir, and mine was so shabby; and I took 
one-and-tenpence from the money to help buy one; and then 
my mistress’s niece came to nurse the baby, and so I could 
not put it back.”’ 


“But the money I had a agreed with the card. 
How was that?” 

Ellen’s head sank lower, and her voice fell to a whisper. 
‘‘] altered the card, sir.” 

A dark cloud came over Mr. Ellis’s brow, and he removed — 

‘That was a very mean and a very wicked thing,” he said 
sternly. 

‘Oh, I know it, sir, I know it,”’ Ellen said tremblingly. 

‘¢Yes, to borrow the money was fgolish, not right; but to 
hide it, to write a lhe upon your card, that was ten thousand 
times worse; a cowardly act and very wicked.” 
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“Oh, indeed, sir, 'I feel it, I’m as bad as I can be,” and her 
tears flowed more bitterly than before, though more quietly. 

‘Well, Ellen, if you feel it, J will sayno more. Come with 
me. 

She followed through a door into a passage, then up a wide 
staircase, and into a spaciousroom. Its windows, which were 
open, looked upon a paved court, surrounded with buildings, 
but enlivened by a stand of bright summer flowers in pots, 
and by a vine, luxuriant.in leaves though probably barren of 
fruit, hanging upon the walls. Within the room, the crimson 
carpet and curtains. giving an air of comfort and warmth 
more suited to winter than summer, appeared quite magnifi- 
cent to Ellen, and she wondered still more at the number of 


books which filled recesses on each side the fireplace, the 


ranges reaching to the very ceiling.” Mr. Ellis went to the table, 
unlocked a writing-desk that stood on it, surrounded by books 
and papers, and took from it a bundle of cards and a leather 
bag. 


‘¢'Your name is Ellen Morgan, I think, ” he said, drawing 


out a card Ellen — 

_ Mr. Ellis’s brow again darkened as he examined the card, 
but he looked kindly as he turned to Ellen— - 

And what do you‘intend to do?” 

‘Oh, sir, I don’t know what I can do! I intended to put 
it in the missionary box as soon as I could get it—I don’t 
mean that as an excuse, sir; and I do not know what else l 
can do now. But I may die first,”’ she added, the fear of last 
night returning ,to her mind. 

‘‘ Would you feel more happy, Ellen, if I were to pay the 
money at once, and you were to owe it to me?” 

‘¢Oh yes, sir; thank you,” said Ellen, brightening. 

A few skilful strokes of Mr. Ellis’s penknife and pen re- 
stored the card to its original reckoning; then he took a purse 
from his pocket, and dropping the amount into the — 
returned that and the cards to his desk. 
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‘Tt is all right now, Ellen, so far; and you can pay me as — 


you get the money. Wrap it in paper, and put it on the desk ; 
1 shall know what it is.” 

‘¢Oh, thank you, sir; you are very, very kind,” Ellen said 
eratefully, 

‘¢ And now come to me, my dear,’ and Mr. Ellis seated him- 
self in a large easy chair near the table. ‘‘I have often noticed 


you; noticed your good conduct, and your seriousness at school - 


and at chapel; and I have often asked myself a question about 
you, which perhaps, Ellen, I may now ask you—Are you a 
Christian ? ”’ 
Ellen’s colour went sind came. ‘‘I used to hope so; I 
thought so, before yesterday.” 

“ My child, having been tempted to sin, and having sinned, 
does not prove any one not to be a Christian, if the sin is 
repented and forsaken,” said Mr. Ellis. ‘* Thank God, it does 
not,” he added in a lower todne, speaking rather to himself 


than to Ellen. ‘‘ Before this occurred, what reason had you 
for thinking yourself a Christian ?”’ 

‘¢ You remember, sir, the sermon Mr. Morris preached last 
- summer: ‘ Hereby know we that we dwell in him’?” 


‘*T cannot say that I do, very distinctly. Well, my child ?” 
‘‘He said, sir, that it was a sign that we were Christians 


when we loved Christians, and when we loved God’s house and > 


God’s word, and when we loved the Sabbath. And, sir; I do 


like to read the Bible, and I like Sunday better than any other 


day, and I love Mr. Morris and teacher—and /’m sure J love 
you, sir,” Ellen-said emphatically, looking up admiringly into 
his face. 

‘¢You are very kind.” 

Ellen coloured with pleasure at the reply. ‘‘And so I 
thought—I hoped—that I was a Christian, sir; and I like to 


think of heaven and of being there, and Mr. Morris said that © 


was another sign.”’ 
Mr. Ellis looked thoughtful, and remained silent for a 
minute. ‘ Why do you like to think of heaven?” 
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‘¢ Because it is so beautiful, and there are no disagreeable 
people there, and teacher will be there, and you, sir.’ 
‘“T trust so. But why do you love us so much, Ellen?” 


‘‘ Because you are so kind, so nice altogether—because you 


are Christians, I suppose, sir.” 

‘You know Mrs. Brown, who sits in tie tront seat at 
chapel, don’t you?” 

‘Qld Mrs. Brown, that stoops so much? Oh yes, sir; she 
lived next door to us some time.”’ oe 

‘* Do you love her much?” 

sir, not much.” 

‘¢ She is a better Christian than I am, Ellen.”’ 

Ellen did not answer, so Mr. Ellis spoke again. ‘‘ You said 
you loved God’s house. Why do you love it?” | | 

‘¢ Because ”’ Ellen hesitated; she began to perceive to 
what these questions might lead, but she could not answer 
other than sincerely : ‘‘ Because you all ‘are there, and because 
—because it is so pleasant altogether.”’ 

‘‘ The singing, perhaps ; the gas-light, and so on.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ And you love Sunday ? ” 

‘‘ Because I go to school and chapel, and see you all there,” 
Ellen replied, almost in a whisper. 

‘¢ My child,” Mr. Ellis said, ‘‘ Iam very glad you love good 
people, and good places; but still all you have told me may be 
true, quite true, and yet you may not be a Christian after all.” 

countenance fell—it had been for some time ; 
but she remained silent. | 

‘Will you allow me, my dear child, to ask you a few more 
questions? Have you ever felt yourself a sinner, Ellen?” 

‘‘T know I am a sinner, sir, and I felt it last night.” 

‘Yes; but have you ever felt, not only that this or]that par- 
ticular action was wrong, but that you are wrong, wrong alto- 


gether, having a sinful, evil nature? Have you felt humbly 


and penitently that you deserve God's anger, and need his 
mercy® ”’ 
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sir.’ 


‘Then I need not ask whether you have gone in faith to 
Jesus for — only those who feel themselves sick go to 
the physician.’ 

‘‘T have not, sir,’’ Ellen said in a decided, though very low 
voice. 

‘Then, my dear child, if this be indeed true; if you 


_ know nothing of repentance toward God, and faith toward the 


Lord Jesus Christ, you may be well-conducted and amiable, 
you may take a certain pleasure in Christian occupations and 
Christian society, yet, I repeat, if repentance and faith be 
absent, you certainly are not a ering: and if not a Christian, 


not safe for eternity. Come in.’ 


The last sentence was in answer to a nuisele at the room- 


door. A servant entered: ‘If you please, sir, a gentleman in 


the counting-house wishes to speak to you, and is in a hurry.” 
‘¢T will be down directly.” 
‘‘My dear Ellen,” said Mr. Ellis, rising, ‘if you desire to 


be a Christian, the way is open. ‘God so loved the world: 


that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 


in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ ‘ Believy. - 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ ‘ Him 


that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.’ But ‘how 


shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation?’ God 


grant you, my child, his Holy Spirit, that you may see 


your danger, and accept the remedy. ‘Ask, and it shall be © 


given.’ 


Mr. Ellis had moved towards the door, and now conducted 
Ellen down stairs. He did not take her through the counting- 
house or shop, but to a side door opening to the street. 

‘* Good morning, Ellen.” 

si ‘* Good-bye, sir, and thank you very, very much.”’ 

As Ellen took his offered hand, she looked up into his face, 
and met the same look as on the Anniversary. Now she 


guessed what it meant. She would have known more cer- 


tainly could she have seen, that when the door was closed Mr. 
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Ellis stood for a moment with his hand still upon the lock, 
and his head bowed in silent prayer that she might be made- 
indeed and in truth a child of God. Then with a quick step 
Mr. Ellis turned to the shop. | 

“See to removing those casks, William,”’ he said in pass- 
ing, and disappeared through the counting-house door. 

At the same time Ellen was hastening to inquire for Lucy, 
pleasure and trouble contending strangely in her mind. To 
have confessed her sin, and to know the wrong done in some 
degree set right, was an immense relief. To have expe- 
rienced so much kindness from Mr. Ellis gave her great 
delight ; but then, upon her present state and future prospects 
a deep gloom had fallen. She was not a Christian; and if 
not a Christian, she had now no part nor lot with those she 
most esteemed and loved; she should have no part nor lot 
with them in their future inheritance. Pleasure was upper- 
most when she parted from Mr. Ellis, but by the time she 
reached Lucy’s home she was very sad indeed. : 

‘‘Is Lucy better?’’ she inquired, anxiously, as Mrs. Grey 
opened the door. 

‘‘She is ewell,”’ replied the mother : : “She died this morning 
at half-past four o’clock: You will come up?” 

Ellen hesitated. -She had never yet looked upon death, 
and she feared to look upon it now. But Mrs. Grey had gone: 
- up, and Ellen could scarcely do other than follow. Though 

the blind was drawn down, the room looked cheerful; for just 
then, the sun was shining with the extreme brilliancy peculiar 
to intervals of brightness in a stormy day. As Mrs. Grey 
removed the handkerchief that covered the face of her darling, 
Ellen stood motionless; dread, even grief, lost for the moment 
in the one feeling of surprised admiration. _ 

‘‘ How very beautiful!’ she exclaimed, as she gazed intently 
on the smooth white brow, the softly-closed eyelids, the perfect 
restfulness, all the new and indescribable loveliness death had 
revealed in the familiar face. ie 
_ She gazed still, as Mrs. Grey told how Lucy had died, re- 
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peating all she had said. “ And she spoke of you, Ellen, and 
hoped she should see you in heaven.”’ 
Ellen remained silent. Then, with one lingering look at 
the loved face, she turned away. ‘‘T shall never see her 
again; no, never again.” 
“*My dear Ellen, if Laew’s Saviour is your Saviour, you 
will go to her; her home will be your home.”’ 
‘‘But He is not my Saviour, Mrs. Grey. Good-bye, God 
comfort you” ;.and without waiting for reply, or turning again e 
towards the bed, she hastened from the house of mourning. 


Black clouds had gathered overhead, shrouding everything in 


solemn gloom. As Ellen turned into Brewer’s Lane she sud- 
denly paused. The sun was shining on the distant hills, 
bringing them to view with such startling distinctness that they 
appeared more near than the houses close at hand. Hach 
tree, and its shadow thrown on the grass, was visible; it 
seemed almost as if the very leaves and branches could be 
seen; while a dark spot and a light streak she had often 
noticed, came out as a large haymow and a pathway up the 
field. ‘‘ How very beautiful!’’ she once more exclaimed, as 
she watched the sudden revelation. ‘‘ Yes, very beautiful ; 
- but I shall never see it. Heaven is not my home; I am not 
a Christian.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


JunE, July, August, had passed, September was passing ; 
and the calm, mournful beauty of autumn succeeded the 
luxuriance of summer. In the country a richer tinge covered 
the trees, and ever and anon a yellow leaf came sailing down 
through the soft warm air. In the city the change was less — 
manifest; but the continually shortening days gave notice 
that the long dark nights of winter were approaching. In 
churches and chapels on Sunday evenings, the gas first looked 
pale and silvery in the golden light of sunset, then grew in 
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power as day departed, until in its turn it shone through the — 
windows on the surrounding darkness. | 
Even in the afternoon, a little past four o’ clock, yellow just 
tinged the broad sunbeam-that fell on the desk in the school- - 
room of Union Chapel, and on Mr. Ellis, who stood there 


‘writing, and at the same time dismissing the classes one by 


one. In three months only, several familiar faces had disap- 
peared from the school, and strange faces come, but Ellen 
still remained in her old place beside her teacher. She did 
not, however, wear exactly the old dress, nor exactly the 
old countenance ; her dress was newer and better, and on her 
face there was an expression of quiet happiness that did not 
use to be there. Many weeks before, the last money owing to 
Mr. Ellis had been repaid, and since then, more than one 
penny had found its way into the missionary box from Ellen’s 
hand. She was again in service, and her new mistress was 
no other than the gentle lady who so won her regard on her | 
first unsuccessful walk in search of employment. 
‘¢ Miss Mason’s cla:s!”’ 
As teacher and children rose to obey the summons, Ellen 
contrived to occupy the rear. As she passed Mr. Ellis she 
drew from between the leaves of her Bible a letter and placed 


- it on the desk, with the direction uppermost. 


‘Thank you,” said Mr. Ellis, his quick eye at once noticing 
the movement. Then Ellen passed — the school-room 
door. 

Mr. Ellis was subd alone in the pleasant study where he 
had talked with Ellen, a gentle breeze from the still open 
window softly turning the leaves of a pocket Bible lying on 
the table since the early morning. Then he took from his 
pocket the letter, opened it, and read—_ 

HonovrEeD AND Dear Sir,—Please to forgive the liberty 
I take in writing to you, but I so wanted to tell you that I 
sometimes hope God has made mea Christian. Dear sir, how — 
can I ever thank you enough for what you said to me that 
morning! I thought all was right—I mean that J was right 
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—and going to heaven, and perhaps I should have gone on 
thinking so; but then I found that all was wrong, and oh! I 
was so very, very unhappy. I remembered you said I ought 
to pray, and I did try to pray; but then I thought perhaps God 
would not hear my prayers, because I did not want to be a 
Christian for the right reason. I knew I only wanted to bea 
Christian that I might be among you all, and go to heaven; 
and not because I ought to be one, or because I really loved 
God and loved Jesus. Andso I thought it might be no use to 
pray until I felt better about it. But still, sir, I did go on to 
_ pray, for I did not know what else to do, and I prayed more 
and more. And presently I began to wonder how strange and 
wicked I was that I did not care more about God, who is so 
very good, and was so kind to me every day, and I wondered — 
more that God should be so patient as to go on to be kind 
to such a wicked, wicked sinner as me, that had forgot- 
ten him all my life long; and I thought if he sent me to the 
bad place, it would serve me quite right. And yet, if you can 
understand, sir, I got to think less about being saved from 
that dreadful place and getting to heaven at last. I felt to 
want most of all to get rid of sim ; I mean to have it forgiven, © 
and to have a new heart, for I thought it was so dreadful to 
be so wicked. Sometimes I was afraid God never would for- 
give me, and my heart kept so very, very bad ; but still I prayed 
more and more that the Lord would save me for Jesus’ sake. 
Well, sir, one Sunday evening, eight weeks ago next Sunday, — 
Mistress was gone to church, and I wasalone in the house. I 
was glad to have so much time to pray, for I was very unhappy. 
_ I was praying very hard that God would save me, when all on 
a sudden it came into my mind, as clear as daylight, that Jesus 
had saved sinners already ; that He had done everything long 
- ago that wanted to be done, that sin might be forgiven; and 
that there was no reason that I should not be saved that night. 
I thought God must be willing, or He would not have said so, 
or sent his Son to die; and if God was willing and I was — 
willing, what was to hinder? And oh! sir, I was willing, and — 
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did just trust my soul to Him then, and I was so happy, I 
never felt like it before. And I have been happy almost always. 


7 ‘ever since, and everything has seemed quite different. I don’t 
43 mean that I am good, oh! I-wish I was; but then I can come 
af again to the Fountain ; and, sir, I do find that God helps me 
He to do right, better than I used, and to get over my wrong 
ig tempers. And mow I can say that I do trust in Jesus, and 
| wish most of all to please him ; and though I think it will be 
ie. very nice to see you, sir, and dear teacher, and all other good 
ui people in heaven, I want to go there more because Jesus is 
uk there ; and I think most of all because there I shall not be 
if wicked any more, but have sin gone quite and for ever. 
if Sometimes I am afraid it may be wrong to make so sure about 
ay my sin being forgiven ; but God says he will forgive those 
ti ‘who come to Jesus, and it can’t be wrong to believe what 
1) God says; but how shall I ever love him enough for having 
a taught me to come to Jesus. Dear sir, I have one great 
i trouble! my father and sister do not care about religion at all; 
ft they never go to church or chapel, or anything. I think IT 
at ought to speak to them, and I have tried, but I am so afraid I~ 
dL am not good enough to make them like religion better because 
ae they think I am religious. I do pray very much to be made a 
alt good girl because of that. | 
u “Please to forgive my troubling you with such a long letter, 
ah and please let me thank you again for all your kindness to — 
; such a ‘poor sinful child as me. God bless you, dear, dear 
th sir. 

“ Yours ‘very respectfully, 

‘The expression of Mr. changed 

1 | | while reading the letter from curiosity to tender interest and 

‘| ; _ softened joy. He sat quietly many minutes, when the letter 
dh was finished, before folding and placing it in his pocket-book- — 
Then he rose ‘and went to the window, repeating, as helooked 


i eg up imto the pure blue sky, “Thou hast hid these things from 
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the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 
Even so, Father, for it seemed good in thy sight.” 


Our lttle story is ended. It has been written under the 
belief that there are many young persons in our Sabbath 
Schools and pious families who, attracted to Christianity 
by its own beauty and by pleasant associations, indulge 
a sentimental piety, and hope all is right, who yet have 
never experienced a change of heart, or even felt the need of 
such a change. Dear reader, do not put this little story 
carelessly aside, but ask yourself the questions which it sup- 
poses convinced Ellen of her mistake and danger, and compare 
your experience with that told in the concluding letter. Or 
- rather, let it lead you to “‘search the Scriptures,’ that you 
may find for yourself what answer is there given to the 
question, ‘‘ What is a Christian?” And may the Holy lane 
. lead you into all truth! 

‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given you.” 


Nostz Composition or THE Boox or Jon.—I call that, apart from 
all theories about it, one of the grandest things ever written with pen, 
One feels, indeed, as if it were not Hebrew; such a noble universality, 
different from noble patriotism or sectarianism, reigns in it. A noble 
book! all men’s book! It is our first, oldest statement of the never- 
ending problem, man’s destiny, and God’s ways with him here in this 
earth. And all in such free flowing outlines; grand in its sincerity, 
in its simplicity, i in its epic melody, and repose of reconcilement. There 
is the seeing eye, the mildly understanding heart. So true every way ; 
true eyesight and vision for all things; material things no less than 
- spiritual: the horse,—“ hast Thou clothed his neck with thunder ?”— 
“he laughs at the shaking of the spear!” Such living likenesses were 
never since drawn. Sublime sorrow, sublime reconciliation; oldest choral 
melody as of the heart of mankind ; so soft and great; as the summer 
midnight, as the world with its seas and stars! There is nothing written, 
_ I think, in the Bible or out of it, of equal literary merit.—Carlyk, 
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Weighing and 


WeicHine and measuring are prominent features in com- 
mercial life. ‘These are the means used to determine between 
buyer and seller. Just weight and measure are looked upon 
as essential in business. Persons guilty of deceit in such 
matters are regarded as dishonest, forsaken by respectable 
people, and dealt with by few. The law will take cognisance 
of and punish such with heavy penalties. The result is that 
care is exercised and trouble taken to give weight and 
measure in material things: the reverse is often the case 
morally and intellectually. | ra 

In weighing and measuring ourselves, we ofan exceed what 


is just, and this naturally leads us to be niggardly in our 


estimate of others. The power to hold estimation seems to 
be given in fixed quantities, and he who concentrates an 
undue proportion im himself has little to bestow upon his 
fellows. 

It is surprising how few persons know their own weight 
and measurement, or realise what they are really capable of 
or fitted for. The result of this is that some men push them- 
selves forward into places they are quite incapable of filling; 
whilst others shrink from occupying the very positions for. 
which they are suited; and both come to be very much lke 
square corks in round holes. It was once reported to Lord 
Nelson that William Pitt had said, ‘‘ What a fool Nelson is 
upon dry land!” ‘Quite true,’ replied the blunt sailor, 
‘and what a fool Pitt would look, if I could get him on 
board!”? Here was a just estimate. Nelson knew his own 
value, and, freely admitting his worthlessness upon land, he 
yet asserted his ability and competence on the deck of a man- 
of-war. 

Persons unjustly Ghomeclves are divided into 
two classes, viz., those who are pompous and inflated with 
conceit, measuring themselves at far too high a standard, 
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and giving their ideas and opinions much greater weight than 
they deserve; and those who are nervous, timid, and reserved, ' 
_ always failing to use the strength and ability with which they . 

are gifted, because unaware of their existence. Both of these 
are wrong. St. Paul, in writing to the Romans, tells every 
- man ‘‘not to think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think, but to think soberly ’’—I think clearly implying that, 
though it is wrong to be vainglorious and conceited, we 
are yet justified in holding ourselves in due and proper. 
estimation. | 

Indeed, without a proper knowledge of ourselves and our 
own powers, we are in much the same predicament as a sailor 
at sea or a traveller in the desert without compass or guide — 
or chart, and possessing no idea of his whereabouts; every 
step we take may be in the wrong direction, and our paves 
may be fruitless and empty of result. 
Instances of those who think of themselves more highly 

than they ought to think are very numerous; they abound in 
every grade of society, in all the walks of life, from the 
schoolboy to the aged, from the peasant to the peer. They are 
to be met with in the school, the workshop, the office, the 
college, and even the House of Commons. Such persons are 
constantly dinning their opinions in your ears. They assert 
without the slightest diffidence their own abilities ; they talk 
incessantly of what they would do under sach-end-sush cir- 
cumstances; they use all the eloquence of which they are 
masters to persuade others to adopt their opinions, declaring 
and believing that if mankind would only act upon their 
advice, all would go well. There is only one drawback to all 
this; and that is, that those who talk loudest and largest 
generally hold opinions the least worthy of attention. 
- They often succeed, however, in elbowing out of the way 
those who form the second class to which I have alluded: those 
who possess ability without the vigour to assert such posses- 
sion. No doubt you all remember how Stephenson once held 
a discussion upon a scientific subject with a person fluent of 
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speech, and how, though assured of his correctness, Seeplien. 
son was yet talked down. There happened, however, to be 
another great talker present, named Follett, who was totally 
ignorant of the point at issue. After the discussion he took 
the great engineer on one side, and learned from him the 
details. On the morrow Follett renewed the discussion at the 
dinner-table, to the utter discomfiture of him who was so glib 
of tongue. . Thus it is often in the world—true merit is talked 
down, jostled, and put-into the dark, by that which is 
specious and showy. All of us have no doubt seen a boy at 
school looked down upon, made the butt of constant jokes, 
ridiculed and jeered at; yet at last, when the test of an 
examination came, carrying off most of the prizes, to the 
chagrin of his schoolfellows. 

But many positions in life do not afford the opportunity 
which the schoolboy thus enjoys, and so true merit is left in 
the background, for want of appreciation by others and of 
energy and vigour of will to make itself felt. 

Of the two, I prefer him who has merit but fails to assert it, 
to him who makes the assertion without the ability to prove 
it. But there are faults in each which it becomes us not to 
forget. 

He who possesses abilities of which he is ; ignorant, who has 
never given himself the trouble to ‘‘think soberly” of the 
powers with which he is endowed, nor roused himself to use 
them, he who has not weighed his own capacities or measured 
his own thought, is greatly to blame ; because these gifts were 
bestowed upon him to be used for the benefit of his fellows. 
And I think we may, without irreverence, apply to these 
matters the thought which the Great Teacher applied to 
religion, that our light should shine before men. The true 
Christian makes all the powers of his mind subservient to his - 
religion, and thus all shine together in the face of the world. 
Depend upon it, my reader, it is our duty to think soberly, 
weigh seriously, and measure earnestly, that we may find out 
what we are capable of in the Master’s service. Those who, 
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from ignorance of their own power and ability, have placed 
themselves in an exalted position of which they are unworthy, 
are the means of great mischief, both to themselves and 
others. Not only do they shut out the light of true merit, as 
already stated, but they render themselves incapable of 
giving a fair meed of praise to those about them, and breed 
in their own hearts a discontented, morose, sour temper. 
Go to such a one, and, if he be a boy, tell him of some other 
boy who has won honours at school or is likely to rise in life ; 
or, if he be a man, point out to him the excellencies of 
another—how he is a good speaker at a public meeting, how 
he can do this, that, or the other with great ability: you will 
find in such cases that those who have formed a high estimate 
of themselves without weighing or measuring, will endeavour 
to turn the conversation upon themselves, upon their ability 
and their efficiency; but failing in this, will begin to insinuate 
_ that they know such-and-such things, which, if they were to 
tell you, would lead you to form a different opinion of him 
whom you are praising. They will find, howevér,. that the 
world will not believe them or give them credit for that 
greatness which they so vigorously assert for themselves; and 
then their tempers will be sorely tried, they will become sour 
and morose, gradually growing to believe that they are 
greatly ill-used and not esteemed as they deserve. The 
end of all will be, that as they have failed to weigh and 
measure, and think soberly, others will weigh and measure 
for them, and they will be compelled to accept the position 
assigned them by the common voice. Let us get a fair and 
sober estimate of our own merits, and let us give just weight 
and measurement to others; so shall we find ourselves re- 
spected, and the demons of dissatisfaction and jealousy shut 
out of our hearts. 

I cannot close these thoughts upon weighing and measuring | 
without alluding to that day when we shall all be weighed in 
the balance, and the result of our life on earth measured by 
a hand divine. Ah! my young readers, in that day may it be 
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your lot and mine to have the righteousness of Christ thrown 
into the balance on our behalf, and may we a be accepted — 
in the : name of the Beloved! 


| J. M. 


Che Voices at the Chrone. 
A LITTLE child, 

A little, meek-faced, quiet village child, 

Sat singing, by her cottage door at eve, 

A low, sweet Sabbath song. No human ear 
Caught the faint melody. No human eye 
Beheld the upturned aspect or the smile. 

That wreathed her innocent lips the while they breathed 
The oft-repeated burden of the hymn, 

‘Praise God! Praise God!” 

A seraph by the Throne 

In the full glory stood. With eager hands 

He smote the golden harp-string, till a flood . 

Of harmony on the celestial air 

Welled forth unceasing. Then with a great voice 
He sang the ‘‘ Holy, holy, evermore, 

Lord God Almighty!’ And the eternal courts 
Thrilled with the rapture, and the hierarchies, 
Angel, and rapt archangel, throbb’d and burned 
With vehement adoration. Higher yet 

Rose the majestic anthem without pause, 

Higher, with rich magnificence of sound, 

To its full strength ; and still the infinite heaven 
Rang with the *‘ Holy, holy, evermore; 

Till, trembling with excess of awe and love, 
Each sceptred spirit sank before the Throne 
With a mute Hallelujah. But even then, 

While the ecstatic song was at its height, 
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GRATIFICATIONS OF OLD AGE. Sol 


Stole in an alien voice—a voice that seemed 

To float, float upward from some world afar, 

A weak and childlike voice, faint, but how sweet, 

That blended with the seraph’s rushing strain, 

Even as a fountain’s music with the roar 

Of the reverbrate thunder. Loving smiles 

Lit up the beauty of each angel’s face 

At that new utterance; smiles of joy, that grew 

More joyous yet as ever and anon 

Was heard the simple burden of the hymn, 

‘‘ Praise God! Praise God!’’ And when the seraph’s 

song 

Had reached its close, and o’er the golden lyre 

Silence hung brooding—when the eternal courts 

Rang but with echoes of his chaunt sublime— 

Still through the abysmal space that wandering voice 

Came floating upward from its world afar, 

Still murmured sweet on the celestial air, 

‘ Praise God! Praise God!” 

WeEsrwoop. 


GRATIFICATIONS oF OLtp AGE.—Old age is often querulous. It is one 
of its defects to be so; but let not this occasional weakness deceive you. 
You may be assured that naturally it has gratifications of its own, which 
fully balance those of earlier days, and which, if cultivated, would carry 
on the stream of happiness to its grave. If life has been rightly employed, 
it will also have the visioned recollection of its preceding comforts to 
enhance the pleasures which it is actually enjoying. My own experience 
in the sixty-seventh year of my age is that, notwithstanding certain 
ailments and infirmities, and the privations they occasion, it is just as 
happy as all the preceding seasons were, though in a different way, 
—so happy, as to cause no regret that they have passed, and no desire 
to exchange what is, for what has been. If youth has hopes, and 
prospects, and wishes, that enchant it, age has no infenority even in 
that respect.—Zurner. 
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Mary Redman; 


OR, 
“I WON'T BE A SERVANT.” 


t 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tuery were, of course, very delighted to receive this letter at 
home, and for the first three or four weeks Mary was a regular 
correspondent; at last, however, two and sometimes three 
weeks would elapse without a letter, and when-asked for an 
explanation, she replied she was so busy, and had not time. 
One day she wrote a very hurried note, saying, ‘‘ Their season 
having commenced, they were busier than ever. We were 


up till eleven last night, and expect the same to-night; and 


last Saturday I was not in bed till past one.’”? Mr. Redman 
did not like to hear of this; still he thought it might only be 
for a time, though he wished in his heart that she had followed 
her sister’s example, and been a good servant. The weeks 


flew by, and Mary very seldom wrote home; and when she 


did, they were not at all satisfactory letters. Both her father 
and her mother noticed this, but neither-said a word to each 
other; at the same time they were receiving such nice letters 
from Emma, saying how happy and comfortable she was, and 
wishing Mary had been a servant, for she had heard her mis- 
tress often say, ‘“‘ There was such a lack of good servants; 


and she only wished the girls would be servants, instead of [ 


becoming such fine ladies and learning trades;” and she 
(Emma) could not help thinking of her sister Mary when he 
heard this. 

‘mma was a great comfort to her parents ; but of late 
Mary’s letters began to make them both anxious. At last 
Mrs. Redman said, ‘‘It’s no use, John, but I seem to fancy 
our Mary is not what she ought to be.” 

That’s just my idea, wife,” said John. Her last letter 
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MARY REDMAN, 353 


oesn’t please me atall. I shall write to her pretty strongly ; 
d may God keep her from going wrong! ”’ 
‘‘ Amen,”’ said his wife. 
Six months thus passed away, and Mary came home one 
Sunday for the day. But how altered! she was dressed out 


so gaudily, that, as her mother told a neighbour, she hardly 
_ knew her; she did not look so well in the face as when she 


left home ; and her manners were not at all improved. She 


seemed to have lost all interest in the church; and as for 


going to school in the afternoon, as she was accustomed to, 


she quite laughed at the idea:—‘‘ I should spoil my dress, 


and my new bonnet would look quite peculiar amongst the 
old-fashioned things you wear down here.” Her father was 
very grieved at this, and talked to her quietly for some time, 
but to no purpose, She as good as said she was not going to 
be preached to; and if he intended to do so, she should go and 
see her friends another time instead of coming home. In vain 
did he talk; she would not listen. 


‘‘ Where did you get these fine things from?” at last he. 


said in astonishment. 

‘‘ Oh! I made some of them, and had the others given to 
me. lLucy’s brother gave me this brooch.” And that was all 
he could get out of his daughter. 

‘¢ Well,” he said, ‘‘ my child, do not forget that text in the 


. Bible, ‘ Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in 


the way of evil men’ ”’ (Prov. iv. 14). 

But it was only throwing pearls before swine; Mary heeded 
not her father’s words. She returned to Madame Danvers 
the same evening, and thought no more of her visit home. 
Nine months had elapsed, and Mary had only three more to 
serve her apprenticeship; but one morning John received a 
letter from her mistress, saying she was very sorry, but ‘ for 


some long time she had missed several articles of dress; at 
last she had discovered that his daughter Mary was the cul- 
prit. She did not wish to expose the girl, or her parents, as — 


she was quite sure they would be very grieved to hear it; but 
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354 MARY REDMAN. 


she advised them to take her away quietly, as she could not, 


of course, keep her any longer in her establishment. She 
added, in conclusion, that she thought it right to mention 
that she (Mary) had told her some time ago she was engaged 
to be married to a Mr. Larkins; but she had heard that day 
that he had been brought before a magistrate and convicted of 
embezzling a large sum of money from his employer; and she 
—,* he was not a suitable companion for their daughter 
Mary.”’ 

Great was Mr. Redman’s sorrow when he received this 
letter. What a disgrace! his daughter a thief, and merely 
for the purpose of making a show in the world! Still he felt 
very grateful to Madame Danvers for the kind way in which 
she had written. He fetched Mary home at once. Her mother 
had been very ill for some time past; and this shock was far 
too much for her. Her strength was fast failing, when Mary 
arrived and heard her parting words to her, viz., ‘* What is a 
man profited if he gain the whole world, and lose his own | 
soul, or’’—but she had not power to finish the sentence, and 
falling back, she died in her husband’s arms. It was a great 
blow for all the children to lose so good and kind a mother; 
but Mary especially felt it, for she could not help thinking but 


- that it was through her that her mother’s death was hastened. 


It had, however, a good effect upon her. She was now a 
changed girl. The people in the village had’ of course heard 
why she left her situation, and they would have nothing to — 
say to her, and indeed tried to avoid her in every possible way; 
and when she was getting quite broken-hearted, a poor woman 
gave her a small trifle a week to look after her children while 
she was at work. After a short time she heard of a situation 
of all-work being vacant; and much as she once disliked the J 
idea of being a servant, she readily applied forit, and thelady, | 


_ knowing her father to have a very high character, took her 


without: any further question. Mary remained with this lady, - : 
and was able to assist her father, who was now getting too od | 
to be able to work; and very glad he was to see that his 
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CLOSING SCENES. 355 


prayers were answered, and that Mary had given up her 
former wicked ways, and was now a good, steady girl. She 
often said, when she had grown up, ‘Girls, never wish to 


-learn a trade unless you have some peculiar talent in you. If 


you are not very well off, be a good, honest servant—it is no 
disgrace; and if you do your duty, now that good servants . 
are so much wanted, you may never be out of a situation, and 
you will always be appreciated.”’ 

After a few years, Mary and her sister Emma were both 
married ‘on the same day. Their mistresses gave them their 


wedding outfits, and many little necessaries to commence 


housekeeping ; though very sorry they were to part with such 
trustworthy servants. Mary thus lived to repent of the time 
when she exclaimed, ‘‘I won’t be a servant.” 
| We 


Closing Scenes. 


DEATH OF THE VENERABLE BEDE. 


Ir the names given to this person by his contemporaries 
and successors be any indication of his true worth, he was 
indeed an eminent man. He is called ‘‘The lamp of the 
church,’’? ‘‘The venerable and admirable doctor,’ ‘‘ The 


religious servant of God,’ &c. Though above eleven hundred 


years have passed since his death, he is still called the venerable 
Bede, and in the Calendar of the Church of England, we find 
the 27th May allotted to him under the same title. While he 
lived, the purity of his life, the integrity and simplicity of his 
character, and the extent of his learning, caused his name to 
be much honoured both at home and abroad. After his death 
an English council directed his works to be publicly read in 
churches; and even to the present day his labours are grate- 
fully acknowledged by all who inquire into the early history 
of the Church in Britain. His last literary labour was a 
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856 BENEFITS OF ADVERSITY. 


translation of the Gospel of St. John into Saxon. Perceiving 
that his end was approaching, he assured his weeping pupils 
that he was quite ready for the change, and was indeed 
anxious to depart and to be with Christ. He was extremely 
anxious to finish the translation of the Gospel of St. John, 
but had only reached the fifth chapter, ninth verse, when 
increased difficulty in breathing reminded him that his end 
wasnear. ‘‘Go on quickly,” said he to the youth who was 
acting as his amanuensis, ‘‘ I know not how long I shall hold 
out, end whether my Maker will not soon tele me away.” 
After long and diligent writing, the youth said, ‘“ Most dear 
master, there is still one chapter wanting; do you think it 
troublesome to be asked any more questions ?’’ The good man 
answered, ‘‘ It is no trouble; take your pen, make ready, and 
write fast!”’ After another interval of rest, the anxious youth 
again interposed, ‘‘ Dear master, there is yet one sentence not 
written.” ‘‘ Write quickly,” said the dying saint. On being 
told it was finished, he said, ‘‘Itis well! Receive my head 
into your hands, that I may sit facing the place where I was 
wont to pray.”” At his own request, he was placed on the 
pavement of his cell, and there began to sing, ‘‘ Glory be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost!” As his 
lips pronounced the last words, his spirit escaped to the 


kingdom above. | 


= 


Benerits or Apversiry.—It is good for man to ‘suffer the adversity 


of this earthly life: for it brings him back to the sacred retirement of 


the heart, where only he finds he is an exile from his native home, and 
ought not to place his trust in any worldly enjoyment. It is good for 
him also to meet with contradiction and reproach: and to be evil thought 
of, and evil spoken of, even when his intentions are upright, and his 
actions are blameless: for this keeps him humble, arid is a powerful 
antidote to the poison of vainglory; and then chiefly it is that we 
have recourse to the witness within us which is God; when we ar 
outwardly despised, and held in no degree of esteem and favour among 
men. Our dependence upon God ought to be so entire and absolute, that 


we should never think it.necessary, in any kind ‘of distress, to have — 


recourse to human consolations, —f homas a Kempis. 
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Che Israclites and their Neighbours. 

Tue AxwonitEs.—This nation resided on the east of the 
Jordan, north of the territory which God gave to the Moabites. 
Both Ammon and Moab descended from Lot, the nephew of 
Abraham; but long before the descendants of the great 
patriarch were established in the land which God promised to 
them, the Ammonites and Moabites had grown into a great 
people. <A gigantic race, called the Zamzummim, which had: 
descended from Ham, originally occupied. this district. We 
cannot doubt but that thesé people were exceedingly sinful in 
the sight of God; for he destroyed them, ‘‘ great, many, and 
tall” though they were, to make room for the Ammonites. 
When the hosts of Israel approached the land which God had 
given them, their fame preceded them, and all the in-. 
habitants of the land were filled with fear. Most of these 
people had good reason to dread the new comers; but not so 
the Ammonites, for the Lord assured Moses that Israel 


should not possess their land. The command, therefore, was, 


‘Distress them not, nor meddle with them.” Like most of 
the neighbours of Israel, the Ammonites were violently hostile, 
omitting no opportunity of oppressing them themselves, or of 
assisting others to do so. When Eglon, king of Moab, 


- opposed Israel, he found the Ammonites ready to help him, 


and by their aid he kept Israel in subjection for eighteen 


"years. On another occasion, the Ammonites conquered the 


tribes that were in their immediate vicinity; and then, 
passing over the Jordan, they sorely distressed Judah, 
Benjamin, and the house of Ephraim. For eighteen years 
they maintained their hold, until God heard the penitent 
groans of his people and raised up Jephthah to be their 


deliverer. Israel’s captain tried the force of reason; he 
‘appealed to religion and to history: but, finding these 
mmethods unavailing, he fought against the Ammonites, 
destroyed twenty of their chief cities, and completely sub- 


dued them. In the very beginning of Saul’s reign they 
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308 RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


again made head under Nahash, their king, laid siege to 
Jabesh-Gilead, and only promised life and liberty to its 
inhabitants on the most cruel and degrading terms. The new 
king, moved by the spirit of God, hastily collected an immense 
army, and smote the Ammonites, ‘‘so that two of them were 
not left together.” Hanun, the son of Nahash, having in- 
sulted David, and knowing what he might expect from that 
warlike monarch, obtained assistance’from Syria; but both 
Syrians and Ammonites were so subdued that they became 
tributary to Israel. During Ahab’s wicked reign they 
revolted, and soon after united with the Moabites to oppress 
Jehoshaphat. In this attempt, however, they failed; for a 
disagreement having crept in among the invaders, they fought 
one against another, leaving Jehoshaphat so much spoil that 
he and his army were three days in gathering it. When 
Israel had filled up the measure of its iniquities, and was 
punished with captivity, the Ammonites took every oppor- 
tunity of insulting and cruelly treating them. This was very 
offensive to God; and accordingly, afew years afterwards, they 
were themselves so completely destroyed, that they never more 
ranked among the nations. 


H. 


Reiiciovs Berier.—I envy not quality of the mind or intellect in 
others; not genius, power, wit, or fancy: but if I could choose what 
would be most delightful, and I believe most useful to me, I should 
prefer a firm religious belief to every other blessing; for it makes life 
a discipline of goodness, creates new hopes when all earthly hopes 


-wanish; and throws over the decay, the destruction of existence, the 


most gorgeous of all lights; awakens life even in death, and from 
corruption and decay calls up beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument 
of torturé and of shame the ladder of ascent to Paradise ; and far above 


all combinations of earthly hopes, calls up the most delightful visions 


ef plains and amaranths, the gardens of the blest, the security of ever- 


lasting joys, where the sensualist and the sceptic view only gloom, decay; 
annihilation, and despair.—Sir Humphrey Davy. ; 
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Anecdotes of the Great and Good. 


Cyprian.—Among the fathers of the Church few hold a higher place 

than Cyprian. Having been threatened, punished, banished,"and recalled, 

by successive rulers, hé was at last, in the year 258 a.p. sentenced to be | 

beheaded. 'The Emperor Valerianus ordered that he should have sufficient 

. time to consider whether he would not save his life by sacrificing to the 

gods. He was told that if he would only cast a grain of incense into the 

fire, his life should be spared. The martyr nobly answered, “‘ There needs 
no deliberation in the case.’ : 

Dr. Ler.—Few persons’ ever had to struggle with more difficulties in 

the pursuit of knowledge, or so thoroughly surmounted those difficulties, 

A than Samuel Lee. His education was very limited; but mecting with 

t Latin quotations sometimes, he anxiously desired to leatn that langyage. 

t _. He was a carpenter, and was going one day to purchase some tools, when 

' “he saw a Latin grammar. Being very poor, he was obliged to deprive 

2% >himself of many comforts to save a shilling wherewith to purchase the 

S -. book. After this his plan was to conquer a book, then sell it and buy a 


4 _ fresh one with the money. He died at the age of seventy, being one of 
y & the most profound linguists that England ever produced. 
Vicroria.—On the 24th of August, 1848, an emigrant ship 


called the Ocean Monarch took fire near Liverpool, and 178 lives were lost. 
_ Among the survivors was a little child about three years of age; unknown, 
unclaimed, and unable to give any account of itself. Her Majesty heard 
of this case, and immediately gave private orders to have the child taken 
care of, respectably educated, and put forward in the position in life to 
which it appeared to belong. This benevolent intention would probably 
- never have been publicly known had not the natural guardians of the 
child been afterwards found. 

WELLINGTON.—The battle of Wasielne, 1 in which Napoleon was com- 
pletely defeated by the British, was fought on the 18th of June, 1815. 
Early on the following morning, Dr. Hume waited on the Duke of Wel- 
lington to report to him the losses of the English so far as they were then 
known. During the enumeration the Duke grasped the doctor's hand, on 
which his tears fell in abundance. When the doctor had finished his 
account the Duke brushed away his tears, and, with a tremulous voice, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Well, thank God, I know not what it is to lose a battle ; 
but it is painful to gain one with the loss of so many of one’s friends.” 

Dr. Girt.—Among the Baptist preachers of the last century Dr. Gill . 
occupied an eminent position, both as a scholar and a Christian. A 
zealous member of his congregation one day called on him to tell him that 
his bands were so long that she felt it her duty to reprove him forit. “ ] 
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have never thought anything about it,” said the Doctor; “I will thank 
you to cut as much off as you think best.’” After cutting various pieces off 
the offending bands shedeclared herself satisfied with their length. “ Now,” 
said the Doctor, “I have something against you. I think your tongue is 
rather too long; and you had better let me cut a piece off it!” 

Joun Hvss.—The writings of Wiclif, the English Reformer, being 
introduced into Bohemia, they were read and received by John Huss, a 
priest, who had already.seen some of the errors of the Romish Church, 
For several years he preached against the corruptions of that Church with 
great success. In 1414 he was taken to Constance and there ordered to 
-recant. He resolutely refused. When at the stake a pardon was offered 
on condition that he would deny the doctrines he had preached. His 
reply was, ‘‘I came here ready to suffer death.’ His execution was. 
attended with many circumstances of barbarity, and his ashes were 
gathered up and thrown into the Rhine. 


diseful Statistics. 


Revenve.—The sources from which the Revenue of England has at 
different times been obtained have varied greatly ; but it is now mainly 
drawn from the Customs, Stamp, and Excise Duties, and the Assessed, 
Income, Land, and Property Taxes, together with the profits of the Post 
Office. ‘The difference in the amount of Revenue obtained under different 
monarchs is very striking. William the Conqueror drew £400,000; but 
it was above four centuries before this sum wasagain reached. Henry VU. 
received £400,000; and twice that amount was obtained by his son, 
Henry VIII. From that time a steady increase in the Revenue set in. 
In the time of William IIT., or about a century and a half after the first 
of the Tudors, it had increased tenfold. During the American War of 
Independence it rose to £15,000,000 ; in 1800 to nearly £37,000,000 ; and 
during the last year of the war with France it reached the amazing sum of 
£71,000,000! This is now about the regular annual Revenue; and there 
seems but little probability that it will fall much below that sum, though 
_ fifteen years ago it was £20,000,000 less. During the Wars of the Roses 
the Revenue was smaller than it has been at any other period during ‘the 
last 800 years, only £64,976 being obtained in the time of Henry VI. 
These wars lasted only thirty years; but at their close Henry VIL. raised 
the Revenue of the cor miry to £400,000. 
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ALMANACKS DIARIES, 
FOR 156 6. 


Now ready, price One piel or $s. per 100, 


The Sunday School Illustrated Almanack for 1866. 


With Eight Beautiful Engravings :—The Sliders.—Searching for 
Violets.-—The Hayfield.— Harvest Home.-—A pple Gathering. —Christ- 
mas Day.—Not Next Sunday, Sir.—Which do you choose? The 
Almanack comprises a Calendar containing a Text for Every Day in 
the Year, and the Union List of Lessons, with sonie Poetic Selections. 


Anniversary Hymns and Tunes. A Set 0 Music 
Handbills. Nos, 1. to 16, &d. per roo, 


Will be ready, November 1, 


A Beautifully Illuminated Edition of the Sunday 


School Illustrated Almanack for 1866. 


Teacher's Pocket-Book and Diary for 1866. With 


Coloured Frontispiece. Roan tuck, 2s. 


Peacber's Pocket-Book and Diary for 1866. Limp 


cloth, 


Sunday ‘Scbool Teacher's Class Register and 


~ Almanack for 1866, Cloth cover, 4d. 
List of Scripture Lessons for 1866. Arranged by 


~ the Committee of the Sunday School Union. 2s. per 100, In Small — 
‘Type for Pocket Bibles, 1s. per 100. 


NEW YEAR’S ADDRESSES. 
Diamonds in the Dust. A New Year's Address for 


Sunday Scholars. By Charles Reed, F.S.A., of the Sunday School 
Union Committee. With Engravings. Price One Penny, or 6s. per 
100. | 


Things that are Lacking. A Word of Counsel to 


Sunday School Teachers. By Rev. J. F. Serjeant, Paris. Price §s. 
per 100, 


Talents of Trust. A New Year's Address to the 


Parents of Sunday Scholars. By John Tillotson. Price 5s. per 100, 


Preparing for Publication, 


A Tonic Sol-Fa Edition of the Sunday Scholar’s Tune 


Book. 
Recently ‘ssited, 


The Sunday Scholar's Tune Book. Nos. 1—8, One 


Penny each. The work will be completed in Twelve Numbers. 
LONDON : SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY 
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ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR THE PEOPLE, 


In Weekly Numbers, price 14d., and in Monthly Parts, price 74., New 
and Revised Edition, printed on Fine Toned Paper, of 


CASSELL’S HISTORY ENGLAND 


(From THE Eantiest PERIOD DOWN TO THE PREsENT Timp), 
Illustrated with about Two Thousand Wood Engravings. 
No. 1 Ready October 4, price 19d. Part I. Ready October 30, price 7a, 


*,." No. 1 of the New Toned Paper Edition of Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England, Price lid., will be ready on the 4th of 
October, and with it will be Presented Gratuitously a beauti. 
fully executed copy of the Historical Picture, 'The Death of 
Nelson. Size, 27in. by _ suitable for framing. 


New Series, on Fine Toned Sia: of 


THE QUIVER, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY AND WEEK-DAY READING, 
In Weekly Numbers of 16pp., price 1d., and in Monthly Parts, price 64. 
No. 1 Ready September 13, price 1d. 


The introduction of TLLUSTRATIONS into the two Half-Yearly 
Volumes of the QuivEr, just completed, having produced so favourable 
an impression, the Publishers have determined to give still further effect 
to this improvement by printing the Quiver on Fine Toned Paper ; andim 
order to present it in a form as attractive as possible, the ‘Weekly 
Numbers will be divested of the Advertisement pages, thus rendering it 
in its appearance, as well as in the intrinsic value of its contents, the 
First Reiiciovs MAGAZINE oF THE Day. 


No. I. will contain the commencement of a 


1. New Taxz, entitled “THE FAMILY HCNOUR,” 


By Mrs. Ciara L. Batrovr, Author of *‘ Troubled Waters,” “ The Women 
of Scripture,” &c. 


2. “The Teacher of Languages,” | 6. “Over the Hills,” a Poem, 
a Complete Short Tale, Illustrated | with a Full-Page Illustration. 
hy T. Morten. | | 4 Growing in Grace. 

Une Lew and have, Legs,” “How Fanchette Envied & 
by Rev. H. StowE.i Brown, Liver- | Fine Lady.” <A Story for Young 

l. rat by Sara Woop. 
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Che Cost of x Railway Rug. 


eee HE night express from the North, by which I 
5 travelled not long since, brought me into very 
pleasant acquaintance with a middle-aged gentle- 
man, who, with myself, formed the only oceu- 
, pants of a compartment in a first-class carriage 
on the Great Northern Railway. I had been 
hurriedly summoned to town upon business of 
some importance, so hurriedly, that I had been 
compelled to start without providing myself with 
those accessories of comfortable travelling, with 
' which otherwise I should have been careful to 
surround myself. The night wind was cold, and 
I, sleepless and anxious, began to feel very 
miserable, and could not refrain from envying 
my fellow-traveller, who had packed himself up 
in his corner with his travelling-cap pulled over 
his ears, and his legs well wrapped up in a handsome tiger- 
skin rug. However, seeing how poorly I was furnished, he 


- good-naturedly invited me to sit near him, and kindly offered 


me a share in the use of this warm envelope. Under the cir- 
cumstances I could not do otherwise than thank him, which I 
did very heartily, and fell to praising the beauty as well as 
the warmth of the handsome tawny-striped skin, which had 
thus been put to a use its original possessor could never have 
dreamed of. I did not like to inquire its history; nor indeed, 
as I soon found, was it necessary for me to doso. My praises 
were evidently listened to with pleasure by my an Zager ta 
who shortly volunteered the following relation :— 

‘‘ Ah, sir, ‘it is a beautiful skin, one belonging to a very 


noble specimen of his kind, if the term be not misapplied in 


speaking of a beast so crafty and so cruel as a tiger a Be 
is. When we shot him, aN 
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of his tail to his jaws, and found him to be nearly eleven 
feet.” 

‘You must,” said I, ‘‘set store by it, since you dispossessed 
its natural owner by your own prowess.”’ 

‘Not simply on that account,” he replied, ‘‘ though there 
is something in haying slain and captured such a spoil; it is 
valuable and costly on another account, for the beast fell upon 
and nearly destroyed a very dear friend and companion in 
arms of mine, before we succeeded in despatching him.” 

‘‘ Pray favour me,”’ said I, ‘‘ by telling me all about it.” 

‘‘ We were out,” said he, ‘‘in Bombay, that is, myself and 
the friend towhom I have referred, looking for game, having | 
with us, as is usual, a strong body of natives to act as beaters 
in the pursuit of game. ‘To enable us to look around over the 
high grass, we both got up a small thorn tree with our guns. 
Scarcely had the beaters commenced their usual hideous noises 
to arouse the game, when a fine tiger showed himself, slowly 
walking straight towards us. We agreed to let it come on 
within a few yards of us before firing, when a man, who had 
climbed up a tree at some distance from us, called out to let 
us know that the beast wasinour neighbourhood. This noise 
at once caused him to stop and stare about him for a moment, 
when he bounded off at a good pace in an opposite direction. 
We both fired, but without apparently inflicting any very 
serious injury. In our haste to ascertain the result, we 
descended from the tree, and my poor friend, who was com- 
paratively new to the sport, hurried on in pursuit. The 
creature, however, was soon hidden in the thick jungle sur- 
rounding us before we could get another shot at him, although 


we could hear him from time to.time growling savagely, and 


felt sure our balls had taken seme effect upon him. Suddenly, 
while the men were beating cover in front of us, I saw the tall 
grass move, and almost before we had time to think of our 
safety, he was hurrying towards us. Seeing my friend’s 
danger, I shouted to him to run for it, pointing him to a tree 
at no great distance. He turned and fled; but before he had 
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a chance of mounting beyond the reach of the now infuriated 
creature, he was upon him. Forthe moment I was, I confess, 
appalled by the danger to which he was exposed; but only for 
a moment. Jaising my gun and taking aim at the brute’s 
head, I fired, and fortunately the ball took effect, the great 
‘beast rélling over upon the body of his lacerated and well 
nigh exhausted victim. This unexpected and dangerous issue 
to our morning’s sport brought together our beaters. On 
examination my friend was found to be still alive, but sadly 
torn and disabled by the rough handling of the foe. We bound 
up his wounds in a long turban, and with waistbands supplied 
by the natives, our rifles, and branches of trees hastily collected 
for the purpose, made a rude kind of litter, upon which we 
placed him, and thus, in mournful procession, arrived at our 
tents. It was a long and anxious time before the poor fellow 
could be sufficiently recovered to be further removed; but, 
thanks to the doctor’s skill and God’s good providence, he at 
last pulled through. I should have been greatly grieved if 
the event had turned out otherwise; and even now, when I 
comfort myself and wrap it about me, often think of the cost 
to my poor friend of this warm railway rug.” 


Che Oak Chest; 


A FAMILY LEGEND. 


CHAPTER I. 


TueErE is not a family of any note in Ireland that has not 
its legend or legends of past days attached to it. Those 


legends are handed down from generation to generation, and, 


although the more enlightened supporters of the family honours 
in the present day may affect to disbelieve them, and tell them 
only as superstitious stories of departed times, yet, lurking in 
some secret corner of their hearts, there is an undefined cling- 
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ing to the ancient legend and an unacknowledged belief in the 
reality of the occurrences related. We shall leave our readers 
in the dark as to whether we are an exception or not to the 
above rule, and relate a legend of our family that is faithfully 
believed by all its old retainers, if not by its actual members. 


Ballybreen, the residence of our family for generations, was 
a large square house with wings, the more ancient portion was 
castellated, and the entire house and court was surrounded by 
a moat, outside which a fine demesne extended on all sides, a 
few tame deer running to meet any one who approached the 


house. Our great-great-grandmother (in whose time the inci- 


dent occurred that we are about to relate) was a good woman 
in every sense of the word; benevolent and tender-hearted, 
she never could refuse a petition from her tenants or poorer 
neighbours, and consequently she was greatly beloved, and 
sometimes imposed upon. During the famine that caused 
such misery and loss of life in Ireland at that period, she was 
the constant benefactress of the poor for miles round Bally- 


breen, and were it not that she felt a certain awe of her stately 


husband, who was several years older than herself, she would 
have impoverished her family in her exertions to relieve the 
prevalent distress. All that she could give with her husband's 


permission had been given away, when one morning a number 
of poor women stood at ‘ie back entrance entreating a ‘ sight 


of the mistress.”’ 

‘“Withen, Mrs. MacKeown, sleeve’? is that you?” asked 
the cook pitifully, as she came to the door. ‘Sure it’s full 
an’ plenty ye had all yer life, an’ it’s a poor day to see ye 
this way!” 

‘“Wisha! wisha! butit is, asthore,” cried one of the women, 
forgetting her own distress for the moment in her compassion 
for her neighbour, who was the wife of a ‘‘ small farmer,” and 
therefore in a better position than she, her husband being 
only a labourer. | 

‘““What’s the use of frettin’ over it? although goodness 
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knows I never thought to see the day I’d be axin’ an alms,’’ 
replied the poor woman, bursting into tears as she spoke. 

‘‘Ahsh! ahsh! the heavens pity ye, but it’s a sore case,” 
said the cook, wiping her own eyes with the corner of her 
coarse apron. ‘An’ worse luck, too, that ye kem the day 
that’s in it. The poor misthress (the heavens be her bed, I 
say) — away the last loch of oatmale this very blessed 
mornin’, and there isn’t a pratee (barrin’ what’s for seed) next 
a nigh us, an’ the horses, the crathers (not to compare them 
wid Christians) is on short commons wid the oats; the sorra 
grain they gets but oncest a day, and they workin’ hard.” 

‘‘Och, wirra! wirra! but we’re bet entirely now; if the 
misthress fails us what'll we do at all, at all?” cried the 
women in chorus. ‘‘ Athen, Biddy, jewel, spake a word for 
us anyhow, an’ we'll pray for ye night an’ day.” 

‘‘T’ll spake, an’ welkim,”’ said Biddy, ‘‘ but ’'m afeard it’s 
no use; the masther’s gone to Limerick, an’ he has the kays 
wid him; if it wasn’t for that I wouldn’t be sayin but the 


misthress id give ye the oats that’s for the horses; it’s she 


that has the rale warm heart in her body. An’ here she is, 
she’s seen ye from the windy, I’m thinking.” 

Biddy stepped respectfully aside as she spoke, and “ the 
misthress’’ appeared at the open door. ‘‘Good morning, 


‘Mrs. MacKeown, did you want me?” sho inquired kindly, as . 


she nodded to the other women. | 
‘(Oh then, misthress dear, I’m come to ye in me sore 
thrubble an’ distress; the sorra bit I have to-day, good or bad, 
for the husband an’ childher, and yestherday we had but. one 
male, an’ that wasn’t a full one.” 
* Wisha! but it’s the same story wid us all, ma’am dear; 
sure we’re fairly stharving, yer ladyship,”’ burst from the 


miserable women, whose pinched faces and hungry eyes gave 


proof enough of the truth of their statement. 

‘‘ Don’t send us away empty, yer ladyship, for the love of 
mercy!’’ cried a wretched-looking creature, who was holding a 
famishing infant in her arms. 
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“Oh, what shall I do! what can I do!” said the lady, 
appealed to in such a heartrending manner, while the tears 
streamed from her eyes; “I have given away the last grain 
of meal, and we have not even a pound of flour in the house 
until it comes from Limerick. Stay,” she added, a sudden 
thought striking her, ‘‘ I will give you some of the oats that are 
kept by for the horses, and you can get it ground.” | 

‘‘Och, then, more’s the pity, me lady, ye can’t; sure the 
masther has the kay of the bin wid him in Limerick?” — 

‘Oh, what is to be done!’’ exclaimed her mistress in great 
distress as she caught the anguished looks of the poor women. 
fastened on her. “ Biddy,” she asked breathlessly, as she 
trembled with eagerness, ‘‘ who is about the granary ?” 

‘‘Not a living sowl, me lady; the men’s all gone to their 
work, an’ there’s no one about the place at all, at all.” 

‘“ Wait here, I will be back in a moment,’ said our ances- 
tress, as she hastened away, returning almost immediately with 
a thick, short key in her hand. ‘Follow me,”’ she cried, as 
she crossed the yard in the direction of the granary. 

*“©Oh, me lady, me lady,’’ whispered Biddy, ‘‘Is it the kay 
of the oak-chest that has the seed-whate in it, ye have? Sure 
the masther he’ll go wild if ye give it away afther he gettin’ it 
from furrin parts for the land.” 

‘‘ It cannot be helped, Biddy,”’ replied her mistress sadly. 
‘Tf my dear husband even should be angry with me, 1 must 
bear it; but I cannot, oh, I cannot, endure to let those crea- 
tures starve while the wheat is lying here idle. God only 
knows who will be alive to sow the seed when the time comes. 
In his name I will give it to feed his creatures; and in his 
hands I will leave the result. Say nothing about it to any 
one until the wheat is required, and then I shall know better 


how to act.”’ 


‘¢ God in heaven bless ye, me lady, an’ remimber it to ye m 


glory! Ill keep a close mouth, ye may depind,” responded 


Biddy, with tears in her eyes, as she followed her mistress up 
the stone steps of the granary. : 
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Having filled the women’s aprons with the precious wheat, 
and given them strict injunctions not to say where they got it, 
our mistress dismissed them, telling them to come every day 
while it lasted, and that they should have it to the last grain. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tne women departed with many blessings on their bene- - 
factress and prayers for her future welfare, and when they _ 


were all gone, Biddy said, ‘‘I’m just thinkin’, me lady, that 
it won’t be so aisy to. get at the whate every other day as it is 
to-day. Ifthe masther was at home he’d wondher what ye 
wor doin’ in here; an’ when he’d see the crathers about, he’d 
pretty soon guess the whate was goin’.”’ 

‘‘ You are right, Biddy, I did not think of that,’ replied 
her mistress, thoughtfully. ‘What is to be done? I have 
given them my word that they shall have the wheat, and l 
cannot disappoint them.”’ 

‘“ T have it, me lady,” cried the cook in a triumphant tone, 
after she had thought for a moment. ‘‘ While the coast is 
clear, what’s to hindher me of imptying the chest; an’ I'll put 
the whate in my panthry, that I always keep locked; an’ man 
or mortial won’t be the wiser of it.” 

‘‘ You are invaluable, Biddy! be quick and carry it in!” 
cried her mistress, delighted at the plan. ‘‘ No one can 
‘suspect anything now until the wheat is wanted, for I always 
keep the key of that chest.” 

Biddy went to work with a will, and before very long the 
contents of the chest were safely deposited in her pantry, and 
the padiock having been adjusted, the empty chest was once 
more locked; and, putting the key in her pocket, our great- 
creat-grandmother returned to her home, comforted in heart 
with her morning’s work, although several unpleasant twinges 
of conscience assailed her for her deception she was practising 
on her husband: her fear of his displeasure—for he was a 
stern although. an affectionate husband—preventing her 
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carrying out even in idea her wish of acquainting him with 
what she had done. 

In a week or two after the oak chest had been denpelial of 
its contents, supplies arrived from abroad, and the famine in 
its worst aspect was averted, although provisions were still 
enormously dear. The humane mistress of Ballybreen had | 
almost ceased to think about her stratagem for supplying her 
poor neighbours with food, in this better state of affairs, when 
the illness of her sister, who lived at the distance of about 
twenty miles from Ballybreen, caused her to hurry to her side. 

After some weeks’ anxious watching the invalid showed | 
symptoms of improvement, and she gained ground so rapidly 
that the doctor soon declared her to be quite convalescent. 
Lady Raymond began to speak of returning home when this 
favourable opinion was pronounced, but her sister, by every 
device of affection, held her captive, many years having passed 
since she had enjoyed so much of her society. 

Onemorning as the spring advanced the sisters sat in the 
deep embrasure of a window, talking over the scenes of their 
youth ; and as one pleasant memory after another passed in 


review before them, their hearts became as closely united as 


though no absence had dimmed the shining links of love that 
had united them in early youth. 

Turning from these delightful reminiscences of their 
childish years they by degrees dwelt more fully on the griefs 
and sorrows of their wedded lives, and, like the fitful weather 
of an April day—half sunshine, half showers—their faces 
reflected their feelings, as tears and smiles replaced each 
other. The glad hours that fill a mother’s heart with joy 


when she gazes upon the face of her child, and watches its 


gradual development of intellect, its endearing ways and 
winning smiles—and the time of anguish in which, with a 
heart torn and bleeding, she suffers the agony of seeing her 
cherished one wrapped in the cold embrace of death, its 
beauty faded, the light of its brilliant eyes quenched in dark- 
ness, and the grave its home instead of her loving arms—all 
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passed before their mental vision, and, clasped in each other's 
arms, they wept sweet tears of love and sympathy. 

Suddenly the sound of wheels coming up the carriage-drive 
attracted their notice, and looking from the window, they saw 
the family coach from Ballybreen turning into the back 
avenue that led to the stable-yard. _ : 

‘““ You see, dear one, I must leave you at last; the carriage 
has come for me, I am certain,” said Lady Raymond, kissing 
her sister. ‘* Ah, here is a letter,” she added, as the servant 
advancing presented one, saying, as he did so, ‘‘ The coachman 
desired me to ask, madam at what time in the morning you 
will require the horses.”’ 

‘“T shall tell him, James, when J] have read the letter,” 
replied his mistress. 

The tall English footman bowed and retired ; and the letter 
was opened. It read as: follows :— 


“My pEAr Wire,—lIt is quite time that our foreign wheat 
was sown, and as you have the key of the chest we cannot do so 
until you either send the key or return home. I trust it will 
be the latter, for now that your sister is happily so much better, 
I begin to feel that I want you by my side. The home feels 
strange and lonely without you, and I wantthe sweet voice of 


my little wife to cheer me; so that, unless anything of which I 


am not aware prevents it, I look for the pleasure of having 


you home in your accustomed place to-morrow. And, offering 


my affectionate salutations to your sister, 
I am, my dear wife, 


‘‘ Your affectionate husband to command, 


Raymonpn.” 


Lady Raymond sat silent for a few minutes after she had 


read her husband’s letter, thinking what she should do now 


that the dreadful moment had come so suddenly upon her. 
She felt the key of the oak chest, that lay in her ample pocket, 
weighing her down. like a bar of iron, but, summoning all her 
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courage to her aid, she ordered the carriage to be at the door 
at an early hour, and determined to brave the worst at once, 
hoping from the tone of her husband’s letter that, in his joy at 
seeing her home after so long an absence, he would not blame 
too severely the act of which she had been guilty—not the 
giving away of the wheat, but the hiding of the fact from one 
who should have shared all herthoughts. 

As the carriage drew near Ballybreen, the heart of its 
mistress began to beat with unusual rapidity, and, telling the 
coachman to drive straight into the stable-yard, she leaned 
back and tried to collect her thoughts. Suddenly the horses 
were pulled up, and Sir Arthur, opening the door, lifted her out - 
in his strong arms, embracing her as he did so, and welcoming 
her home. ‘And now, good wife,” he added, ‘‘ if you have 
that key anywhere near at hand, let me have it, for the men 
are waiting for the wheat. Let us see how it looks.” And 
taking her hand as she silently gave him the key, he led her 
to the granary ; some of the men were already there, and as 
Sir Arthur applied the key and withdrew the padlock, his 
wife turned away her face, fearful of the scene that w ould take 
place when the chest should be discovered empty. 

A shout from the men attracted her attention, and made her ° 
turn quickly round, as with a spring the lid struck the wall, 
and presented the chest filled to overflowing with golden 
grain. 

‘This is wonderful,’ said Sir Arthur, turning to his 
astounded wife; ‘‘ do you remember, em, the chest was not 
nearly full, eed now it is running over.’ : 

‘Sure enough, Sir Arthur, it’s but a miracle,” said 
one ofthe men. ‘‘ Well, her ladyship, an’ your honour, has the 
blessing of the poor anyhow, that’s plain.”’ 

Lady Raymond turned rapidly from white to red austell this 
scene, and at last, bursting into a flood of tears, called up by & 
mixture of Ridings impossible to describe, she threw herself 
into her husband’s arms, and told the whole story. 

‘*You must be dreaming, dear wife, or you have dreamed 
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this wonderful story,’ said her husband soothingly, but in his 
heart fearing that she was losing her reason. 


‘‘No, no, I have not dreamed it; itis true. Let Biddy be 


called,” replied his agitated wife. 
_ But faithful Biddy was near athand; shaking in every limb 
with the fear of an explosion of her master’s wrath that might 
fall too heavily upon her gentle lady, she had stolen to the door, 
and as soon as she heard her name mentioned, she stepped into 
the granary, but the moment her eye fell upon the open chest, 
with its wealth of grain, she threw up her hands in the air 
with an expression of wild delight, and fell upon the floor in a 
fainting fit. 

The miraculous wheat was sown with great veneration, and 
yielded a crop that people came from distant counties to see, 
going away amazed at its abundance, and still more so at the 
account of how the seed was obtained. 

The oak chest was at once taken into the house, and placed 
in an honourable position, and to this day it remains in the 
family, a treasured heirloom, and a self-evident proof of the 
truth of the legend. Some old ‘ follower” of the family will 
point to it triumphantly after telling the story, and exclaim, 
“Tf you doubt me, look at that. Sure that’s the very ould 
oak chest itself.’ And, of course, after that no unbeliever, 
however sceptical, could venture to hint a doubt of the perfect 
truthfulness of the legend of ‘‘ the oak chest.” 

Whether this legend be a fable or not, the Book of Truth 
teaches us that “he that hath a — eye shall be blessed, 

- for he giveth of his bread to the poor.” 


Jeanre REEVES. 
— 


ADVANTAGE or EmpLoyMENT.—Assure yourself that employment is one 
of the best remedies for the disappointm mts of life. Let even your 
calamity have the liberal effect of occupying you in some active virtue, so 
shall you in a manner remember others, till you forget yourse lf. Pratt. 
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Che Sand-Rartin. 


THe powers of. this pretty little bird seem to be quite 
inadequate to the arduous labours which it performs so easily; 
and few would suppose, on contemplating its tiny bill, that it 


was capable of boring tunnels into tolerably hard sandstone. — 


Such, however, is the case, for the Sand-Martin is familiarly 


known to drive its tunnels into sandstone that is hard enough 


to destroy all the edge of a knife. 

The bird does not prefer a laborious to an easy task; and if 
it can find a spot where the soil is quite loose, and yet where 
the sides of the burrow will not collapse, it will always take 
advantage of such a locality. I have frequently seen such 
instances of judgment, where the birds had selected the sandy 
intervals between strata of stone, and so saved themselves from 
any trouble except scraping and throwing out the loose sand. 

When, however, the Sand-Martin is unable to find such a 
situation, it sets to work in a very systematic fashion, trying 
several successive spots with its beak until it discovers a suit- 
able locality. It then works in a circular direction, using its 
legs as a pivot, and by dint of turning round and round and 
pecking away as it proceeds, soon chips out a tolerably circular 
hole. After the bird has lived some time in the tunnel, the 
shape of the entrance is much damaged by incessant passing 
to and fro of the inmates; but while the burrow is still new 
and untenanted, its form is almost cylindrical. In all cases the 


tunnel slopes gently upward, so as to prevent the lodgment of 


rain, and its depth is exceedingly variable ; about two feet and 
a half is a fairaverage length. Generally the direction of the 
burrow is quite straight, but sometimes it takes a curve, where 
an obstacle, such as a stone or a root, has interrupted the 
progress of the bird. Should the stone be a large one, the Sand- 
Martin usually abandons the burrow and resumes its labours 
elsewhere, and in a piece of hard sandstone rock many of these 
incomplete excavations may be seen. At the furthest e 
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THE SAND-MARTIN. 


tremity of the burrow, which is always rather larger than the 
shaft, is placed the nest—a very simple structure, being little 
more than a mass of dry herbage and soft feathers, pressed 
together by the weight of the bird’s body. Upon this primi- 
tive nest are laid the eggs, which are very small and of a 
delicate pinky whiteness. 


Few foes can work harm to the Sand-Martin during the 


task of incubation. Rats would find the soft sandy soil crum- 
ble away from their grasp; and even the lithe weasel would 
experience some difficulty in gaining admission to the nest. 
After the young Sand-Martins are hatched many foes are on 
the watch for them. The magpie and crow wait about the 
entrance of the holes in order to snap up the inexperienced 
birds while making their first essay at flight; and the kestrel 
and sparrow-hawk come sweeping suddenly among them and 
carry off some helpless victim in ‘their talons. 

Man is perhaps the worst foe of the Sand-Martin, for there 
isa mixture of adventure and danger in taking the eggs which 


is irresistible to the British schoolboy. .To climb up a per- 


pendicular rock, to cling with one hand while the other is 
thrust into the burrow, and to know that a chance slip will 
certainly snap the invading arm, is a combination of joys 
which no well-conditioned boy can withstand. 

Fortunately for the) Sand-Martin, many of their nests are 
placed in situations which no boy can reach, and there are 
happily some instances where the services they render to man- 
kind are properly appreciated. Mr. C. Simeon, in his “Stray 
Notes on Fishing and Natural History,” gives an interesting 
account of some Sand-Martins which were thus gratefully pro- 
tected :—‘* Whilst waiting for the train one afternoon at Wey- 
bridge, I amused myself with watching the Sand-Martins, who 
haye there a large establishment on either side of the cutting, 


and got into conversation with one of the porters about them. 


On my saying I supposed the boys robbed a good many of the 
nests, he answered, ‘ Oh, sir, they would if they were allowed, 
but the birds are such good friends to us that we won't let 
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BAD company, ; 


anybody meddle with them.’ I fancied at first that he spoke 
of them as friends in the way of company only, but he explained 
his meaning to be. that the flies about the station would be — 
quite intolerable if they were not cleared off by Martins, which __ 
are always hawking up and down in front of it; adding that 
even during the few hot days which occurred in the spring 
_ before their arrival the flies were becoming very troublesome. 
‘Now,’ he said, ‘we may now and then see one, but, that 
isall” 
“Tt was a bright sunny day in July, and the scene wasa 
very interesting one. The mouths of the holes on both sides 
of the cutting were crowded with young Martins, as many as 
perhaps four or five in each, sunning their barred white 
perches, of which advantage was taken by scores of others 
more advanced in growth, and of old ones reposing after their 
exertions, while the air was filled by others employed in cater- 
ing for their families. All of a sudden the young ones 
retreated into their holes, the wires were deserted, and only a 
few remained describing distant circles. I thought that.a hawk 
- must have made his appearance, but it turned out that, the 
alarm was caused by two ,men walking over the heath above, 
and approaching the holes. The young ones in the holes had 
no doubt felt the jar caused by their tread, and those onthe 
wing who saw them had probably given warning by note, 
the others perched on the wires, who could not have seen ROj 
I should think, have heard 
G. Woop. | 
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after the first and second blow, may be drawn out with little difficulty; 
but being once driven up to the head, the pincers cannot take hold # 
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Be Continental Tour, 


THE LAKES OF NORTHERN ITALY. 


‘Tar distance from Milan to Como is only about thirty miles, 
but as the railway winds round by Monza, the journey becomes 
eight or ten miles longer, and occupies about an hour and a 
half. We had no reason, however, to complain of the length 
of the journey, for every turn in the line introduced us to new 
- and interesting scenery, from the flowery fields in the plain of 
Milan to the snow-capped ‘mountains which surrounded the 
lake. The surface of Lake Como is 684 feet above the level of 
the sea.; It is evident, therefore, that there must be a a basal 
ascent in approaching the lake from Milan. 

_ The carriages on this line are so constructed that the pas- 
sengers can readily remove from one car to another while the 
train isin motion. A young French gentleman, taking advan- 
tage of this arrangement, introduced himselfto us. Before we 
reached Camerlata, the young man had taken us entirely into 
his confidence. He told us that his affections had been set on 
a young lady, who had proved herself unworthy of them, and 
that his mother had sent him away from home for a few weeks, 
in the hope that the excitement of travel might efface from his 
mind the objectionable image. To enable him the more fully 
to accomplish this' end, she had given him 200 fr. in addition 
_ to his travelling expenses, and had strictly enjoined him to fill 
up his leisure hours with the study of the Spanish language. 
But all in vain was the good lady’s care; for the 200 fr. had 
been lost at Baden, the forbidden face 


view as when he left home, and having neglected all study 


: during his rambles, he begged us to allow him to travel in our 
company for a’ few days, that he might improve himself in 
_ English instead of turning his attention to Spanish. : 

At Camerlata we mounted an omnibus, and by this means 

reached Como. A ramble through this old episcopal city 
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showed us that it was superior to many Italian towns. The 
houses are neatly and substantially built of stone; it has seve- - 
ral churches, and its cathedral is built of white marble. It 
was a beautiful evening when we stepped into this noble 
edifice; the full moon shone through the painted windows: 
dim lights were burning at the altars; low, murmuring sounds 
of voices, intermingled sometimes with softest music, stole 
through the aisles; and here and there a woman knelt in silent 
devotion. 
Karly the next morning, we and our new acquaintance engaged 
a boat, and set out to explore thelake. The young Frenchman 
knew the neighbourhood well, and greatly interested us by his 
descriptions of the chief attractions on the shores. Our boatmen 
also constantly threw in scraps of information. Here Pliny the 
Younger was born; from this place were written those letters 
in which he speaks with such rapture of the delightful scenery 
in the environs of his native town; and here he established an 
academy and library for young men who had not had the means 
of education. After he had been dead 1,333 years, his statue 
was placed in a niche on the outside of one of the churches, 
with a Latin inscription bearing date 1449. At that princely 
residence called the Villa d’Este, resided Queen Caroline of 
England, the ill-used wife of George IV. Here are the resi- 
dences of the Milanese gentry, there of the French and Swiss, 
and those are occupied by English famiiies; indeed, all the 
nobility of Europe seem to have discovered that the shores of 
Lake Como are surpassingly beautiful, and the result is—that 
representatives of each nation have chosen a residence here. 


~The chief contributions of our boatmen referred to the doings 


of Garibaldi in the war of 1859. From yonder house he 
obtained his second wife; through that pass he and 300 men 
drove 10,000 Austrians ; indeed, wherever he showed his face, 
the oppressors of Italy fled. After sailing as far up the lake 
as Pliniana, we returned to Como, keeping tolerably near to 


the southern shore. A monument containing an English 
inscription attracted our attention, and we read that near this 
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' place Captain Locke was drowned in 1833. The boatmen 
_ told us the lake was very deep at that place, and that the body 
had never been found. 
Como is fed by the river Adda, which conveys to it the 
waters of the Lepontine and Rhetian Alps, and which carries 
_ off the surplus waters into the river Po. The hillsimmediately 
_ surrounding Como are well cultivated, but, in the background, 
‘mountain peaks covered with snow stand round like so many 
sentinels. By common consent, this lake surpasses in beauty 
of scenery and richness of vegetation every other lake of 
Northern Italy. For 2,000 years its beauties have inspired 


successive poets, and from one of them the following lines have 
been selected 


‘“‘ Sublime, but neither bleak nor bare, 
Nor misty, are the mountains there ; 
Softly sublime—profusely fair ; 
Up to their summits clothed in green, 
And fruitful as the vales between, | 

They lightly rise, 
And scale the skies, 
And groves and gardens still abound ; 
For where no shoot 
Could else take root, 
The peaks are shelved and terraced round. ”’ 


On leaving Como, we turned our faces towards Maggiore, 
- but on the way we made a call at an interesting lake, called 
Lugano. This lake has an area of about twenty square miles, 
and is exceedingly irregular in shape. In attempting to de 
scribe scenes which have left on the mind deep impressions of 
their exceeding loveliness, it is difficult to avoid making them 
appear very much alike; but the truth is, each lake has a cha- 
racter peculiar to itself, beauty essentially its own. The 
irregularity of Lugano places a conspicuous mountain call§d 
Salvadore on a promontory, and causes two of its sides to be 
washed by the little lake. After a short row on its waters, my | 
friends indulged in bathing, whilst I endeavoured to put down 


my thoughts in my note-book. Most of this lake is in Switzore 
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land, and we were stopped on the frontiers for the examination 
of our passports. After a few hours’ drive we were again | 
stopped for the same purpose, and we found that we had just 
skirted the southern end of the Canton Tessin, and were again 
in Italy. Maggiore was formerly thought to be the largest 


‘lake in Italy, and it received its name on that account; 


but later investigations have shown that its area is 
about thirty square miles less than that of Lake Garda. 
Maggiore is the deepest of the Italian lakes, and has the re- 
putation of being the prettiest, though the best authorities 
have decided that Como is the most sublime. An experienced 
traveller says, ‘‘ The lake is exquisitely fresh and lovely, its 
glittering islands sparkling in the deep blue waters, The 
towers of Pallanza, innumerable villages and white villas 
clustered on the shores, or on the vine or olive-clad hills above, 
and high over the wild mountains which closed in the head of 
the lake, the cold peaks of the distant snow Alps, contrasted | 
with the warm glowing colouring of all else.’? With such 
scenes passing before me as our boat glided silently on, I tried © 
time after time to write down some account of what gave me 
such pleasure; but, finding that my descriptions, even after. 
exhausting my stock of qualifying adjectives, completely failed 
in expressing the full truth, I put away my notebook, with a 
determination to let my friends pick up their notions of the 
beauties of Maggiore from the descriptions of abler travellers. 
We landed at St. Jean, the residence of Sir James Hudson, 
at that time the British Ambassador at the Court of Turi. 
This was a very charming spot, but not equal to the Borro- 
mean Islands, which we visited from Baveno. These islands 
contain orange and citron groves, flowering aloes, Indian figs, 
olives, pomegranates, and tropical plants. The chief of them 
is the Isola Bella, which was originally a mass of bare and 
barren slate rock. In 1671, one of the counts of the Borro- 
mean family caused vast quantities of earth to be taken there 
and made into a garden raised on terraces. Ten of these 
terraces rise one above another, and on them grow splendid 
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_ exotic trees, Sicilian palms, a camphor tree forty feet high, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, and a luxuriant vegetation, more 
tropical in its nature than can be produced in any other place 
in the same latitude. We indulged ourselves with a view of 
the palace, but a description of its glories would be too lengthy 
_ for insertion here. Our friend the Frenchman, who had left 
us for a few hours to visit some friends of his who resided on 
one of the islands, rejoined us at Isola Bella, and we then set 
out together with the intention of entering Switzerland by the 
Simplon Pass. 


| W. H. 


Che Great Podging-bouse. 

THERE is a great lodging-house where the guests are joint- 
tenants ; they never interfere with each other, or make any 
disturbance, as is sometimes the case in other lodging-houses, 
but quiet and order prevail—in fact, you might walk through 
it from one end to the other without hearing a sound except 
your own footsteps, or perceiving that it was tenanted unless 
the names of the tenants appended to their particular places 
of abode met your eye. | 

As we journey through the world, we occupy a great many 
different places of residence. The palace, with its luxunies 
and halls of state, contains the royal and great of the earth; 
castles and spacious mansions are the abodes of the noble and 
the wealthy ; and in our cities and towns all kinds of dwelling- 
houses are to be found, from the palace to the humble cottage, 
each suitable for its occupants. The Arab of the desert has 
his tent, and the Indian his wigwam, while in more northern 
regions the very snow itself furnishes a dwelling-place. Thus 
we see that man, in whatever condition of life he is to be 
found, seeks to provide himself with a home: even m his 
travels from city to city he finds well-arranged hotels and 
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boarding-houses ready to receive him, where he can obtain 


every comfort and luxury ; and in the arid regions of the Kast 
he finds a caravansery where he may rest from the toil of a 
long anddreary journey. In all these numerous abodes, what 
a diversity of inhabitants are to be found! The rich and 


_ great separate themselves from their poorer brethren, and in all 


things there is a wide line of distinction that must be observed | 
and cannot be overstepped; but no matter how noble or great 
the individuals, no matter how poor and mean, let them 


inhabit a mansion or a tent, all must at one time or the other 


take up their abode in the great lodging-house of which we 


speak. In their former abodes the high and wealthy are 
waited upon by innumerable servants; light, and music, and 
festivity, distinguish their residences, and they act as the 
whim of the moment dictates ; also the poor in their meaner 
dwellings have their times of gaiety, and, too frequently, 
scenes of uproar and confusion. In many cases they envy the 
rich, and the rich too frequently despise the poor; but at last 
the day will come in which all must meet in the same great 
abode: no servants shall wait on the rich, no light or music. 
shall enliven their dwellings, nor can their pride assert itself 
over their poor neighbours with whom they are compelled to 
dwell for a season; and neither can envy enter the hearts of 
the poor, who are at length placed on a level with those who 


have heretofore been so much higher in position than them- 


selves. No, in this great lodging-house all come under the 
same law, and perfect peace and stillness reign around. 
Some, indeed, take great pains beforehand to prepare the 
chambers in which they are to dwell, and to adorn them with 
all that taste or money can supply, while others just take 
possession of them as they are, and take no trouble even to- 
provide for the necessary repairs. Others, again, depute 
their friends to ornament their abodes after they have entered 
them (for, strange to say, once a tenant has taken possession 
he cannot leave the house until the Owner calls upon him to 
do so, or sends to bring him forth), and a great many of the 
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- friends are so foolish as to put a record of not only titles, but 
virtues of which the inhabitant never was possessed, upon his 
doorway. The poor man, on the contrary, seldom troubles 

himself to make any preparation or give any orders about his . 
_ apartment, except perhaps to request his friends to place his 

- name on the outside, and sometimes to bring him a few fresh | 
flowers; but the most curious arrangement that prevails in 
this vast lodging-house is that which insists on the process of | 
things in the interior of every abode being the same. No 
matter how the exterior may be decorated, every man and 
woman must fare in the same manner. One may go in 
robed in satin and lace, another in serge and calico, but all 
must submit to the rule of the house, and in a few years no | 

eye could distinguish which had been the beggar and which 
the peer. 

Although it is of no use making any preparation for this — 

great home where all must at one time reside, it is an absolute — 
necessity to arrange for our future place of abode when the — 
time comes for us to leave it; and as we cannot go out of it 
after we enter, until the Owner dismisses us, we must be sure — 
‘to make all our preparations for our future home before we. 
enter this lodging-house, where at most we shall be permitted - . 
to remain but a few years, and the Owner of which, who is’ — 
also the Owner of any other abode we may inhabit afterwards, — 
will be guided in his future favour to us by the arrangements 
we make for the permanent abodes we are to live in after we 
leave the temporary lodging he has provided. In fact, our | 
happiness in those future homes will depend entirely on how 
we prepare for them before we go into the lodging-house ; and | 
the home provided for us when we come og will be in accord-— 
ance with the amount of preparation we make. But above all : 
else, one thing is absolutely necessary, and that is, to provide — 
ourselves with a pass before we enter the lodging-house. The | 
owner has repeatedly invited all those who live in every part 
of the world, no matter where, to apply to him for this pass, — 
promising them that it never shall be refused to any one, | 
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even the very poorest and most wretched. Thousands have 
availed themselves of it, and their names are written in a great, 
book kept for the purpose. But thousands more poor, foolish, 
misguided people, have neglected to apply for it, always — 
intending to do so and as constantly forgetting it until the 
time arrives for them to remove to the great lodging-house; 
and then it is too late. Others despise the pass as a thing of 
no use, and, notwithstanding that they have been frequently 
told they could not be provided with a house unless their 
names were written in the great book kept for the purpose, 
they totally disregard it and turn it into ridicule. 

The lodging-house is the grave, that ‘Shouse appointed for 
all living.’’ In its chambers the rich and the poor, the noble 
and the mean, must rest together side by side until the Great 
Master of all calls them to come forth, and then ‘‘ the book” | 
shall be ‘‘opened,”’ and ‘‘ whosoever is not found written in 
the book of life” shall be ‘‘ cast into the lake of fire.” Those 
that have neglected to provide themselves with the pass—the | 
precious blood of Christ—and whose names are not written in 
his book, inhabit no home for evermore, but have their place 
‘in the lake of fire”; but those whose names are found 
written in the ‘‘ book of life,’”’ enter into the ‘‘many mansions,” 
where the Saviour has prepared places for them, and he leads 
“them forth by the right saat that they may go “to a city 
of habitation.”’ 

We are all hastening to that great ledeing- hows, the last 
home of man on earth. Perhaps even now our chambers are — 
being made ready for us, although we know it not. Then let 
us be sure that we are provided with the pass that will take 


us safely through the portals of the grave and enable us 0 


stand clothed in the robe of Christ’s righteousness when our 
names are called out by the angel of God. Reader, it 1s no 
‘‘cunningly devised fable ’’ that we tell you, but the truth as 
it is to be found in God’s holy book; therefore neither 
“slumber or sleep ” until you have sneued a place in that 
. house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

J. BR. 
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Hend the Pend. 


Bund low the head, and bend the stubborn knee, 
Bend the proud heart, in deep humility : 

Think o’er the past, hast naught to be forgiven ? 
Think ! canst remember aught that’s fit for heaven ? 


Sin! sin for ever! thought, and word, and deed ; 

Look through the past, as years from years recede. 
Bend low the head; and let the heartfelt ery 

For pard’ning mercy seek the throne on high.. 


Mercy, for Jesu’s sake! The cry is heard; 

_A spirit-prayer—perhaps without a word— 

The ‘‘ still small voice ’’ hath touched a heart of stone, 
And choral voices sound about the throne. 


Repentance, sorrow, shame, forgiveness, love, 
And voice on earth unites with voice above. 
The heart all broken, yet in breaking healed, 
The “ spirit’s sword,” become a spirit’s shield. 


Praise ends the prayer—Oh! wond’rous change indeed, | 


From scarce an utterance, to the perfect creed. 
Joy, peace, and love, like a full river flow ; 
The arc of promise rests on all below. 


What Thou hast done for me, do Thou forall, 
And let redemption soon restore the fall; 
We ask in humbleness from God above, 

The prayer is left with Him whose namo is Love. 
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Honour among Chieves. 


In the ‘‘Memoirs of Peter Bedford,’ a member of the 
Society of Friends, known as the Spitalfields Philanthropist, 
the following example of the power of kindness occurs :— 

‘‘A member of the Society of Friends having just married, 
went off with his bride to spend the honeymoon in Yorkshire. 
They did not travel by railway at that time, for there was 
none, and on their return they came back by the Eastern 
Counties. On reaching London, and driving in their own 
carriage through Brick Lane in the dusk of the evening, there 
was a stoppage. Whilst they were thus waiting for other 
vehicles to move on, some one rapped at their carriage-door 
and said, ‘Sir, your portmanteau is gone. The man that 
stole it has gone down that street.’ The bridegroom jumped | 
out and went in search of the portmanteau (leaving the bride 
somewhat alarmed for her personal safety). He had, how- 
ever, to abandon the pursuit. The loss of the portmanteau 
was the more annoying as it contained the bridal apparel 
which would be required on their arrival home, where their 
relatives were expected to welcome them. 

‘One of my friends called on me that evening at six o’clock, 
and said, ‘Peter Bedford, we are in trouble!’ ‘ What is — 
the matter, Edwin?’ He then repeated that the newly- 
married party were in embarrassment, and that he had come 
to see if I could help them to recover their stolen property. 
I promised my assistance so far as practicable. In making 
this promise, I had Bill Horne in my mind, for I had learnt 


that his business was to cut the straps of portmanteaus with a 
sort of weeding-hook. 


‘“‘We sallied forth and went down Spitalfields together. I 
inquired of a woman where Billlived. She said she could not 
tell me the name of the place, but she could show me where it 
was. She then took us into Wentworth Street, and pointed 


_‘ Out the house tous. The most disgusting female figure that 
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ever I saw in my life filled the doorway. However, I went up | 


to her and said, ‘Is Bill Horne within?’ ‘No, sir, he is | 
not.” ‘ Where is he? Is he nigh at hand?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 
‘Then let him know I want to see him on special business; : 
ask him to come to my house.’ I inquired of the woman if. 
she knew me, and she replied, ‘ Oh, yes, I know who you 
are—Mr. Bedford.’ 

‘‘ Wethen returned to my house, and soon afterwards Bill” 

- made his appearance. I at once challenged him for his — 

_ reason for stealing a portmanteau from the carriage of one of | 
my friends. ‘ Qh, sir, I didn’t do it!’ I replied, half in . 
earnest, half in jest, that he should have prevented any, one | 
from taking such a liberty with a friend of mine. ‘ But, sir, 
I did not know it = a friend of yours. It was done by 
another young man.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘never mind about: 
who did it. We must have the portmanteau and its contents.” 
‘No, sir, you can’t. It’s ‘‘ cracked.” He meant thatit was’ 
broken up, for as portmanteaus can be identified, thieves: | 
break them up immediately. ‘Well, then,’ said I, ‘ we 

maust have contents, and they must be here by ten ‘clock: 
this evening.’ ‘I don’t think it can be done, sir.’ ‘ Ie 
must be done.’ 

“So the bridegroom and Edward Harris waited at my booted 
till the evening. By-and-bye the bell rang, and some one was 
let in. I went into the room: there was not only Bill Horne, 
but another young man with him. Seeing they had come 
without the missing property, I exclaimed, ‘How is it you 
have not brought these things?’ ‘The police won’t let us,’ 
they replied, ‘ but you shall have them to-morrow morning 
by eight o’clock. We really can’t bring them to-night.’ Bill 
then began to enumerate several articles it contained—as 7 
watch, silk stockings, &c. | 

‘In the morning, about eight or nine o’clock, Horne brome 
the things, and was shown into my parlour. Edward Harris 
and William Tindall were with me there. As soon as Bill 
Horne saw the latter, he looked at me, and said, ‘Oh, sir, is is it 
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allright?’ For his heart failed him, and he thought Thad 
@ police-officer with me. I told him it was all right, he might 
depend upon it. He answered, — 


life in your hand.’ 


Sueh was the effect Wall, tho 


all brought except a few trifles; they had been divided 


amongst several parties, and they could not collect all‘together 
again. Ididn’t give them a shilling for their trouble, and 


don’t knew whether they expected anything or not. I said 
-mothing about it.” 


On tro other orcasions proof of the existence of similar fe 
ings was thus displayed :— 

evening, Mr. Bedford was walking down Richer 
Street, and two young thieves observing him, one of them 
exclaimed to the other, ‘‘ There goes a gentleman with a good 
watch, I'll be bound, and I'll have it.” ‘‘ No, you shan’t,” 
“that won’t do; you don’t know who it 
as. It’s Mr. Bedford.”’” And explainmg that he was the friend 

On another occasion, in 
gentleman lost a gold watch through the dexterity of the 
thieves. As in other similar instances, application was made 
brethren of the stricter rule felt a little scandalized at the idea 
of one of their Society being on such intimate and familiarly- 
influential terms with disreputable characters. However,he § 
good-humouredly smiled away their remonstrances, and con 
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Closing Scenes. 
THE DEATH OF CHARLES IL 
‘Tan English had very little reason for loving this king, for 
he was one of the worst that ever sat on the throne of Eng- 
land. They knew, however, that they had still less reason 
for loving James, Duke of York, who was a cruel and bigoted 
Catholic, and who was to succeed to the throne on the death of 
Charles. The people, therefore, heard of the sudden illness of 
their king with unfeigned regret. Sunday, Ist of February, 
1685, was spent as Charles usually spent his Sabbaths. He 
was surrounded by vicious women, gamblers, revellers, and 
song-singers, and each company of Sabbath-breakers received 
encouragement from the frivolous king. During the day 
Charles often felt himself unwell, but did his best to hide his 
fears from the gay company about him. "When night came 
he could neither eat nor sleep, and when Monday morning 
dawned his illness increased. He had so long passed for a witty 
monarch that he was very unwilling to disappoint the courtiers 
who stood around him that morning; he kept up a lively con- 
versation till his utterance became indistinct, and his appear- 
ance ghastly ; his head dropped, his face grew black, nas ores 
rolled in his head, he uttered a cry, and fell as if dead. In 
and out of the palace the report of Charles’s illness spread 
sorrow and dismay ; the galleries and antechambers of White- 
hall were filled with anxious inquirers, and foot-passengers 
in the street stopped each other to ask after the stricken king. 
Charles’s religious condition was not forgotten. The Atch- 
bishop of Canterbury and four bishops kept watch by turns 
night and day, and they seized every opportunity for turning 
the thoughts of their monarch to the concerns of his sou 
There were some slight hopes of recovery until Thursda 
night, but at that time a relapse took place, and on Friday 
morning the physicians announced that Charles was speechless, 
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senseless, and dying. The churches were opened, crowds 


flocked to them, and when the prayer for the king was read 

it was accompanied by loud groans and sobs from the people. 
In the meantime the divines found Charles very little inclined 

to attend to them; he was evidently dissatisfied with them, 

and refused to partake of the Holy Sacrament, though the 

elements of bread and wine were brought to his bedside. At 
last, the Duchess of Portsmouth, one of the depraved women 

who had found a home at court, told the Duke of York that 
she knew Charles was a Papist. James’s anxiety to secure 

his own proclamation had caused him to neglect his dying 
brother, but when he saw the possibility of gaining a convert 
to the Romish faith, he instantly took measures for doing so. 
He cleared the sick room of all but two trusty earls, and 
then admitted a Benedictine monk. Charles welcomed him, 
confessed to him, received absolution, the Roman Communion, 
and even extreme unction. When the courtiers and divines 
were again admitted into the chamber of death, they found 
Charles more inclined to converse, and they saw that he was 
in a condition of mind which gave him more satisfaction in 
the prospect of death. The divines suspected the trick that 
had been played, but they had no power to remove the delu- 
sion which had taken place in the soul of the dying man, 
About six o’clock in the morning his pain greatly increased, 
and in agony he passed the next four hours, when he was 
called to give up his account to his Creator and Judge. 
How to Frrenpsurr.—Get not your friends by bare compli- 
ments, but by giving them sensible tokens of your love. It is well worth 
while to learn how to win the heart of a man the right way. Force is of 
no use to make or preserve a friend, who is an animal that is never caught 
nor tamed but by kindness and pleasure. Excite them by your civilities, 


and show them that you desire nothing more than their satisfaction; 


oblige, with all your soul, that friend who has made you a present of his 
own.—Soerates. | 
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Bridge at Blackfriars, 


A TANGLED mass of huge “i great stages of timber, 


broken remnants of old masonry white with mortar that 


‘dried a hundred years ago, and huge iron tanks of a dingy 
red, are the objects that meet the puzzled gaze of the obser- 
vant passenger who leans over the balustrade of the temporary 
wooden bridge at Blackfriars, and tries in vain to make put 
the meaning of the engineering works going on below him. 
The preparations must look to most people like the words of a 


_ language they cannot understand; and whether the ugly 


framework is clumsily or skilfully put together, whether the 
contractors have been setting a forest of piles to grow in) the 
river at random, or working out new and complicated problems 


in constructive art, must be questions which they would ite 
it difficult to answer. 


The gantries and cofferdams, sheet-piling and caisdons, 


hold forth no visible promise of the beautiful structure which 
the Corporation of London has ordered, any more than the 
first patches of paint upon an artist’s canvas foreshadow | a 
finished landscape or a great historical picture. Nevertheless, 
if we take the trouble to make out the purposes of this con- 


fused woodwork, and the way in which it is designed to |sub- 
serve the production of a handsome bridge, we shall find that 


which was at first incomprehensible grow interesting by de- 
grees, and even recognise in the massive baulks and pver- 
reaching girders a certain sort of beauty; for in all contri- 


vances to bring about difficult results—in all mechanical 


appliances by which small human creatures, with weak 
muscles, unable to lift more than a hundredweight, are en- 
abled to work out their will on lumps of stone and iron 
weighing hundreds of tons—there is a charm which gives the 


same kind of pleasure to the brain as that which is given to 
the eye by happy combinations of form and colour. Here, at 
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Blackfriars the engineers have been gettin g out of old grooves 
and doing things in a new way. 

The contractors have been called upon to build a bridge, 
but they have been denied much that has generally been 
thought essential to bridge-building. On shore they have 
not had a yard of space on which they could erect workshops 
or smithies, and they have set up great stages on piles in the 
middle of the stream, where there are forges and saw-pits and 
carpenters’ sheds. Nor is there any place at hand for casting 
down the materials of the old bridge, so they have been picked 
off lump by lump, and carried away in barges. As the build- 
ers have had to do everything without stopping the traffic, 
they have made a temporary bridge beside the old one, and 
left gaps for the passage of the river-boats in the “ gantries” 
—those giant causeways of timber which stretch across the 
stream and carry the travelling cranes; while these openings, 


_ @ach seventy feet in width, have been spanned with iron 


girders, which are little bridges in themselves. Finally, to 
bring the present catalogue of difficulties to a conclusion, but 
not by any means to enumerate them all, the builders have 
had no room for cofferdams in which to erect the new piers, 
and therefore, have sunk caissons. These are huge wroughit- 
iron boxes without bottoms, which are lowered into the bed 
of the river. Men can go down into them when they are 
pumped dry after the manner we shall presently describe, and 
build on the bed of the stream while the steamers are darting 
about, and the heavy barges floating at a level twenty or 
thirty feet above their heads. — 

‘There are four of the giant causeways called gantries, each 


- eomposed of a row of piles, which are driven deep into the 


elay, and bear upon their tall summits, seventy fect above the 


river bed, longitudinal beams along which a rail is laid 
There is, therefore, a railway with a double line, or two pairs — 
of rails, high in the air above the remnants of the old bridge 
and the space where the new one willstand. On this railway, 
whieh has a guage of fii; five feet, run the “steam travel 
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lers,”’ those elongated iron carriages which may be seen any 
day at work, propelling themselves sideways, without any 
apparent purpose, by means of a small engine fixed at one 
end. It is not perceptible at first that they can do anything 
_ beyond moving crab-fashion out from or back towards the 
shore, but they can in reality pick up anything from anywhere, 
and carry it to all the points within the limits of the gantries 
on which they run. These include the entire space occupied - 
by the bridge, so that the travellers will be as useful in carry- 
ing about the materials for the new bridge as they have been 
in removing the fragments of the old one. They consist each 
of two girders, which are borne on wheels running on the 
gantry rails. These girders support a little carriage called @ 
‘‘trolly,” which, by means of a chain and pulleys, can be 
drawn along them in either direction. From the trolly de- 
pends the chain and tackle by which weights are lifted, and 
the engine at the end controls both motions of the traveller— 
the movements of the whole machine along the bridge and 
those of the trolly across it. Of course, it also works the 
chain and tackle, so that without any direct application: of 
manual labour materials can be readily picked up and sia i gl 
ported to any place where they may be wanted. | 
You may give the traveller almost any weight to carry, dod 
the eager little engine will whip it up and run away with 
it, even though it may be a block of stone which a dozen men 
with crowbars could not even tilt on its side. The works 
have been going on night and day all through the winter, 
spring, and summer; but the travellers, constantly propelling 
themselves sideways with ponderous lumps of masonry in their 
teeth, have never once let fall their burdens or put them any- 
where but in the right place. Of course, steam travellers 
have often been used before; but these at Blackfriars are 
new in design, because the engines have hitherto been — 
moveable upon the girders, and incapable of imparting a 
lateral motion to the whole machine. By fixing the engine at 
one end, connecting it with the wheels resting on the gantries, 
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and introducing the trolly, steam power is made to do all the 
work. 

Cofferdams, though dispensed with so far as the piers are 
concerned, have been built at both ends of the bridge 80 as 
to enclose the spaces which will be occupied by the abutments, — 
The dam at the Surrey side, which is the largest, inasmuch ag 
the channel of the river is deeper there and the scour of the 
tide stronger, is a remarkable work of its kind. In general 
these dams, made of piles driven in side by side as close as 
they will go, have double walls, and the space between the 
two rows or sheets of piling is filled in with puddled clay. In 
the present case, however, the dam is composed of single 
walls. The piles are made to touch each other, and the 
interstices are caulked like the timbers of a ship. The wall 
thus made has been found perfectly watertight, and although 
some leakage is of course unavoidable, the dam is kept quite 
dry enough for practical purposes by means of a a 
pump driven by a portable engine. 

Under the dam the foundations of the abutment have been 
built as comfortably as if the work were done on dry land. 
They rest of course on the London clay, below the stratum of 
gravel which lies on the river bed. In the case of the old 
bridge the piers were actually built upon the gravel, and, 
considering this fact, it is wonderful that the structure held 


‘together so long as it: did.. The materials were splendid, and 


most of the granite taken from it, after being newly dressed, 
will do duty again,’ being in all respects as perfect as when 
it came from the quarry ; but stone of the most unexception- 
able quality can give no steady support if it rests itself ona 
treacherous or yielding foundation, subject to the influences 
of a tidal scour. The Londonclay, which is very soon reached 
in the bed of the Thames, is as solid a basis to build ons 
can be desired; even when moist it is quite hard, and ex- 


cessively tenacious, and, when dry, lumps of it are like stone. 
“The friction it opposes to the passage of the caissons as they 


are sunk in it is very great. Some of them, however, have 
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beed pressed down into their places, and although the opera- 
tion is of a new kind, no unexpected difficulties reid | 
arisen. 
The caissons are part of the foundations of the piers, for 

they are not mere temporary contrivances, like the coffer- 

dams. ‘They are made of wrought iron plates, bolted together 
by means of internal flanges, so that the whole caisson has 
a smooth external surface. Piles are driven so as to form > 
guides for them in their descent, and they are put together 
on a temporary. staging erected over the spot where they are 
to be sunk. When ready, the caisson is upheld by chains and 
the staging below removed. Then it is lowered into the 
water, down to the river bed. While its under edges rest on 
the gravel it would be impossible to pump it dry. The water 
would come in through the porous bottom faster than it 
could be drawn off. The mud and gravel, therefore, have to — 
be dredged out by machinery, or excavated by divers; and, 
as they are scooped away, the weight of the caisson forces it 
down. Occasionally it isloaded with extra weight; but with- 
out the additional superstructure of wrought iron, which is 
subsequently built upon it so as to heighten the sides when 
the lower portion descends below the water line, it weighs — 


sixty tons, and this is enough to drive it far baer the 


gravel. 

As soon as it bites into the clay no moré water can ooze up 
through the bottom, and it can be easily pumped dry. Navvies 
then go down and excavate the soil, the caisson subsiding of its 
own accord, as the supporting clay is picked away from beneath 
its edges. This kind of work goes on till a depth of eighteen 
feet or more below the water is reached, and by that time the 
friction on the sides is so great that it would be difficult to force 
the caisson further down. A stratum of concrete is then put 
in, and the caisson is filled up with solid masonry, which forms 
the table on which the piers of the bridge rest. Six caissons : 
are required to support each pier, the four in the middle being * 
rectengaay, and those at the ends like a Gothic arch in sec- 
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tion. The sinking of them is the chief work now going on 
They are in their places already, and the system is generally 

viewed with favour. 

The stumps of the old piers have been left for the present, 

to serve the purpose of staging, on which the steam travellers 
can deposit the various parts of the caissons as they are brought 

to the works; for there is, as we have said, no space on shore 
where anything can be stowed away. When the time comes 
for their removal, they will be loosened stone by stone, and 
each fragment picked off in turn. The foundations will be 
loosened by the divers, who play an important part at Black- 
friars, as a good deal remains to be done under water. At the 
building of Westminster Bridge diving-bells were used, buta 
difficulty arose of a very unexpected kind. The men in the 
bells, comfortably out of sight of their employers, found them- 
selves under no compulsion to work. One would not think at 
first the bottom of the great London sewer was a pleasant 
place, for the liquid which flows in the Thames, and is by 
courtesy called water, is so thick that in a bell a few feet below 
the surface it is as dark as night, though men have been down 


in bells in sixty feet of sea-water, and have worked by day- 


light. But the divers at Westminster did not mind the gloom. 
Lighting up their candles, they used instead of working to play 
cards and read newspapers. They took down beer, and even 
tried smoking during these subaqueous debauches, but the 


effect upon the breathing was not agreeable, and they took to 


chewing instead. By giving a random signal every now and 
then to the men directing the movements of the bell from 
above, they could convey the impression that they were work- 
ing, and their little amusements were uninterrupted for some 
time, till at last they were found out. Diving dresses and 


helmets were then introduced, and the use of bells was given 


up, with very beneficial results. Every now and then at Black 
friars you may see a merman come unexpectedly up some — 
ladder dipping down into the stream, and taking off his 
shining metal head, with goggle.eyes and no neck, reveal 
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- a human face that has perhaps been under water for the last 


three hours. The divers work for six hours at a stretch, but 


during this period they come up once to refresh themselves 
with a sight of the upper world. In all there are about 400 | 
men upon the works, and something is always going on, 
so that an observant passenger may find a great deal to 


interest him if he look on at the busy scene, comprehending 
what one may call the programme of the work in hand. _ 
Telegraph. 


Che ASsraclites und their Aeighbours. 


Tue Mrpranrres.—The Midianites were the descendants of 


Midian, the fourth son of Abraham, by Keturah. In the early 
part of their history, we find them engaged as merchants 
travelling between Canaan and Egypt. At the very time 


that the brethren of Joseph were bargaining with the Ish- 


maelites about the price of their brother, there passed by 
Midianite merchant-men, who probably formed part of the 


same caravan. A small part of the Midianites inhabited the 


country near the north-east point of the Red Sea. Among 


these people Moses dwelt for forty years before he was com- | 


missioned to bring Israel out of Egypt. He became son-in- 
law of Jethro, who was prince or priest of these people. A 
friendly feeling was for some time kept up between Israel and 
this portion of the Midianites. Jethro visited them in the 
wilderness, and gave Moses some sound advice. 

The greater part of the tribe dwelt on the east of the Dead 
Sea, their capital being Midian, on the river Arnon. These 
northern Midianites were either allied or subject to the Moab- 


ites, for when Balak, king of Moab, desired to crush the 


Israelites, he sent a company of elders selected from Moab 
and Midian to secure the services of Balaam the soothsayer. 
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~ 


Balaam’s arts were ineffectual against the. people: whom: the — 
- Lord had. blessed; but, being anxious to, secure the reward | 
offered by Balak, he advised that the women of Midian should ~ 
be sent to invite the Israelites to a feast in honour of their 
- gods. Israel accepted the invitation, and thereby brought — 
upon them the indignation of God, who not only punished 
his own people, but caused a war to be undertaken against 
the Midianites, in which Balaam, and about 24,000 of the 
Midianites, were slain. Some of these people seemed to haye 
joined Sihon, king of the Amorites, for, when Moses conquered 
that king, he slew at the same time five. dukes of Midian. 
When Israel had become idolatrous after the death of Moses, - 
Joshua, and all the elders that outlived these eminent men, 


_ the Midianites succeeded in bringing them under theircom- _ 


mand, and for seven years Israel was tributary to Midian. 
During this time the conquerors seized or destroyed the in- 
crease of the earth, till there was no sustenance left for Israel; 
and the distressed and terrified people made themselves dens, 
caves, and strongholds in the rocks. From this bondage, — 
Gideon, with three hundred men chosen by the special, direc- 

tion of God, delivered Israel. Gideon and his little company 
in the silence of the night surrounded the sleeping hosts of 
Midian. They suddenly blew their trumpets, exposed. their 
burning lamps, and raised their war-cry, ‘‘ The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon!” A panic ensued, the host, ran, and 
cried, and fled; the Lord set every man’s sword against his — 
fellow; and the result was that Midian was almost annihilated. 
The few stragglers who succeeded in recrossing the Jordan 
never again formed a nation, but were with 
Moab and Ammon, 
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Anecdotes of the Great and Good. 
Hamepen.—On Chalgrove Field, in the standing corn, Hampden 
and Rupert met. In the first charge Hampden received two bullets in the 
shoulder, which shattered the bone and lodged in his body. With his 
shattered arm hanging by his side, and his head bending down, he rode 
feebly off the field of battle. After six days of intense anguish he felt 
that the struggle was almost over ; he received the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and spent the remainder of his time in prayer. His last words 
were, “O Lord God of Hosts, great is thy mercy, just and holy are thy 
dealings unto us sinful men. Save me, O Lord, if it be thy good will, 


| from the jaws of death. Pardon my manifold transgressions. O Lord, 


save my bleeding country. ‘Lord Jesu, receive my soul. O Lord, savemy — 
country. O Lord, be merciful to——’’ His voice failed him; he fell 


Rev. JoHnN JANEWAY.—Whenever professing Christians engaged in 
unprofitable conversation in the presence of this pious man, he took some 
method for reminding them of their fault. On one occasion he perceived 
that the talk was drifting into a vain.and useless pastime, so he silently 
took out pen and ink and then wrote down in shorthand the entire dis- 
course of the company. After a while he read his paper to them, and 
solemply asked whether their talk was such as they would be willing for 
God to record. | 


Sir Pamir Sypnry.—As a writer, a soldier, and a gentleman, Sir Philip 
took a very high position in the world. His fame spread to Poland, and 
he was invited to compete for the vacant crown of that country. At the 
early age of thirty-two he received a mortal wound on the battlefield. of 
Zutphen, in the Netherlands. Excessive bleeding caused intense thirst, 
and after great difficulty water was obtained for him. As he was raising — 
it to his mouth a poor soldier desperately wounded was carried by. He 

looked with eager eyes at Sydney’s cup, and that truly generous man 
instantly delivered the beverage to him, saying, “Thy necessityis greater 

Ricuarp Rrynoups.—It is probable that during the life of this good — 
man he bestowed more than £200,000 in acts of charity. He, however, — 
knew well that his only hope of heaven lay in his faith in the merits of 
Christ, and not in his good works. After great importunity he consented 
to sit for his portrait. His directions were, “Let me be painted sitting 
among books; let the Bible be on the table, open at Romans, the fifth 
chapter and first verse, and let these words be legible, ‘Therefore being, 
_ justified by faith, we have peace with God through’ our Lord Jesus 
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Bozstavs.—It is saanetat of Boleslaus IV., king of Poland, that he 
constantly carried about with him a picture of his father. This he had 


_ get in gold, and whenever he was about to transact any business of im- 


portance he took the pleasing monitor from his neck, and, having kissed 
it, said, “‘ My dear father! may I do nothing unworthy of thy name.” 


ALFRED THE Great.—F or several years after the accession of Alfred to 
the throne he found it impossible to obtain possession thereof because of 
the presence of the Danes. After one of his defeats he withdrew te 
Athelney, in Somersetshire, where he was reduced to great extremities, 
While there a beggar called at his little castle and requested alms. His 
queen assured him that they had only one small loaf remaining, which 
was insufficient for themselves and their friends who had gone abroad in 
quest of food. The king replied, “ Give the poor Christian the one-half of 
the loaf. He that could feed five thousand with five loaves and two 
fishes, can make that half of the loaf suffice for our necessities.” The 
poor man was relieved, and the king’s faith was speedily honoured by the 


return of his people with eeanee of provision. 


Useful Statistics. 


Loxpon Brivcrs.—No fewer than fourteen bridges now span the 
Thames between London Bridge and Battersea Bridge. These vary 
greatly in the materials of which they are made, wood, iron, and stone being 
used: in length, Charing-cross railway bridge measures 1,536 feet, while 
Southwark only measures 800 feet, and Vauxhall 840 feet; and in the cost | 
per square foot from £11 6s. for London stone bridge to £2 5s. for Chelsea — 
suspension bridge. Old London Bridge was commencé@ in 1176, and after 
enduring many mutilations from fire, frost, and riots, it gave place to the 
present one, which was commenced on the 15th of March, 1824, and was 
opened to the public on the lst of August, 1831. The old bridge ‘was 
about 60 feet above the level of the water; the new one is only 29 feet'6 m. 


- even in its centralarch. The new bridge is 928 ft. long, being only two 


feet longer than its predecessor. Old Blackfriars was commenced in 177], 
and Waterloo in 1816. Southwark Bridge is of iron, and contains nearly 
14,000 square feet less than London Bridge; its cost per square foot was 
2d. less. Waterloo Bridge contains a greater superficial area than any 
bridge in London except Westminster Bridge, which is more than twice 
the size of Southwark Bridge. The passenger traffic over the London 


- bridges (not imeluding the railway bridges) is above 120 mullions per 


annum, and of this vast number one-half pass over London Bridge at the 


rate of 160,000 per day. 10 NO Ui ? 


Yet 


HE BIBLICAL TREASURY. _ 
| Vols. I. to V., each Is. 8d., cloth boards. | 


Help to the understanding of, and iHustrations for, the Scriptures.” — 
Wesleyan Times. 


_ “One of the most interesting and useful of the Union's publications. | 
In it Scripture texts are illustrated by references to Eastern customs, and - 
by incidents from real life, as well as occasionally by woodcuts. The 


easury would undoubtedly prove of great value to the ee school 
teacher.””—Montreal Witness, 
Now ready, 


ATTRACTIVE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By 5s. per 100, 


Now ready, 


ANNIVERSARY HYMNS AND TUNES. 


A Set of Music Handbills. Numbers 1 to 16, Price 8d. per 100, 
TEXT PAPERS, 


Published a month in advance. Packets Siisue t twelve Papers for 


each Sunda ow in the month), Threepgnee. 
6d. per hun 

These Papers are issued in connection with the Series of Lessons annu- 
ally published by the Union, and are designed to promote the study of the 
Bible by Sunday scholars, so that they, as well as their teachers, may bo 
encouraged to Bree for the ‘exercises of the class. 

“The Text is a nice conception, and if industriously carried out 
it cannot fail to be —— British Standard. 


ld also at 1d. per dozen, or 


“We wish to call the particular attention of our Sunday School 


Teachers to these very important helps recently introduced by the Union, 


and designed to promote the study of the Bible by Sunday Scholars. 


They should be extensively used in our Bible Classes.'’— Lancashire Sunday 
_ School Union Record. 


Cheap and Popular Handbook for tho Use of Day and Sunday School. 


Teachers. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, 
Historical and Descriptive. By the late Josrern A. Mgen, of the Sunday 


School Union. With a Ma — numerous Illustrations. A Revised and 
- Illustrated Edition. Dou 


e foolscap 16mo, 2s. cloth Biren: 3s. gilt 
edges; 4s. full gilt. 


THE GOOD STEWARD. 
By Miss 
A New Edition. Double foolscap 16mo, 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 


THE TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE. 


A Beautifully Illuminated Card, price Threepence. To be given to a 
_ Sunday School Teacher on being elected to that important and responsible 


office. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES OF REWARD CKETS, 


SUPERIOR COLOURED SHEET TICKETS, 


At Twopence per Sheet. | At Fourpence per Sheet. 
No. 1, containing 12 tickets on a sheet. Sheet A, containing 12 tickets. 


No. 2, containing 15 tickets on a sheet. Sheet B, containing 14 tickets. 


No. 3, containing 20 ticketsonashect. | Sheet C, containing 20 tickets. 
No. 4, containing 30 tickets ona shect. | Sheet D, containing 30 tickets. 
No. 6, containing 36 tickets on a shect. | Sheet E, containing 36 tickets. 
No. 6, , containing 64 tickets on a sheet. | Sheet F, containing 64 tickets. 


“They are the most elegant and artistic in design of anything of the kind 


we have ever seen. We should recommend cvery Sunday School Committee 


to send for one set as specimens; we have no doubt of their general adoption 
when once seen.’’— Patriot. 


“We know of nothing so admirably adapted for the purpose, and yet so 


_ cheap, as the new set of Reward Tickcts just brought out by the Union, which 
are well deserving of notice by all those who adopt the system.” —Lancashire — 


Sunday Schoo! Union Record. 


REWARD. TICKETS, 
Containing one verse of ae each. Red or black, 3d. per gross. | 


COLOURED ‘PICTURE REWARD TICKETS 


IN PACKETS. 
_ Twenty in a packet, 4d. 


“* A very pretty set, forming very handsome presents for good conduct or 
diligence, on subjects varied between and Moral.’’— Vesleyan 


INVITATIONS TO THE IN FANT SCHOOL. 


On coloured paper, 6d. per 100. 


No. 1. Will you come to the Sunday School ? 
2. Our Infant Sunday School. 


PICTORIAL HANDBILES. 


— 8vo, 10d. per 100, assorted, containing Sixteen Sorts, as under:— | 


1. Look. | 9. The Rash Swimmer. 

2. Ready for the J ourney.” 10. never Dries up.”’ 

3. A Mother's Faith. 11. The Christs. 

4. The Influence of a Bad Book. , 12. Which do you choose? 
o Be Prompt. , 13. Mary and her Umbreila. 
6. “Forward!” | 14. Running Down-hill. 

7. “ Not next Sunday, Sir.” | 15. The Fatal Resolve. 

8. To-morrow. 16. Almost Saved.. 


LONDON : SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY. 
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“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


NOVEMBER, 1865. 


Contents : 


TERRACE CULTIVATION IN PALES- | LUXURIES. | 
TINE. CLOSING SCENES—THE DEATH OF 


THE BEAUTY. | WOLSEY. 
THE BATTLE+FIELDS OF ENGLAND— | THE ISRAELITES AND THEIR NEIGH- 


BARNET, BOURS. 
MONEY. ANECDOTES OF THE GREAT AND 


THE SLEEP OF DEATH. GOOD. 
CHANGING PLACES, USEFUL STATISTICS. 


“OUR TOAD. 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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WITH THE MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY, 


"NUMBER ONT OF 
ONE he 


KIND 


TO BE CONTINUED WEEKLY. 


Will also be published in Monthly Parts, at the end of each month, price 3d. 
See Prospectuses, which may be obtained at the Publishing Office, : 


06, Old Bailey, London, 


Order “KIND WORDS” at once of your Bookseller or Newsagent. 


FOR .CHILDREN’S DIET. 


Corn Fovr, to be fully 
appreciated, should be 
genuine, and obtained in 
its perfect condition, kept 
dry, and apart from any- 
thing that imparts a fla- 
vour. In 7lbs. and 14lbs. 
It is supplied in Tin at the 

same price as in Packets, 
and warranted to keep 


sweet in arv climate for 
CORN FLOUR. 4 or o years. 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” is now Signed by the 
‘akers on each Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered 
insterd of Brown & Potson’s. 
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REDUCED IN PRICE, 


THE CHRISTIAN 
A weekly Religious, Temperance, and General Family Paper (Established 


1546), 1s now published at the reduced price of TWOPENCE, 
Unstamped ; folded so as to give Sixteen Pages (Sixty-four Columns). 


The CHRISTIAN NEWS, as an Evangelical Newspaper, has con- 
stantly advocated those views of Gospel truth whose great peculiarity is 
‘a Saviour for every man, a Saviour who wishes every man-to be saved, 
andl who has ‘no pleasure in the death of the wicked;’” and. it 
sympathises with those in all denominations who uphold this principle. 


This paper was for many years the only Temperance Newspaper in the 
United Kingdom, having, from the time of its starting in 1845, warmly 
advocated the claims of the Total Abstinence movement, and having been 
the first in this country which brought into notice the necessity and 
practicability of prohibitory legislative action. 


A concise and complete digest of the General News of the Week, and 
all the features of a complete Family Newspaper, are fully maintained. 


_ Terms to Subscribers (Unstamped)—13 weeks, 2s. 2d. ; one year, 8s. 8d. 
(Stamped)—13 weeks, 3s. 8d.; one year lds. All payments im advance. 
Orders payable to Ronert Simpson. | 

OFFICE: 142, TRONGATE, GLASGOW, 


AND THROUGH ANY NEWSAGENT, © 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


THE DAY-STAR, 


In a New, Enlarged, and Greatly Improved Form. 16 pages, crown 
4to. Price 1d. This Monthly Magazine is devoted to the Revival of 


Religion, on the basis of a Full and Free Gospel for Every Man; also 


THE DEW-DROP, 


A Magazine for the Young. Price jd. 18mo. 24 pages, with illustra- 
tions. 

The religious principles sought to be instilled into the youthful mind are 
based upon a full and free Gospel. ‘The yearly volume forms a beautiful 
and useful children’s gift book. | 

Principal Agents—JACKSON, Watrorp, and Hopper, Paternoster-row, 
London; J. H. Mickiem and Co., II, Market-street, Manchester ; 
Curistiran News Orricr, 142, Trongate, Glasgow; and through any 


Bookseller. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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NEW MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


Now ready, crown $vo, beautifully illustrated, the second number of 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 


A Mlagazine for the Poung of the Fold. 


PRICE THREEPENCE MONTHLY. 
EDITED BY M. H., 


Author of * Children of the Great King,” “The Red Velv ot Bible,” &e., Ke. 


* Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 3 
That is known as ‘ The Children’s Hour,’ "—LoxGre.tow. 


Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, and Co. ; London: Groombridge and 


Sons. 
Subser ibers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 


~ ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EA On. 


1. The Little Captain. A Tale of the Sea. By the 
Author of “‘ Miss Matty ; or, Our Youngest Passenger.” 


2. Gottfried of the Iron Hand. A Tale of German 
Chivalry. By the Author of “ Little Harry’s Troubles.”’ 


8. Tales for the Children’s Hour. By M. M. C. 
4. Frank Fielding ; or, Doubts and Difficulties. A Story 


for Boys. By Verrtcu. 


5. Alice Lowther; 2 Grandmamma’s Story of her 
Little Red Bible. By J. W. ©., Author of Mary M‘Neill.” 


By the same Author, 
6, Mary M‘Neill; or, The Word Remembered. 


7. Witless Willie, the Idiot Boy. By the Author of 
“Mary Mathieson.’ | 


8. The Story of a Red Velvet Bible. By M. H., Editor 
of “The Children’s Hour.” 


By the same 
9. Nothing to Do; or, The Influence of a Life. 
10. Henry Morgan; or, The Sower and the Seed. 
1l. Mary Mansfield; or, No Time to be a Christian. 


12. Alfred and the Little Dove. By Rev. F. A. Krumma- 
D.D.; and the YOUNG SAVOYARD, By Ernest Wot». 
Translated by a Lady. 


EDINBURGH: JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, & CO.; LONDON: 
GROOMBRIDGE & SONS. 
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<e- Cerrace Cultibation in Palestine, 
oe ated HE testimony of modern travellers in the land of 
the Bible agrees in describing the general aspect 
of the country as barren and unfruitful. At least : 
the impression left on the mind is that the ancient 
gn\\" glory an ‘ertility have departed; it is no longer 
7.4 j= a land “ flowing with milk and honey.” Especially 
: Hi @,* is this the case in the higher districts, where the 


@A (ri? of things, for along the sides of many of these 
B»<S*, hills the remains of the walls of ancient terraced 

¢ gardens appear, where once the vine, the pome- 

granate, the fig, and the olive flourished. 

The high hills above Beyrout give some idea 
of what the aspect of the land was in times past. Seen from 

the sea, the walls of these terraces standing prominently out 

in the glare of the eastern sunshine are dazzlingly white, but 

~ to him who looks down from the heights at the back of the — 
town, the scene has altogether changed as by the wand of the - 
magician. The whole side of these heights is seen to be : 
‘covered with the verdure of a rich, luxuriant vegetation. So — 
again in the neighbourhood of Solomon’s Pools, on the road 
from Hebron to Jerusalem, the spot where once the goodly 
gardens of the wise king exhibited the results of his botanical 
skill,—the steep, rocky sides are now bare and brown, though a 
once planted with all manner of trees, from the cedar of 
‘Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall. An attemptis here being — 
‘made to induce the Jews to cultivate once more theirownland. 
- The grounds are now farmed by Mr. Meshullum, a converted : 
Jew, who, though contending wa n many difficulties, has 
brought about a state of thygge'agmics 
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ancient fertility shall be one day restored. Various travellers 
have assisted the scheme by purchasing plots to be cultivated — 
by other Protestant Jews; one is held by Lady Dufferin, and 
Prince Alfred has bought and terraced a piece of the hill side, 
which is already planted with vines. The whole bottom is 
laid out as a market garden for the supply of Jerusalem with 
vegetables and fruit. A good house has been built by the 
tenant, and among other improvements he has introduced the 
use of the wheelbarrow, supposed to be the first wheel 
carriage in the country since the Roman days. | 

This, though but the day of small things, is the harbinger 
doubtless of a blessing to be poured out in rich abundance 
when the veil is taken away from the heart of the now 
scattered remnants of God’s chosen people. 


ADVANTAGES OF Eanty Ristxc.—Next to temperance, a quiet conscience, 
a cheerful mind, and active habits, I place early rising as a means of 
health and happiness. I have hardly words for the estimate I form 
of that sluggard, male or female, that has formed the habit of wasting 
the early prime of day in bed. Putting out of the question the positive 
loss of life, and that too of the most inspiring and beautiful part of 
each day, when all the voices of nature invite man from his bed; leaving 
out of the calculation that longevity has been almost invariably ‘attended 
by early'rising; to me, too late hours in bed present an index to character, 
and an omen of the ultimate hopes of the person who indulges in this 
habit. There is no mark so clear of a tendency to self-indulgence. It 
denotes an inert and feeble mind, infirm of purpose, and incapable of that 
elastic vigour of will which enables the possessor to accomplish what his 
reason ordains. The subject of this unfortunate habit cannot but have | 
felt self-reproach, and a purpose to spring from his repose with the fresh- 
ness of dawn. If the mere indolent luxury of another hour of languid 
indulgence is allowed to overrule this better purpose, it argues a general 
weakness of character which promises no high attainment or distinction. 
These are never awarded by fortune to any trait but vigour, promptness, 
and decision. Viewing the habit of late rising in many of its aspects, it 
would seem as if no being that has any claim to rationality could be found 
in the allowed habit of sacrificing a tenth, and that the freshest portion of 
life, at the expense of health, and the curtailing of the remainder, for any 
pleasure that his indulgence could confer.—Fiint. 
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Che Peanty. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SHADOW AND SUNSHINE,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


Karr Laneron was emphatically a “beauty” in the fullest 
sense of the word; from her charming classically shaped head 
to her tiny exquisite foot, she was perfection. Her colour 
bore the loveliest tint of the rose, her eyes the shade of grey 


that defies description, as they take almost every colour that | 


eyes can take under the influence of changing emotions, while 


the long black lashes that swept her cheek gave a dreamy 


expression to her face that was however speedily dispelled by 
the mirthful glances of the eyes they shadowed, and the many 
dimples that lurked in every smile ; her dark redundant hair 
hung in natural ringlets, and her arched pencilled brows and 
pearly teeth added to the attractions that charmed every 
beholder; in fact so celebrated was she for the extreme 
loveliness of her person that she was known in her native 
city as ‘‘the beautiful Kate Langton.” | 


Kate had but one sister, who would have been thought very , 


handsome had she not been so completely eclipsed by her 
charming self. Yet Laura was not without admirers, for 
many who came to gaze on the dazzling beauty of Kate 
turned to look with quiet pleasure on the unobtrusive charms 
of her sister. 

The mother of Kate and Laura was a fine looking woman 
of a very ambitious disposition. Having been left a widow 
when they were children, she had determined to cultivate to 
the utmost the great beauty even then perceptible in Kate, 
and for that purpose spared no time or trouble that she could 
bestow. In fact everything and every one in her household 
was made subservient to the ruling passion that took posses- 
sion of her mind, and the unfortunate child underwent a 
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complete system of protracted vere > before the shrine of 
her mother’s vanity and pride. 

The poor little beauty, from the time she was five or six 
years of age, slept in a room, the windows and bed of which 
were hung with rose-coloured curtains, in order, as_ her 
mother supposed, to impart that hue to her cheeks. Mrs. 
Langton in person superintended the fozlette of the little lady 
whose slight form was clasped in whalebone and steel so 
tightly as to cause her actual pain, while her slender little 
feet were ig encased in closely-fitting boots ‘‘ to keep 
them in shape.’”’ At breakfast the watchful mother permitted 
nothing to enter those delicately curved lips but dry bread 
(butter being considered injurious to the delicacy of the 
complexion) and milk and water, lest the fairy-like propor- 
tions of her daughter should become coarse or stout; a con- 
stitutional walk followed, during which her face was carefully 
covered by a green gauze veil that was alike impervious to the 
rays of the sun and the gaze of the public, which latter Mrs. 
Langton particularly dreaded, as she wished her daughter to 
burst on the fashionable world, of which she intended her to 
be the ornament par excellence, with all the suddenness and 
brilliancy of a'comet. An early dinner, consisting of a small 
piece of roast mutton and dry bread, was followed by a 
promenade or dancing lesson in the drawing-room, up and 
down which spacious apartment the poor victim marched in 
solitary state the prescribed number of times, the brilliant 
roseate colour of the curtains flinging a rich although subdued 
light on her tiny figure. A little more dry bread and a small 
cup of milk and water at six o’clock did duty as tea and 
supper in one, and at seven o’clock a bath, over which her 
mother presided, finished the day’s proceedings before the 
young lady was consigned to an immense four post bedstead. 
As to lessons, very little in that way was even attempted, and 
reading was utterly forbidden as injurious to the brilliancy of 
the eyes. Thus, at the age of seventeen, when her mother 
intended to astonish the little world in which they moved by 
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the advent of so brilliant a star, Kate Langton was a re- 
splendent beauty and a consummate dunce. 


Meanwhile let us see how it fared with her less charming : 


sister. Laura had been permitted in a measure to run wild 
while Kate occupied the absorbing care of her mother, and 
being naturally a thinking character, and hearing her sister’s 


beauty extolled to the skies, while she was continually 


reminded of her own inferiority, she took refuge in books as 
the most effective way of enjoying a life that she was told 
would be full of mortification for her who would be contrasted 
continually with her more gifted sister. Thus, while Kate 
was pinched and starved into proportions almost rivalling 
those of a sylph, Laura was allowed to expand in all the 
natural graces of youth, and to eat as much and of as great a 
variety as nature required. The intellect of poor Kate was 
even more stunted and pared away than her body was com- 
pressed, while, with a searching mind and keen perceptions, 
her sister cultivated to the utmost those mental gifts that the 
beauty was taught to despise, and at sixteen she was accom- 


plished and well informed on all the subjects of a general 


education, and had read largely and digested stealthily the 
mental food’ afforded by a well selected library, while an 
animated, expressive countenance gave evidence of the intel- 
lectual power within. But to..the eyes of the infatuated 


mother she was only a foil for the attractions of her adored 


Kate, in whom her pride had taken the form of idolatry. _ 
The death of a near relative obliged Mrs. Langton to post- 
pone the ball she had premeditated for the purpose of intro- 
ducing her daughter, but an opportune invitation to a country 
house, where a large and fashionable party was assembled, 


- somewhat consoled her for this deprivation, and leaving . 


Laura in charge of her governess, she went in a tremour of 
delight to dazzle the company assembled at Hill Park with a 


first view of her treasure. 
Never perhaps did a lovelier creature than Kate astonish a 


fashionable assembly as she appeared in the drawing-room on 
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the first evening of her arrival. The snowy "folds of her 
dress were scarcely whiter than the neck and arms they 
disclosed, while the bouquet of rosebuds, her sole ornament, 
was not more delicate in colouring than the soft yet brilliant 
tinge of her cheeks. An irrepressible murmur of admiration 
greeted her entrance, and her brilliant eyes for one moment 
glanced over the company as she heard it, but immediately 
the long lashes fell like a curtain, giving an indescribable air 
of innocence and modesty to her countenance. ‘To say that 
Kate was not pleased with the effect she produced would be 
untrue ; she was gratified to the very depths of her heart ; but 
so accustomed had she been to the rapturous praises of her 
mother and all her household that she did not feel at all 
surprised at exciting the most intense admiration in strangers, 

Among the guests assembled at Hill Park was Lord Vivian, 
a young nobleman who had recently come of age, and who 
had hitherto deferred in everything to the opinion of his 
mother. But the first look he gave at the beautiful Kate 
Langton had the effect of startling him into an entirely new 
phase of existence, and he became so completely enraptured 
with her charms that before a week had elapsed he had 
offered himself as a suitor for her hand and had _ been 
accepted by her mother, conditionally on his mother’s | 
approval. ‘This stipulation would not have been made by 
Mrs. Langton had she not discovered that Lady Vivian was 
in possession of the largest portion of the property of her late 
husband, with power to withhold it from her son if he dis- 
pleased her by his marriage. Lord Vivian assured her that 
for his mother to see his beloved Kate would be sufficient to 
ensure her approbation, and on the departure of Mrs. Langton 
and her daughter he hastened home in a state of joyous 
excitement to announce the fact of his conditional engagement 
to his mother. 

Lady Vivian was considerably startled by the vehement 
ceclaration of her son’s attachment to a girl she had never 
seen, and she in vain tried to obtain some idea of the young 
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lady’s qualifications for the position she would occupy as his 
wife. He could talk of nothing but her marvellous beauty; 
which he could: not find language sufficiently eloqnent: te 
describe, and at length in’ despair :of sever arriving et) any 
opinion of her mental qualities from her infatuated son, {she 
despatched a polite: invitation for Mrs. Langton 
spend a week The Dingle.” 
Mrs. Langton’s:vainiheart-was inflated with 
she’ read this: invitation, ‘which she looked'on as a certain 
prelude to her daughter’s being: installed. as mistress of/the 
‘mansion she was about to visit, and even Kate felt a gratified 
thrill pervade her frame as she heard the weléomé intelligence 
that within the month she would be once more an inmate of 
the same house with Lord Vivian, on whom: she had bestowed 
any affection and admiration she could — from p hactonmn 
lovely 


Lite 


; 


CHAPTER I. 


A fine autumnal afternoon was drawing to a close as Mrs. 
‘Langton’s travelling carriage dashed’ up the drive at ‘the 
Dingle, and a careful toilette sent mother and daughter to'the 
drawing-room looking their best. Lord Vivian received them 

at the door, and as he advanced to meet his mother beside the 
beautiful Kate, that lady thought that it would be impossible 
for him to find a more perfectly lovely bride, and mentally 
resolved that if her mind and education were at all commenstu- 
rate with her personal charms, she would expedite the marriage 
in every way in her power. The feeling that she was, as it 
were, on trial, exerted a powerful effect un Kate’s usual 
fluency of conversation, and made her, if not altogether silent, 
very nearly so, a fact that pleased her mother very much, as to 
speak truth, even that too-partial parent could not hide from. 
herself the fact that her enchanting child had a voice the very 
reverse of sweet, and expressed herself occasionally in 
but refined or grammatical phraseology. 
Dinner passed over very pleasantly, except when for a 
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moment Lady Vivian’s eye rested in amazed scrutiny on Kate, 
whose loud laugh rang through the room as an awkward 
servant upset a dish, containing some very hot gravy, over a 
gentleman, whose head and face were covered with the liquid; . 
and on the ladies retiring to the drawing-room, Mrs. Langton, 
in an undertone, besought of Kate to remember where she 
was, and not to indulge in another peal of such laughter 
as that that had electrified the polite circle at the dinner-table. 
Kate’s sole reply was a very unbecoming grimace and an 
elevation of the shoulder next her mother, which an inci- 
dental opening in the company revealed to the astonished 
view of Lady Vivian, whose eye catching that of Kate caused 
that young lady to blush very vividly. 

Soon after the gentlemen entered the room, music was 
spoken of, and Lady Vivian asked Miss Langton to favour 
them with an air on the harp. Kate confessed her utter 
ignorance of that elegant instrument, and was then requested - 
to perform on a splendid piano, by which she was at the © 
moment sitting. Again a blush of shame suffused the face of 
poor Kate, as she said she was “‘ out of practice.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, my dear Miss Langton,” said Lady Vivian, 
‘‘thatis always the excuse of a good performer. Let me prevail 
on you to oblige us;”’ and with a species of gentle force she led 

Kate to the piano. 
_ Finding that, as she had sdcaeniolesd being able to play at. 
all, it was impossible to refuse to try, Kate, in a fit of despera- 
tion, touched the keys with unsteady fingers, and strummed 
out an air that has become well known in every school-room 
as one of the first lessons for beginners. At first Lady Vivian 
and her visitors thought this was some girlish plaisanterie, and 


_ that presently the wretched strumming would be changed into 


brilliant execution; but at the conclusion of the air, the 
extreme confusion of the performer revealed the fact that she 
was utterly incapable of doing better, and an embarrassed 
silence succeeded to the amused laugh of the company. Kate 
retreated to her chair in a pitiable state of mind, and a young 
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lady seated herself at the piano, whose thrilling touch 
and splendid fingering were even enhanced by the terrible 
failure of her predecessor. © =Some charming duets and glees | 
were then sung, in which Kate was asked to join; and in dis- 
avowing an ability to sing (which she did rather strongly, ° 
being resolved not to undergo a fresh mortification), her speak- 
ing voice revealed the fact that much melody would not 
proceed from the graceful throat of the’disclaimer. 

Seeing that Kate was quite excluded} from the musical por- 
tion of the company, Lady Vivian resolved to test her other 
capabilities, feeling that if she was as ignorant in other 
branches of education, an exposé before her guests would he 
the surest means of curing her son‘of his infatuation; as he 
was, she knew, very proud, and would never marry a woman 
who would be a mark for ridicule in the society his wife should 
adorn. ‘The result of this course would,'"she hoped, effec- 
tually disenchant him with his beloved Kate, for whom she 
began to feel a very genuine dislike, and also save her the. 
disagpeenble necessity of openly acting in opposition to his 
wishes. Accordingly, with an assumption of great good 
nature, she addressed the party at the piano, saying, “ As 

‘Miss Langton neither plays nor sings, let us have some 
‘ Bouts rimés.”? And in a moment a laughing party sur- 
rounded a table, all busy filling up their lines. Meantime 
Kate sat as if stupefied, her pen almost falling from her 
fingers, and her thoughts in a bewildered/maze, as she won- 
dered what they were all about. 

‘‘ Why are you not writing, Miss Langton ?” at last inquired 
Lady Vivian; “I see your first word is ‘ amour’—have you 

- nothing to say on the subject?” 

“ What subject ?” asked Kate, “what is the meaning of 
‘amour ’?”’ | | 

A scarcely suppressed laugh ran round the table at this — 
question ; which it was pretty evident was put in sober pi be 
and not in joke, as had been at first supposed. 

‘‘ Why, my dear, can it be possible that you do not sable | 
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it means? are you mot acquainted with the Frendh 
relieved ; *‘indeed, Lady Vivian, I don’t understand a word: 
of it. Imever could bear French, and when my governess 
begen to talk it I always put my fingers in my ears.” 

& glance of unmistakable astonishment, not unmingled with: 
contempt, passed round the table ; while Lord Vivian pretended 
to be so decupiill with what he wile writing as not to under- 
stand or even hear what was going on, but his sudden acces- 
sion of colour showed his observant mother that he was an 
love. 

Qome, ladies ssid Lady | 
“we must not pain Miss Langton’s ears by reading out so 
much French in her hearing. I propose that we each write a 
couplet in English, and let each person choose their own 
subject: only, observe the lines must be original.” | 

- Immediately all pens were busy transcribing the santa 
of the merry company, and observing that many eyes glanced 
in her direction, as if wondering at her inactivity, Kate seized 
her pen, and, writing her lines, in the vase 
—— the others. - 

- A good deal of the amusement of this game oomaiitell in 
trying to discover the writer of the various contributions before. 
looking at the name which was written at the back, and as 
- Lady Vivian read out each in its turn, @ series of guesses Was : 
made until the author stood confessed. Five or six papers 
had been read, admired, and guessed, when the hostess drew 
exclaimed, laughing—— = 

“T wonder which of you gentlemen tine this 
piece of mischief, written in such a scrawling hand that I can 


scarcely decipher the words, the spelling of which is, I must “a 


confess, in perfect keeping with the writing!” Os 
Read—read,”” was echoed from and Lady 
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— amidst a chorus of laughter, read out the following | 
The rows ia read, the vilet’s blew. 
bis. lylly is whight endl sow or yew." 
“Ah, Forster, you young. 
old gentleman (who had laughed until the tears ran down his 
cheeks), shaking his finger at a lad of eighteen who sat 
opposite him, and who seemed almost in hysterics, so or 
he enjoy the reading of the delectable morceau. 
“Me?” he cried; “‘ you are mistaken, my dear sir ! Oh, it 
is too funny!” he added, going off again into convulsions of — 
mirth as he a view of astonished 
Vivian was requested to turn the paper and read the name of | 
the writer, as it appeared useless to try to find it out. bee 
_ Having done as she was asked, Lady Vivian said, “This | 


. : is the most difficult part of it: it begins with a small c: ¢-at- 


 |-an-kt-t-n-n. What does cat-lanktinn mean?” 
‘But, as a sudden light flashed into her mind, Mien Kaige 
sprang to her feet, exclaiming, ‘‘I won’t stay here another — 


moment to be insulted!” and rushed from the room, followed 


by her mother. Lord Vivian had disappeared a moment - 
before ; and, without any comment more than aside glanceor 
a shake of the head, the party broke up for thenight. = 

‘No one was surprised in the morning to hear that Mrs. and 
Miss Langton had departed at an early hour, or that Lord 
Vivian had determined on visiting Paris and before 
settling at ‘“‘ The Dingle.” 
_ brought on a brain fever on poor Mrs. Langton, whose mind 
remained quite weakened and upset, ‘even after her recovering 
from the physical effects of her illness. For three years she 
was very violent at times ; but after that period, except at long 
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talking softly to herself in a rambling, disconnected kind of 
way. 

Laura, at the age of twenty, married a gentleman of old 
family and large property, who was as proud of her talents 
and varied information as. his taste was satisfied with her 
unpretending but expressive style of beauty; and as years 
brought their joys and sorrows along with them the happiness 
of both was increased by the feeling that mutual tastes and a 
happy adaptation of disposition had enabled them to become 
really one in every wish and interest. 

How different was it with the poor beauty, who had neglected 
to cultivate the more important portion of her being while all 
her care was lavished on the casket! For years she remained 


_the admiration of every eye, but tlie ridicule of every tongue 


—all her beauty being incapable of bestowing courage enough 
on any man to take for better for worse a woman whose total 
ignorance and ill-regulated mind and temper were so glaringly 
conspicuous, while her over-weening vanity precluded all hope 
of winning her to seek to improve herself. Soured and dis- 
appointed at not having secured arich husband and a position 
in which she would be able to exhibit her charms to the 
fullest advantage, at the age of forty-five her loveliness had 
become so completely a thing of the past as to create feelings 
of wonder that any could ever have existed in the thin, 
shrewish visage of the ill-tempered Miss Langton, whose hard 
voice was oiten heard raised in violent abuse of the poor 
imbecile old woman who had been so proud of “the 


beauty.” 


Truly was it said by the wise man, that ‘‘ Favour is deceitful 
and beauty is vain; but a woman that feareth the Lord, she 
shall be praised.” 
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On the 25th of March, 1458, a remarkable procession 


passed through the streets of London to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
consisting of the chiefs of the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster, and it included in its ranks Henry VI. and his 


queen, Margaret of Anjou. For several years the chiefs of the 
White and Red Roses had been at enmity; the prize aboutwhich _ 


they had been disagreeing was the crown of England ; and in 
the quarrel many of the leaders of the opposing factions had 
already fallen on the field of battle. The survivors on each 
side had resolved to avenge the blood of their fallen friends. 
Henry VI., when in possession of his reason, was of a pacific 


turn of mind, and he anxiously sought to reconcile his — 
quarrelsome subjects. The Archbishop of Canterbury and | 


other prelates used urgent exhortations, and the rival chiefs 
declared their willingness to be reconciled. They agreed to 
testify their sincerity by forming a religious procession, m 
which no precedence should be given to either party. To 
avoid any appearance of partiality, the rival leaders were 
paired off together according to their rank. Henry was of 
course the principal figure. Adorned with his crown, and 
wearing royal robes, he walked alone. Before him walked 
‘the Earl of Salisbury, of the White Rose, leading by the 
hand the Duke of Somerset, a Red Rose chieftain. Next to 
them walked hand-in-hand Warwick and Exeter, the former 
well known as the chief supporter of the House of York, 
and the latter, though less powerful, yet as sincere a friend of 
Henry of Lancaster. After the king walked his beautiful 


but imperious queen, led by the man she most hated, Richard — 
Duke of York. The other chiefs followed in the order of | 
their rank, two and two, hateful in each others eyes, though 


their hands were joined in apparent sincerity. Perhaps these 


, 
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incensed warriors earnestly desired to forget the vows of ven- 


geance they had taken, and to forgive the men they so 
much hated; and perhaps the shouting multitude believed 
that the union was as real as it appeared; still there were | 
some indications of suspicion visible. 


York had’brought with him 400 men; Salisbury, 500 ; and 
SMaswiehs having picked out of his 30,000 retainers 600 trusty 
men, he decorated them specially for the occasion, and entered 
London with them. The Lancastrians came not unattended. 


_Exeter and Somerset together had 800 followers ; Northum- 


berland, Egremont, and Clifford brought 1,500 more. Indeed, 
so threatening did these rival attendants Jeske that the Lord 


Mayor of London traversed the streets daily with 5; 000 oe, 


to keep the newly-made friends in order. | 

All in vain was this show, for their wounds were too deep 
to be thus healed. The rivals were indeed kept quiet during 
their stay in London; but a few months after, Warwick was 
summoned to Oourt. on a frivolous charge, and narrowly 


escaped being sent to the Tower. The following summer the 
two armies met at Bloreheath, and 2,000 Lancastrians were 


added to the number who had already fallen in this strife. 


Then followed treachery on both sides, and preparations for 


fresh encounters. In June, 1460, they met at Northamp- 
ton, and again the Lancastrians were defeated. During 
these successive disasters, Henry was treated with great 
deference by his opponents; indeed he seemed incapable 
of understanding his true position even when 4 captive. 
Margaret, his queen, was like a tigress, always burning for 
revenge, and wildly hurrying from place to place in prepara- 
tion for fresh conflicts. Having collected an army of Scotch- 
men, Borderers, and Northumbrians, she met her foes on 


Wakefield Green. York’s friends strongly urged him not to 


meet his enemies till better prepared; but he feared the effect 
that might be produced by anything approaching cowardice. | 
He fought, therefore, and he fell. With savage delight did the 
implacable queen gaze on his dead body ; and merry was she 


| 
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as she decorated his brow with a paper crown. The old Earl 
of Salisbury was caught the same evening, and the two heads 
were placed over the gates of York. “Take care,” said sho 
to her attendants, ‘“‘to leave room for the head of my Lora 
of Warwick, for he will soon come to keep his friends com- 
pany. +? 

The friends of the White Rose did not despair, even when 
they had lost their chief. When Richard died, his son 
Edward took up the quarrel. Young, handsome, and ener- 
getic, he soon attracted old friends and new ones to his banner. 
His victory at Mortimer’s Cross encouraged him to appear in 
London, where his father had always been a favourite, and 
so pleasing was the reception given by the citizens, that he © 
— assumed the crown of England, “under the title of Edward TY. 
The fierce lords of the north favoured the Red Rose, and 
prepared to assist Margaret in removing the young king. At - 
Towton the armies met, and as the discomfited northern 
earls rode from the field, they groaned, ‘‘ Allis lost!”” Even 
Margaret fled from the country, and left Edward at peace for 
nearly three years. | 

Peace developed the worst features of Edward's character ; 
his government had much of injustice and cruelty in it ; oid 
the complaints of his subjects encouraged the hopes of his 
enemies. With 2,000 French soldiers Margaret sailed for 
- England, where her old friends joined her. At Hexham her 
enemies joined her too, and after a desperate conflict, the 
Lancastrians were again routed; Henry, mounted on a swift 
steed, fled in terror from the field, and Margaret, with her 
son, took refuge in a neighbouring forest. 

‘With the return of peace Edward fell again into his old» 
vices; but this time the result was more important than — 
before. The chief friend of the Yorkists was the Earl of 
Warwick. He it was who, when disputing with the Duke of © 
Somerset as to the rights of the House of York,plucked a— 
white rose from the Temple garden, where they then were, 
and asked those who favoured his views to imitate his ex- 
ample. He was the hero of the pom for his patriotism 
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-was undoubted. As a warrior he had no equal; and as a 


statesman he was justly renowned. After the Battle of 
Hexham, Edward was totally unmindful of the obligations 
he owed to the man who had placed him on the throne. In 
many ways Edward’s conduct was offensive to Warwick. His 
marriage with Elizabeth Woodville, and his gross partiality, 
he openly disapproved. Edward employed ‘the Stout Earl”’ 
to negotiate a marriage between his sister, Margaret Planta- © 
genet, and a French prince; and then insulted Warwick by 
refusing to complete the arrangement. For many months 
there were frequent disputes between the king and ‘“ the king- 
maker,’’ and it became evident that the sword would have to 


settle the quarrel. Warwick, burning with revenge, and 


desirous of releasing England from the grievous misrule 
under which it was suffering, sought the Court of his old 
enemy, Margaret of Anjou. The hopes of the Lancastrian 
exiles revived when they heard that ‘‘ the king-maker”’ had 
joined them ; and Edward, seeing the storm of opposition his 


~ conduct had raised, fled into France. Warwick entered 


London in triumph; released Henry VI. from the Tower, | 
and replaced him on the throne. This was on October 6th, 
1470. After six months’ exile, Edward, with a few followers, 
landed in Yorkshire. As he advanced towards London his 
army increased; for six months of Lancastrian rule had 
made the Londoners long for the return of the Yorkists. 
Edward therefore found a welcome from the citizens. Anima- 
ted by intense antipathy to each other, Edward and Warwick 
prepared for the encounter. 

On Saturday, 13th April, 1471, Warwick took up his posi- - 


tion at Barnet, near’ London. Clad in magnificent armour, 


mounted on a white steed, with crimson caparisons, lined with 


blue, and embroidered with flowers of gold, King Edward 


rode out of London. He reached Barnet after the darkness 
of night had set in, and encamped his men so near to those 
of the Earl, that the talk of the men and the neighing of the 
horses were distinctly heard. By mistake Edward stretched 
out his men too far to the left, so that the ground opposite 
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_ Warwick’s left was unoccupied. Warwick, believing the 
enemy lay in front of him, caused a constant fire of artillery 
to be kept up during the night, thus wasting his ammuni- 
tion. The next morning was Easter Sunday. With day- 
break a flourish of trumpets announced that the work of 
carnage was about to begin. The morning was so foggy that 
it was only at intervals that the foes could discern each other. 
The armies were arranged in the usual manner, and each 
leader addressed his troops before leading them to the slaugh- 
ter. At first the Yorkists, under Edward, were discom- 
fited; but another error on Warwick’s side soon restored 
the advantage to the Yorkists. The badge of the Earl of 
' Oxford so much resembled that of King Edward, that, 
through the mist, his friends mistook him and his soldiers for 
foes, and met them with a deadly charge. Oxford, suspect- 
- ing treachery, shouted, ‘‘ Treason, treason;’’ and so saying, 
led his men from the field. This was a sad blow to Warwick. 
Another error of ‘‘the Stout Earl” led to his total defeat. — 
In the hopes of inspiring his troops with courage, he had, at 

the beginning of the battle, sent away his war-horse, deter- 
mining to fight on foot. As the day wore away, Warwick 
saw the error. After five hours’ fighting, his men needed his 
“presence in various parts of the field, where he could not 
reach them for want of his steed; they therefore despaired of 
success, and many of them rode from the field. Edward saw 
how many advantages he had over his foe; he therefore 
issued the order, ‘‘Spare none who favour the rebel Earl.” 
- Warwick’s right and left wings were destroyed ; twenty-three 
of his most valiant knights lay dead on the field, and with 
them lay three thousand of his soldiers. Warwick, anxious 
to avert his doom or die in the thickest of the battle, urged 

his way to the place where Edward’s most valiant men were. — 
Here hope gave way to despair; and the king-maker fell to 
rise no more. Warwick’s fall did not crush the spirit of the 
Lancastrians, and not until 1485 was the last battle fought — 


_ between the rival houses of York and Lancaster. — 
W. H. 
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UnveEr how many forms, and with what variations of value, 
money is dispersed over the world, and how many diversities 
of objects can be obtained by its powerful aid! The land we 
cultivate, the homes in which we live, the clothes we wear, and 
the food we eat, not to speak of the hundreds of things useful 
and beautiful by which we are surrounded, are all ours through 
this medium, so useful to mankind when properly used—so 
pernicious in its effects when misapplied and overvalued. 
Truly has the Bible told us that ‘‘ the Jove of money is the root 
of all evil,” adding that those who covet it have ‘‘ erred from 
the faith, and pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” 
Yet, taken at its proper value, ‘‘ money answereth all things.” 
From times of old, when money was weighed, to the present 
era of the world, when we try to make it as profitable as 
possible, what changes have taken place in its value and 
appearance, with the still unchanging result of exchanging it 
for articles either of necessity or luxury, and the value of 
which may be altered by surrounding circumstances, or take 
their importance from our own desire for their possession! 
One man grudges the shilling that provides him with bread, 
while another cheerfully pays a thousand pounds for a diamond 
to ornament his person, or for a horse to carry him more 
proudly. The benevolent heart spreads money like a fer- 
tilizing shower wherever its influence extends; but the man 
who loves money for its own sake concentrates all his powers 
upon its accumulation, and revels in the thought that the 
increasing hoard is his and his alone. "With money we erect 
temples for the worship of the living God, and also with it do 
we deface his image in our hearts, and blot out the perfection 
of our being. Money has made “the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy,”’ and it has despoiled the inheritance of the orphan. The 
power of money is great for good orevil. Its beneficent effects 

are manifested in our hospitals and colleges, our almshouses for — 
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the poor, our asylums for the blind and helpless, and our other 
noble public charities, while the silent currents of private bene- 
volence spread in refreshing streams through every strata of 
society. The advances of science, the diffusion of knowledge, — 
the elaboration of art, and the development of industrial 
resources, are all helped forward by the aid of money; but its 
highest power is felt in the civilization of savage, uncultivated 
man, and its noblest reward is the promulgation of that blessed 
_ Gospel that teaches its divine lessons through its agency, and 
‘draws from its help the divine return required by its Maker, 
the Great Creator of all. Pe 
On the other hand, to what frightful excesses, to what pit- 
falls of iniquity, to what an ingenuity in torture, has the 
inordinate love for, or abuse of, money led the unhappy beings 
who have degraded their spirits to become its slaves! The 
rapacity and cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru will furnish an 
illustration of this while the history of the world exists; and 
from the millicns who suffer under the lawless rule of Eastern 
despots, to the poor of our great cities, whose blood is con- 
verted into. meney by their grinding employers, the cry 
ascends that proclaims the accursed nature of the bondage 
under which they groan. | 
Who shall count the lives that have been sacrificed at this 
base altar of Mammon ?—the victims hurried into eternity by 
the hand of the highwayman, and the retribution that de- 
-manded his life in return? Could the heaving billows of the 
- ocean find a voice, would it not ring with thrilling tones as it 
declared the wealth of life that had sunk within its depths, the 
countless beings that for gold had perished in its bosom, the 
murdered ones that pirate hands had recklessly destroyed, and 
the thousands of our fellow-immortals that found therein a 
happy rescue from the slavery to which their fellow-men had 
‘consigned them for the sake of ‘‘ money”? 
After all, what is money? We may define it as-metal or 
paper, but our own ideas give it its significance. Without the 
ideal value that we attach to it, stones would be as valuable as 
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gold, and a simple piece of paper as important as the bank- 
note for a hundred thousand pounds; therefore our own 
imagination is the investing medium, and the policy of the 
age has transformed it into the lasting garment with which | 
to clothe a mere element and stamp it with a value not 
intrinsically its own. In the same way the objects on which 
money is expended take an artificial value from the tone of 
our own minds. | What man, regarding it simply as a piece of — 
bright stone, would estimate the Koh-i-noor at the seemingly 
fabulous price set upon it? Or who, being possessed of that 
sum, would be insane enough to exchange it for such an 
object? And yet it remains in our midst, and represents 
palpably the gigantic amount at which it is valued. 

In the early ages of the world all life was depending on a 
system of barter, thus making the world at its very commence- 
ment a commercial one; but it was impossible for the baker, 
butcher, or other tradesman, to live altogether on the system 
of exchange, therefore ‘‘ money” became an institution, as a 
medium of trade, and circulating from hand to hand was 
formed an equivalent for all articles of consumption. In these 
ancient times the Spartans and Carthagenians used skins, or 
pieces of leather, marked with a stamp (corinno forma publica 
percussum) as money, and to this day skins taken in the chase 
are used by Russians, and amare Gabes of American — 
in the same way. 

In natural societies cattle served sometimes as money ; 
Homer instances the armour of Diomedes as costing only nine 
oxen, while that of Glaucus cost one hundred. The etymology 
of the Latin word (/pecunia) signifying money, would seem 
proof that cattle (pecus) had been the primitive money of the 
Romans; and that they have been so used in olden times in 
Germany is apparent from the fact that, by law, penalties for 
offences were to be paid in catile. In remoter ages, corn in 
agricultural countries was used very generally as money, and 
even now it is common to stipulate for corn rents and wages. 
Salt is said to be the current money of Abyssinia, and 
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cowries, a species of shells found on the shores of the 
Maldine Islands, are used in smaller payments throughout 
Hindostan, and form the only money in extensive districts in 
Africa, in which country gold dust is also largely used. 
Dried fish serves as money in Iceland and Newfoundland; 
and so lately as 1776 it was usual in a village in Scotland for 
workmen to pay their debts to the baker, and at the ale- 
house, &c., with nails. All these various articles being liable 
to loss or injury, civilized nations were induced to employ 
gold and silver and other metals as the current means of pur- 
chase. At first this medium was nothing better than a kind 
of barter, gold and silver being brought to market in bars and 
ingots, which were exchanged for sheep, oxen, cloth, or corn, 
as were the baser metals, the money being weighed, and a 
piece smaller or larger cut off for payment, those pieces being 
capable of being re-joined by fusion. Even yet in parts of 
China unstamped money is cut up and weighed to suit the 
purposed purchase. Tin was the principal money of the 
Lacedemonians, and copper of the Romans; the latter is still 
used, but it is a legal tender to the amount of one shilling 
only. 
The difficulty of determining the value of money by weight 
soon led to a stamped coinage, each piece bearing its weight 
and value; and this expedient has been of the greatest service 
in facilitating commerce, and in assisting in civilization and. 
advancement of the fine arts. Paper money was a still later 
mode of carrying on the business of the world; and to supply the 
- want of gold and silver, and also to obviate jthe difficulty of 
- carrying large sums in bulk, it has become an equally recog- 
nised mode of payment as that with gold or other metals. — 
“The business of banking was not introduced into London 
until the seventeenth century, and was then principally con- 
ducted by goldsmiths of Lombardy, who lent the money 
lodged in their hands for security, to Government or private 
persons. They chiefly inhabited Lombard Street, so called 
from their country. The Bank of England was founded in 
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1694, its principal projector, Mr. William Patterson, a Scotch 
gentleman, being afterwards engaged in the ill-fated colony 
of Darien. In 1696 the Bank was compelled to suspend pay- 
ment of her notes, which were at a heavy discount ; but by the 
sagacious management of the directors, and the assistance of 
Government, the crisis was got over; and to enable her better _ 
to withstand any adverse circumstances that might afterwards 
arise, her capital was increased from £1,200,000 to 
£2,201,171, which has again been increased 1 in course of years 
to over £14,553,000. | 

Bills, promissory notes, &c., can scarcely be called 
money, still, as a medium for its circulation in another form, 
they are an important item in the commercial world, fortunes — 
being made and lost through their agency. 

That money exercises a certain influence over our joys wie 
sorrows is an undisputed fact. How many happy homes have 
been made desolate by its want, and how many more have 
been made miserable by its abundance! The mind that seeks 
it as its one object in life, becomes grovelling and debased, 
and he who. despises its proper, legitimate use and value, is 
in danger of becoming reckless and prodigal. The ‘‘ happy 
medium” with regard to money is as desirable as in all the 
other concerns of life, and only by observing it can we make 
money what it is meant to be, a useful servant. There is 
-some philosophy to be found in a German ballad on the sub- 
ject,.a translation of which we append, hoping it may prove 

amusing to our readers :— 


“IT IS ALL ONE. 


‘* It is all one, it is all one, 
If I money have or none; 
It is all one, it is all one, 
If 1 money have or none. 


“He wko money has, can: take a wife ; 
He who none has, leads a happier life. 
It is all one, &c. 
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Who money has, can speculate ; 
who's his be great. 


who monéy haa; may be a‘bore; 
Zt is all one, &o.- 


“He who money has, ge 
It is all one, 
He sige thay play the 
is all one, &c. 
_ He who none has, dies just as fast. 
_ It is all one, it is all one, _ 
“Tf I money have or none.” 


Power or Exroquence.—In whom does it not enkindle passion? Its 
matchless excellence is applicable everywhere, in all classes of life. The 
rich and the poor experience the effects of its magic influence. It excites 
the soldier to the charge and animates him to the conflict. The miser it 
teaches to weep over his error, and to despise the degrading betrayer of 
his peace. It convicts the infidel of his depravity, dispels the cloud that 
obscures his mind, and leaves it pure and elevated. The guilty are living 
monuments of its exertion, and the innocent hail it as the vindicator of 
its violated rights and’ the preserver of its sacred reputation. How often 
‘in the courts of justice does the criminal behold his arms unshackled, his 
character freed from suspicion, and his future left open before him with all 
its hope of honours, station, and dignity! And how often, in the halls of 
legislation, does eloquence unmask corruption, expose intrigue, and over- 
throw tyranny! In the cause of mercy it is omnipotent. It is bold in 
the consciousness of its superiority—fearless and unyielding in the purity 
of its motives. All opposition it —" all power it defies. —Meivill. 
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Mark V. 389. 


SHe is not dead—that little maid, 
Upon her couch so quiet laid, _ 
The white hands folded on her breast, 
‘While dearest voices call in vain, 
One answer from her lips to gain, — 
Or move her from her smiling rest. F 


She does but sleep; the chosen band 
Silent around her pillow stand, 
Where death for ever vanquished lies ; 
Till, light as mother’s kiss, shall fall 
On her rapt ear the Saviour’s call, 
‘‘Damsel, I say to thee, arise.’ 


= 


They are not dead, of whom we say, | 
‘‘Our loved, our lost,’’ and weeping lay | 
On earth’s green breast each weary head; © 
Though clasping hand from hand be riven, 
And silence for our farewells given, 
Yet still we know they are not dead. 


They sleep—how safe and well they sleep, 
_ When Jesus has ordained to keep, 

‘Who lie beneath his shadowing love. 

His angel friends keep guard around, 

No sight unblest, no harmful sound, 
Avails their happy peace to move. 


So surely we would have them be 
Dwelling in such sweet company, 
And tended in such loving wise, 
Till Jesus, at the last command, | 
: Shall take our sleepers by the hand, 
And bid them at that touch arise. 
| Turkta- 
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Changing Places. 
| In the House of Commons there are two parties, the Minis- 
try and the Opposition. The Ministers are those entrusted with 
the conduct of the affairs of the country, holding office under 


the Queen, such as ‘‘ Prime Minister,” ‘Chancellor of: the 


Exchequer,” &c. The conduct of these Ministers is closely 
scrutinized and keenly watched by the members of the Oppo- 


sition ; and if they can detect anything unwise or improper, — 


they will at once drag it forward, they will use every effort to 
prove the inability of the Government to the other members 
of the House of. Parliament, and, if successful, the Ministers 
will be compelled to quit their offices, and the leading men of 
the Opposition will take their places. 


Thus we see that one of these parties is actuated by a desire 


to change places with the other; and this spirit and desire to 
change places is not by any means confined to them; it is to 


be found in every sphere and station of life: the boy wishes 


to become a man; the man wishes he was a boy again; the 
middle-aged man wishes he occupied the position of the old 
man with competence and honour; and the old man wishes 
himself back again, with his old fire and vigour, in the business 
and strife of life; the poor look longingly to the position of 
the rich; the country peasant looks up from his work and 
envies the squire as he rides past in his carriage, whilst the 
squire often feels that he could willingly occupy the labourer’s 


place, and so get rid of the anxiety and care that belong to 


his estate. History teaches us how courtiers, statesmen, and 


great generals have igs a strong desire to change their 


position for that occupied by the king or queen, and how for 


the attainment of their object they have embroiled nations in | 


war, and some have even stooped so low as to be guilty of 
assassination, rather than be thwarted in their desire; and 
everyday life will teach some of the evils which attend the 
unrestrained desire to change places with other people. In- 
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stances have been known amongst schoolboys during a closely — 
contested examination, where the boy whose name stands 
second has resorted to base and cowardly means of thwarting | 
his opponent, such as hiding his books, or in some other way 
preventing him from fulfilling his tasks, and thus rendering 
it quite impossible for him to succeed; and amongst men of 
business, the unsuccessful and unprincipled will often malign 
and misrepresent the characters of those who are succeeding, 
in order to gain over their customers, and in fact to change 
places with them. Of course such conduct is to be reprobated ; 
it is unmanly in the extreme; and I trust the readers of the 
Yourn’s Magazine will ever guard against allowing their 
desire to get on, to degenerate into jealousy of those who are 
more successful than themselves. | 

But change is the order of this life; all things are subject to 
its influence ; there is no standing still ; day succeeds day, and 
night follows night; the seasons are constantly revolving; 
generation after generation of men occupy the earth and die 
away, and others come forward to fill the ranks, and my 
readers will find in the course of years that, as regards their 
position in life, there will be a great ‘‘ changing of places.” 

Maybe there is a long future stretching out before us, but 
every circumstance of that future is enshrouded in darkness; 
light is only given us just as we need it; and it is impossible 
to tell what position each of us may be called upon to fill. . 
From amongst the youth of our land must come our future 


- merchants, magistrates, judges, philanthropists, rulers, and 


statesmen, and whether we occupy these or meaner capacities, 
we shall find our steps beset with difficulties and temptations 
which, if we are not prepared for them, will prove too strong 
for us. And though the future be dark and uncertain, it is 


quite possible in some degree to prepare ourselves for the per- 


formance of those duties which belong to that future—for that 
which is and that which is to be, are more closely allied than we 
are sometimes apt to think ; and he who neglects the present in 
n ticipation of the future will act unwisely. Let us learn in 
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our present position to do everything to the very best of our 
ability, whether it be the performance of daily duty, or the 
_acquirement of knowledge, or the building of our character in 
— and truth. ‘* Whatever is worth doing is worth doing 
well,” and whether it be the learning of our lessons, or a 
quate at cricket, the dusting out of our office, or making 
entries in a ledger, or governing a State, it does not matter, all 
must be done as well as possible, for he who throws energy, 
power, and ability into meaner employments will be found the 
most fitted to oceupy high and trying positions. You re- 
member how, in the parable, those who had been found 
faithful over a few things were judged worthy to be rulers over 
many things, and as a modern writer has remarked, ‘‘in a few 
years it will not matter whether we have been scavenger or 


councillor, cook or duchess, but it will matter very much whether 


in the position we have occupied we have performed our duty.” 
A man who undertakes a long journey will be careful that at 
starting he takes the right direction, and will watch as he 
passes along lest he should deviate from the exact path which 
leads to his destination. So those who desire success and 
~ happiness in the future would do well to be assured that every 
step they now take is a step in the right direction. A traveller 
who is climbing a steep and dangerous mountain-side will be 
very careful not to move one foot until the other is firmly 
planted, so let us as we journey through life be sure that 
every step is firmly fixed upon the rock of uprightness and 
truth. 
Above all, that we may be prepared for whatever “‘ changing — 
of places ”’ our future life may experience, let us have fixed and 
immovable principles, let us act not from caprice, or whim, or 
fancy, but in all things upon principle, for it is one of the few 
_ things that can never change. Every ship that goes to sea is 
provided with an anchor, and when the storm and tempest 
beat, when the waves rise in mighty billows, and lash foam as 
though in anger, then the anchor is cast out to steady the 
vessel in her course: so is the vessel of human life ; holy and 
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true principles shall prove as “an anchor of the soul,” making 
us steadfast in the midst of whatever circumstances our future 
lot may bring. 

But there is a great ‘change of place” which must come 
to all of us, without exception, a removal from this life to 
another, when the place that knows us now shall know us no 
longer, when all with which we have been familiar shall be 
left behind, and we shall enter upon a new and higher life. 
May we use this present as a preparation for that future ; may 


our end ere be as the end of the righteous, and our entrance 
there full of joy and peace. 


Our Coad. 


 Ovr toad! The Rev. Gilbert White in his ‘‘ Natural 

History of Selborne ” remarks on the peculiar taste of certain 
ladies who took a fancy to a toad, and nourished it for many 
years, until fate in the guise of a raven destroyed it. We did 
not take a fancy to our toad—it was he who took a fancy to 
us—and no matter how pointed the hints we gave him that 
his society was anything but welconie, he persevered in forcing 
it upon us, until at last we resigned ourselves to his incur- 
sions, and ended by adopting him as one of our out-door pen- 
sioners. This is now the third season he has made his 
ambush amongst the pots and plants under the veranda, and 
I will say this for him, he keeps us quite free from beetles 
and other insects, which before he established himself there 
were very numerous. 

But no struggle against natural antipathy, and no argument 
against vulgar prejudice,: have yet sufficed to place us on 
terms of familiarity with our toad. We tolerate him as 4 
useful encumbrance, and should be sorry did any harm befall 
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him within our ken; but we cannot love him as we re our 
thrushes, our robins, our cheerful little wagtails. 

I made his acquaintance first in my own drawing-room, late 
one sultry August evening, just as he was retiring modestly 
beneath the fender ; the doors had been left open for air, and 
he had availed himeblf of this opportunity of stealing in to 
seek a cool and shady retreat. By means of a long-handled 


brush we contrived to tilt him into a dust-pan, and then my _ 


little maid bore him shuddering away, and tossed him down 


the colts’-foot bank into the lane. ‘We never expected to see 


him come back any more after that; but the following even- 
ing, when I was watering my plants, there was his jewel-eye 
gleaming out from the dark behind them! We left him 
there. The next night he came in at the back-door, and just 
as we were going to bed, there was he, lifting an ambitious 
leg to climb the stairs also! We imagined that he must have 
got in by Cosy’s trap, for we were now very careful to close 
all doors at twilight; and this time Dinah ejected him very 
summarily with her sweeping-brush—she scolding and he 
hissing and crying pitifully. 

The following day I begged Kester to seek him and not to 
hurt him, but carry him far away covered up in a flower-pot, 
that he might intrude on us no more. After a brief hunt 


he was found under shelter of a thick bed of violets, and the | 
old gardener took him to the top of a great field in the rearof 


my cottage, and dropped him tenderly over the hedge into a nice 
deep, damp, quiet ditch, where any toad of average discretion 
might have been happy. But not so he. Three days later, 


i. hankering after rose-beetles, his flesh-pots of Egypt, he 


returned; and then we made up our minds to leave him in 
peace so lenis as he left us in pesce—that is, kept his proper 


place out of doors. 
His last lesson from Dinsh’s eli had taught him man- 


ners, and he confined himself thenceforward to his quarters — 


under the veranda, where he lived securely amongst the pots 


through the summer; wandering by night, as is the habit of © 
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the race ; for'if'ever I was'abroad after dark at neighbourly 
tea-drinking, dr rural’coricert; or improving lecture; my home: 
eoming” lantérn’ always ‘showed dark, creepy-crawly 
movements’ of our toad ‘retreating beyond the of bors 
betraying light‘as I drew neat thedoor. 
' When’ the’pots’ wére removed to be housed for the wihtet 
ho had disappeared; but*early inthe following spring he was 
discovered hiddéh amongst’ the goldén'’moss' and’ ferns which 
elothed a bit of rock-work; ‘and soon’after he returned to his 
‘post and his duty of insect-huntimg’ under the veranda. All 
last summer he behaved correctly, never crosing the threshold 
once or’ in any way making: himself unpleasantly obtrusive. 
In the autumn he vanished again, and now again he has‘come 
back—enormotisly grown, ‘says Dinah ; I not’ 
‘him myself. 
The punctilious old woman ‘cannot even wat foel cordially or 
Christianly towards him. When she saw him yesterday 
morning, instead of bidding him welcome, she took: her 
ruthless brush'and trundled him out of thé garden straight- 
way—taking heed, as she solemnly assured me, not to injure 
him—and so over the bank into the lane; but this morning 
his traces were again as flistinct. as ever, and if we were''to 
investigate the violets, there no doubt lurks he, waiting till 
night comes, when he may crawl forth to his feast. As for 
me, if I do not delight in him, I meekly endure him; his 
importunity has tired out my and I 
in thick dog-skin gloves. | 
From these incidents in the life of our toad, it appears to 
me that the toad must be rather highly placed in the scale of 
moral and mental development. ‘Witness his constancy, his 
memory, his reasoning faculty, which brought him to see in 
only two lessons how he might secure to himself the privileges 
‘of food and shelter on the slight conditions of not crossing 
our door-stone back or front. How often must experience rap 
“ws on the knuckles before she succeeds in teaching us even 80° 
much of her useful practical wisdom as this? I have heard 
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of sermons in stones and toads in stones, but never of sermons 
in toads; and yetI see what an excellent moral discourse _ 
might be written with a toad for a text, if one had patience 

to think it carefully out. 
| | ‘Ix THE Srver Acz.” 


Luxuries. 
_ Every one knows that many expenses, and those indeed the 
heaviest, are only for the sake of appearance, show, splendour, 
state, or call it what you will. I mean such things as are 
meant to be observed, and for that purpose principally, and to 
be observed as costly. A lady’s beads and ribbons I do not 
inclutle, because they are known to be cheap, nor false hair, 
it being meant to be taken for natural. ‘These aro used 
merely because they look pretty; but not so a diamond or 
pearl; neither are six horses, or a gold watch, or a mahogany 
table desired merely for their use, or their beauty, or both, 
» but for their known costliness. Every one also is ready to | 
blame any one for unsuitable expense, not only if he really 
pinches his fortune, but also if he displays an appearance of 
wealth beyond his real circumstances. If, ¢.g., a man of 
moderate fortune should set up a service of plate, even though ~ 
he should do it without impoverishment, yet if his general 
style of living doe. not correspond he will be laughed at. | 
The question, however, is often a nice one in each particular 
case, what expenses are unbecoming in things of this kind ? 
I should draw the line much closer than most people, and 
should say that a man can then only afford this or that article 
of ornamental expense when he can not only afford to buy it, 
but to replace it. The splendour of wealth surely consists not 
merely in having costly articles, but in having them without 
uneasiness, in short, in being careless about them. : 
If a man has fine china, and is in constant dread of its 
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being broken, he had better, according to my notion of 
respectability as well as comfort, use plain Worcester: if a 
lady is in a fever lest her beautiful lace veil should be torn or 
lost, that shows that she has no business with such costly | 
articles. I agree with Sandford, who preferred a horn toa 
silver cup because it never made him uneasy. Of course, no 
man could afford to buy another estate if his was destroyed 
by inundation or the like; but I mean that one should be 
prepared to meet such kind of accident that each kind of 
property respectively is usually liable to—e.g., porcelain to be 
broken, brooches and such small things to be lost, horses to 
be lamed, &c. If a man cannot be prepared to face the 
average amount of these accidents, in respect of any such 
article, or ifit makes him exercise a peculiar and anxious care 
to prevent such an accident, he had better be without it. 
_ The creditable display of wealth, which is the very object of 
the expense, is destroyed by the very circumstance of such 
extra watchfulness. It, then, is evident that the expense is a 
great one to you. One may indeed conceal this, and exercise 
all his anxious care, while he appears to make light of the 
costly things he is surrounded with; but then he is pretend- — 
ing to be richer than he is. If any one likes to live in that 
sort of tricking and feigning way, I have nothing more to say 
to it. Iam speaking of one who wishes to appear nothing 

more than just what he is; and of that the proper measure is. 
the expenses which he can afford habitually to incur without 
feeling them. | 

I have said sia of (what weighs most with me) the 
comfort of being exempt from needless care, and of keeping 
one’s purse full, by not living up to the utmost one can afford, 
because all that is matter of taste. 
ARCHBISHOP 
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Closing Scenes. 


THE DEATH OF WOLSEY. 


WueEN prosperity began to smile on this ambitious man, he 


became very anxious to know the future of his course; and 
_ for this purpose he consulted one of those impostors who pre- 
tend to have an insight into the destinies of their fellow- 
creatures. One of these deceivers told Wolsey that he would 


die at Kingston. In all the succeeding events of his life this © 


thought troubled him. 


Tor sixteen years he rose from one position to another till 


he surpassed every subject in the kingdom, and his income 
exceeded that of the king. When foreign potentates sought 
the favour of Henry VIII. they first: secured that of his pow- 


erful minister, and to obtain their own ends they heaped — 


‘pensions, titles, and ‘presents on this royal favourite. Yet 
even in the height of his prosperity he remembered the word 
of the fortune-teller, and the name of Kingston was a trouble 
tohim. Inhis ourneys he would always take a circuitous 
- route rather than pass through a town of thisname. After 
a long course of prosperity he offended his royal master, and 
his fall commenced. TJapid as had been his rise, his fall was 
far more rapid; for his imperious sovereign withdrew his 
favour, and demanded an account of money that the fallen 
‘minister was unable to give. In his trouble and disgrace he 
spent some time with the monks of Esher, and by their advice 
mortified himself by wearing dar shirts next to his skin. 
After a time he repaired to Cawood, near York, where he 
brightened up for a little time. Still, however, troubled with 
superstitious fears, the least circumstance alarmed him. 
‘‘ Malum omen!” said he, one day, in a dolorous tone, when 
his silver cross fell on the floor; and in his agitation he 
instantly rose from the table and retired to his own apartment. 
A few days after this event the Earl of Northumberland 
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arrived from London and arrested him on a charge of high | 
treason. Wolsey was hurried off towards London, but was 
allowed to rest for a fortnight at Sheffield. While he was — 
there Sir William Kingston, constable of the Tower, arrived 
with a company of twenty-four guards to conduct the Cardinal — 
to London for trial. The very name of Kingston fell on 
Wolsey’s ear with a-superstitious solemnity; for he now per- 
suaded himself that the fortune-teller’s warning referred not 
toa place but to a man. In the journey from Sheffield to 
Leicester he had an attack of dysentery, which lasted for three 
days, and brought him so low that when the Abbot of Leices- 
ter and his monks came to the gate of their town in full pro- 
cession with lighted torches, the fallen man said, ‘‘ Father 
Abbot, I am come to lay my bones among you.”’ Sir William 
Kingston was constantly at his side, and to him did the dying 
prelate address his last words. ‘‘Sir,” said he, ‘‘I watch but 
God’s pleasure to render up my poor soultohim. ... . 
I do assure you, I have often kneeled before his Majesty, 
sometimes for three hours together. . . . Ah, Mr. Kings- 
ton! had I but served my God as diligently as I have served 
my king, he would not have given me over in my grey hairs: | 
but this is the just reward that I must receive for my diligent 
pains and study, not regarding my service to God, but only to 
my prince.” 


_Necessrry or Freearrry.—It appears evident that frugality is neces- 
sary even to complete the pleasure of expense; for it may be generally 
remarked of those who squander what they know their fortune not suffi- 
cient to allow, that in their most jovial expense there always breaks out 


some proof of discontent and impatience: they either scatter witha kind 


of wild desperation and affected lavishness, as criminals brave the gallows 
when they cannot escape it, or pay their money with a peevish anxiety, 
and endeavour at once to spend idly and to save meanly ; having neither 
firmness to deny their passions, nor courage to gratify them, they murmur 


at their own enjoyments and poison the bowl of pleasure by reflection om 
the cost.—Johnson. 
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Che Asraclites and their Neighbours. 


_ Te Syrrans.—In the case of many of the nations that had 
intimate connection with the Israelites, no traces remain. 
New names have been given to the countries, and the inhabi- 
tants have been destroyed or incorporated with other nations. 
Syria is still a familiar name with us; Hamath still flourishes ; 
and Damascus, having existed from the days of Abraham, has 
still a population of 150,000 inhabitants. The boundaries of 
this kingdom varied considerably during the time of its con- 
nection with Israel, but however much its area changed its 
position was always north-east of Palestine. The proximity 
of the two countries would be sure to bring them into intimacy 
with each other. Israel worshipped Syrian gods in the times 
of the Judges; in the general conquests that David made, the 
Syrians fell under his power, and were obliged to give up 
their strongholds to be garrisoned by David’s soldiers. With 
Talmai, king of Geshur, a Syrian prince, David cultivated a 
friendly acquaintance, and he married Maac: . the daughter of 
Talmai. When Absalom escaped from justice after the 
murder of his brother Amnon, he took refuge with his mater- 
nal grandfather, Talmai, king of Geshur. Solomon’s connec- 
tion was based on his desire to acquire wealth and power, by 
becoming the medium through which the Syrians could be 
supplied with Egyptian horses. When Solomon forsook the 
God of his father, enemies arose on every side. Hadadezer, 
king of Zobah, in Syria, had been humbled by David, and 
this encouraged Rezon, one of his subjects, to revolt. He 
defeated his master, set up his throne at Damascus, and be- 
came an adversary to Israel. For sixty years this kingdom 
flourished, absorbing six other Syrian kingdoms, and being a 
frequent source of trouble to Israel. Under Ahab, the seventh 
king of Israel, the Syrians often chastised their idolatrous 
neighbours. On one occasion thirty-two kings were collected, 
and an immense multitude of people ; but to teach Benhadad 
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to fear the God of Israel, and at the same time to encourage 
his own people to put their trust in him, the Lord defeated 
Syria before Israel. After an interval of three years, Ahab — 
and Benhadad met at Ramoth-Gilead, and there Israel’s king 
received his death wound. Syria had dominion over Israel, 
or, at least, maintained a threatening attitude when Naaman 
went to be healed of his leprosy, and shortly after Benhadad 
besieged Samaria till mothers were driven by famine to boil 
and eat their children. Many other quarrels arose between 
these neighbours, till Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, came 
and took Israel’s enemy into captivity. These neighbours, 
however, soon met again, for Israel fell under the power of 
Assyria, and its people were transported into some of the same 
countries that the conquered Syrians were placed in. Nebu- 
chadnezzar destroyed the Assyrian empire, and sent the captive 
Syrians home again. When Judah fell before the Chaldean 
king, the Syrians joined in the general rejoicing, but the 
favour of Nebuchadnezzar was not to be depended on, for on 
account of some slight offence he turned his arms against the 
newly liberated Syrians, burnt their chief cities, and sent the 
people into a second captivity. Since those days Syria has 
acknowledged the power of many conquerors, and is at present 
a part of the Ottoman empire. | | 
| H. 


Tenacity or Error.—It is a melancholy fact, verified by every day's 
observation, that the experience of the past is totally lost both upon indi 
viduals and nations. A few persons, indeed, who have attended to the 
history of former errors, are aware of the consequences to which they 
invariably lead, and lament.the progress of national violence in the same 
way as they do the career of individual intemperance. But, upon the 
great mass of mankind—the young, the active, and the ambitious—such 
examples are wholly thrown away. Each successive generation plunges 
into the abyss of passion, without the slightest regard to the fatal effects 
which such conduct has produced upon their predecessors ; and lament, 
when too late, the rashness with which they slighted the advice of exper- 
ence, and stifled the voice of reason.—Sv/eele. 
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Anecdotes of the Great and Good. 


_ Socratres.—The oracle pronounced Socrates the wisest man in Greece. 
There were few either wiser or better in the whole heathen world. His 
friend Alcibiades was one day boasting of the great estates he possessed, 
wifen Socrates conducted him to a geographical map, and asked him to 
point out Attica, the province in which Athens was situated. With some 
difficulty he found it, but upon being desired to find his own estate in 
Attica, he declared it was too small to be distinguished on such a map. 
_ “See then,” replied the’philosopher, “how much you are affected about 

an imperceptible point of land.” | 
_ Bisnop Latmer.—“ In the world ye shall have tribulation.” This 
doctrine Latimer believed. On one occasion he had put up at the house 
of a gentleman on whom Providence had smiled abundantly. In the 
course of conversation the host said, “I never had a sorrow in my life.”’ 
“Then,” said the good Bishop, “ give me my horse; I'll not stay in a 
house that never had a sorrow in it, for certain I am that God is not 
there.”’ | 

Joun Newtron.—An excellent Hebrew scholar disbelieved that Jesus of 
Nazareth was he “ of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did write.”’ 
In conversation with Mr. Newton on this subject he said, ‘1 have ex- 
amined every word in the Hebrew Bible seventeen times, but I cannot 
find Christ there.’”’ ‘“ Ido not wonder at that,’’ said Mr. Newton. “ I 
once went to light my candle with the extinguisher on, but I failed. 
Christ is indeed spoken of by ‘ Moses and the prophets;’ but unless the 
extinguisher of your prejudice is removed you will never find him.” 

Kircner.—One of the friends of this eminent astronomer denied the 

existence of a God. On one of his visits to the astronomer’s room he 
observed a beautiful celestial globe in one corner of it. Having examined 
it with surprise and pleasure, he began to converse with Kircher about it. 
The astronomer affected complete ignorance of the matter. How the 
globe got into the room, and who was the owner, it seemed quite to puzzle 
him. At last he said, “ Oh, it must have come here by chance.” 2 That 
is impossible,” said his atheistical friend. “ Well,” said Kircher, ris 
you will not believe that such an insignificant object as this is can 
possibly come here by chance, how can those heavenly bodies of witich 
this small globe is only a faint resemblance come into existence without 
order and design ?”’ | 

Dr. sana TayLor.—The town of Hadley, in Suffolk, had been the 
residence of Dr. Taylor, and there his enemies determined that he should 


os suffer. He was burnt for his adhesion to the Protestant faith during the 


Mary i his 
ign of Queen . When drawing near the place assigned for 
cae was asked how he felt. ‘Never better,’ said he, “ for 
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now I know that I am almost at home.” Looking over the meadow 
between him and the stake, he said, ‘ a two lee more to get over, 
and I am at my Father’s house.” 

Pauissy, the ‘‘ Huguenot Potter,”’ was a staunch Protestant. He 
was far advanced in years when the massacre of St. Bartholomew broke 
out. Being in the King’s favour, his escape was permitted; but he was 
soon after taken and shut up in the Bastile. "While there he was visited 
by the King, who entreated him to become a Roman Catholic, adding, “If 
you will not, I shall be forced to leave you in the hands of your enemies.” 
“ Forced!”’ replied Palissy. ‘That isnot to speak like a King; but they 
who force you cannot force me—I can die!” He ended his life in the 


Bastile, in the 90th year of his age. 


Vespasian.—On the death of Vitellius in 69, the army chose Ves- 
pasian as Emperor of Rome. His father did not belong to the first rank 
of nobility in Rome; but such was the merit of Vespasian himself, that 
the senate willingly confirmed the choice of thearmy. After his elevation 
it was his practice to call himself to an account every night for the actions 
of the past day. "When he found he had lived any one day without doing 
some good action, he entered upon his diary the Receeae, “I have 


lost a day!”’ | 
Statistics. 


_Lorp Mayors. or Lonpon.—For the last 800 years the City of London 
has had its own representative of the sovereign power. These were for- 
merly called Portgraves, or Justiciars, but since the reign of King John 
they have been styled Mayors, and from the time of Edward III. Lord 
Mayor has been their title. Of these chief magistrates we have the names 
of about 600, being all who have held office from a.p. 1212 to the present 
time. A great many have had the honourable position twice over, but 
oven these have not usually been re-clected till after an interval of some 
years. Three have held office for six consecutive years, three others for 
five years, and six for three years. On the other hand, it has happened 
eleven times that there has been two Lord Mayors in one year. These 
officers of justice have themselves sometimes been deemed offenders, for 
three have been deposed, and one was committed tothe Tower. Up tothe 
present time there have been about an equal number of Popish and Pro- 
testant Mayors, the latter beginning in 1549. Sir Rowland Hill was the: 
first Protestant Lord Mayor of London. On the 9th of November a pro- 
cession is formed for the purpose of conducting the newly-clected officer to 
Westminster Hall to take certain oaths. : Before 1454 this procession was 
of a very simple character, but Sir John Norman converted it into a 
pageant, and so it has continued for 41] feprs\\’ (} (<9 
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Just published, a New Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged, price 6d., a 
UNDAY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. By the Rey. 
WituiaM Parks, B.A., Rector of Openshaw, Manchester. | 
The first edition of this little work met with much approval from 
Sunday School teachers, and others to whom it supplied a neass of infor- 
mation actually requisite for Sunday School scho but not always 
attainable, without much trouble, by Sunday School teachers. 
In the present edition will be found much additional matter. Every 
word that the compiler could think of in connection with the Bible or the 
Prayer-book, or ordinary Sunday School usage, whose meaning was 
likely not to be understood, has been inserted and fully explained. Each 
_ Bible word is illustrated by a passage or two of Scripture in which the 
word occurs, and thus, whilst the teacher explains it, he or she will be 
enabled to test or improve the scholar's knowledge of Scripture. 

.Though the Dictionary is a compilation by a Clergyman of the Church 
of England, there is abundance of matter within its pages calculated to be | 
useful to Sunday School teachers ‘of all denominations. ine | 

London: W. H. Cottineriner, City Press, 117 to 119, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C. 

TIHE CHIEF FAULTS in PRONUNCIATION.—See 
i CLERICAL ELOCUTION; a Natural, Practical, and Original 
System of Delivery.. By ©. W. Smrru, Professor of Elocution. Valuable 
to all who wish to read and speak well in public or private. Small 8vo, — 
182 pp., cloth, bevelled edges, 3s. 6d. 

London: Smrrxrx, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


OTTAGE GARDENS, made profitable, beautiful, and 
interesting. Every Amateur read the GARDENER'S 
MAGAZINE, conducted by Hinperv, Esq., F.R.H.S. Every. 
Saturday, price 2d. ; monthly parts, price 10d. : 

London: E. W. Atzen, 11, Ave Maria Lane, E.C., and all Booksellers, 
Newsagents, and Railway Stations. : 


| ished, illustrated with numerous Wood Eng ivings, price 7s. 6d.,— 
OLD CITY, and its HIGHWAYS an 
|. Sketches of Curious Customs, Characters, Incidents, Scenes, and 
Events, illustrative of a Life. By “Axzrn,” Author of ‘ London 
Scenes and London People.” 

W. H. 117 to. 119, Aldersgate Street, London. 


Furt published, prico 2s. 6d., cloth gilt, 

WORSE THAN DEATH: aTale. By Harriet PoweER, 
Author of Beatrice Langton,” “ After To-morrow, ke. 

This tale shows the fatal effects of parental indulgence in mr a. 

of self-indulgence in youth, especially 

selde the influence of te 

Hives by the shadow of this sin, affec- 
tions blighted, and sorrow and death brought into once happy homes. 

London: 8, 9, Paternoster Row; 
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NEW J PUBLICATIONS 
ve 1866. 


. Now ready, price One Penny, or 8s, per 100, 


The Sunday School Illustrated Almanack for 1866. 


With Eight Beautiful :—The Sliders.—Searching for 
Violets.—-The Hayfield.— Harvest Home.-—A pple Gathering. —Christ- 

mas Day.—Not Next Sunday, Sir.—Which do you choose? The 
Almanack comprises a Calendar containing a Text for Every Day in 
the Year, and the Union List of Lessons, with some Poetic Selections, 


Anniversary Hymns and Tunes. A Set of Music 
Handbills, Nos. 1. to 16, 8d. per 100. 


A Beautifully Illuminated Edition of the Sunday 
School Illustrated Almanack for 1866, 4d. 


Teacher's Pocket-Book and Diary for 1 866. With 


Coloured Frontispiece. Roan tuck, 2s. 


Teacher's and Diary for 1866. Cloth, 


with elastic band, 


Sunday School Teacher’ s Class Register and 
Almanack for 1866. Cloth cover, 4d. 


List of Scripture Lessons for 1866. Arranged by 


the Committee of the Sunday School Union. 2s. per too, In —_— 
Type for Pocket Bibles, 1s. per 100. a 


NEW YEAR’S ADDRESSES. 


Diamonds in the Dust. A New Year 's Address for 


Sunday Scholars. By Charles Reed, F.S.A., of the: Sunday School 
Union Committee. With Engravings. Price One Penny, or 6s. per 


100, 
Things that are Lacking. 4A Word of Counsel to 


Sunday School Teachers. By Rev. J. F. Serjeant, Paris. Price 5s. _ 
r 100. 


Talents of Trust. A New Year's Address to the 


Parents of Sunday Scholars. By John Tillotson. Price 5s. per 100. 
aring for Publication, 


4 Tonic Sol-Fa Edition of the Sunday Scholar’ Tune 


Book. 
Recently issued, 


The Sunday Scholar’s Tune Book. Nos. ai One 
Penny each. The work will be completed in Twelve Numbers. — 
Will be ready early in December, 
The Master and Servant ; or, Richard Owen’ $ Choice 
By Mrs. Joseph Lamb. With Engraving. — 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY. 
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FOR THE YOUNG. 


Now publishing, in Numbers, One Penny each, demy 16mo, to be counted | | 


in Thirteen Numbe: 8, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S TUNE BOOK. 


The Volume will be complete in December. 
Also preparing for publication, 


A TONIC SOL-FA EDITION 
the above. 


g ELECT 
ae Numbers 1 to 22, One Penny each, 
Vol: I., containing the first 16 numbers, 1s. 8d, cloth boards. 


Contents or No. XXI. Contents or No, XXII. 
148. The Snow. 155. Jesus, we Thy Lambs would be. 
149. The Beautiful Land. 156. The Rest ice 
150. Shall we meet beyond th River? 157. The Pil; 
151. The Fountain. 108. Little ngs. 
152. Closing Day. 159. God of our Youth. 
153. The Echo Chorus. 160. Sweet Rest in Heaven. 
154. Hymn for a New Year. | 161. Dark Night away hath rolled. 


162. Golden Shore. 


Also, One Penny, or 8s. per 100, paper covers; 12s. per 100, paper cloth ; 


16s. per 100, limp cloth, 


Worps TO THE SELECT must 


THE JUVENILE HARMONIST, 


Containing 148 Tunes and Pieces for Children. Arranged for Two Trebles and i 


a Bass. 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. half-bound. 
MUSIC FOR ADULTS.—(See Catalogue. ) 


THE LITTLE HYMN BOOK, 


f Hymns for Infant Scholars. 8s. per 100, paper covers ; 
12s. paper cloth ; 163. limp cloth. 


ANNIVERSARY HYMNS AND TUNES, 


A Set of Music Handbills. Nos. 1 to 16. 8d. per 100; 10d. if assorted. 


- SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 55, OLD PATLEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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LONDON 


Illustrated Times. 


PUBLISHED EVERY eiae’ PRICE ONE PENNY, 
The distinguishing feature of “THE CHRISTIAN TIMES” js tho 
compactness and universality of its information on all the leading Political, 
Ecclesiastical, Social, and Religious events of the day. 
Newspaper and a Revi iew, conducted on the soundest Ev rangelical prin- 
ciples, and prepared with the special object of supplying interesting 
information and judicious guidance to ali thoughtful and pious persons, 
however widely they may differ among themselves on minor questions of 
doctrine or polity. | 

In addition to numerous illustrations of Churches and Chapels, ere Es 
have already appeared in its pages, 


The Illustrated Christian Times Portraits of 


The BISHOP of OXFORD, 


The Rev. 


~The Rev. 


The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 


The Rev. 


The Rev. 
The Rev. 


The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev, 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 


SAMUEL MARTIN, 
JOHN CAMPBELL, D.D., 
C. H. SPURGEON, 
NEWMAN HALL, LU.B., 
H. MELVILL, B.D. 

J. CUMMING, D.D. 

W. M. PUNSHON, M.A., 
T. GUTHRIE, D.D., 

J. PARKER, D.D., 

W. L. THORNTON, 

J. C. MILLER, D.D., 

J. W. BOULDING, 
CHARLES BULLOCK, 
A. M. HENDERSON, 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


SAMUEL BENSON, M.A., 


Mr. G. JOAD, Seripture Reader, 


The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 


he Rev 


J. ANGUS, D.D., 
W. LANDELS, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, D.A., 


W. STONE, M.A., 


Mr. ALDERMAN LUSK, 


The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBU RY, 


The Rev. 


J. C. HARRISON, 


Sir S. MORTON PETO, Bart., M.P; 
The (Late) Rev. WILLIAM JAY, 
R. C. HANBURY, Esq., M.P. 


The Rev. 


JAMES HILDYARD, B.D., 


The EARL of RODEN, 


The Rev. 


The Rev. 


ARTHUR MURSELL, 
WILLIAM SHAW, 


GEORGE MOORE, Esq., 


The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 


R. MAGUIRE, M.A., 
Dr. DIXON, 
WILLIAM ROAF, 


HENRY POWNALL,: Esq., 
JOSEPH MARSH, Esq., 

The Rev. A. M ‘AUSLANE, 

The Rev. D. A. Dt YUDNEY, AND 
Mr. JOHN IREMONGER EKLESS, “The Poor Man's Friend.” 
With Biographical Sketches. 


: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


It is at once a 


CANON CHAMPNEYS, M.A., 
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OLD TIMES-——-A DIALOGUE, 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


ESTABLISHED 


SEVEN ERIES. 


No. 48, 


THE 


YOUTH’S 


“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


- 


DECEMBER, 1865. 


Contents : 


MY FIRST CHRISTMAS AT HOME IN THE ISRAELITES AND THEIR NEIGH- 
MY YOUTHFUL DAYS. BOURS. 
MY CONTINENTAL TOUR—OVER THE | OF ALL MEN ONE OF THE MOST 
SIMPLON. | UNENVIABLE. 
| OUR LITTLE SON, 
CHRISTMAS. | ANECDOTES OF THE GREAT AND 
THE RAVEN OF ZURICH. | Goon. 
| USEFUL STATISTICS. 
CLOSING SCENES—THE DEATH OF TITLE AND INDEX. 
DR. DODDRIDGE, | 


LONDON: 


PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price Twopence. 
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MARY DON’T HEAR 


NOW READY, PRICE ls. 


S. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


To be issued with the January Magazines. 


In crown 8vo, price Is., 


PART 
KITTO’S 


DAILY BIBLE 


NEW EDITION, REVISED BY THE 
REV. DR. PORTER, 


Professor of Biblical Literature, Belfast, Author of “‘ Murray’s Handbook 
of Syria and Palestine,” “‘ The Giant Cities of Bashan,” &c. 


To be continued in Monthly Parts till completed. 


*,* For particulars see Bills in September Magazines. 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM OLIPHANT CO. LONDON: 


| HAMILTON anp CO., and 
' SUNDAY SCHVOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


Corn to be fully 
appreciated, should be. 
genuine, obtained in its 
perfect condition, keptdry, 


that imparts a flavour. In 
Tin, 7lbs. and 14lbs., are 


OR LO ranted to keep sweet in 
CORN FLOUR. 


any climate for years. 
“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” is now Signed by the 
Makers on each Packet, as counterfeit choap kinds are sometimes offered 
instead of Brewn & Potson’s. 


and free from anything ~ 
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First Christmas at Home in An 
Pouthful Days. 


HRISTMAS! the very word brings up visions 
of happy faces—cheerful rooms garlanded with 
holly and ivy—gifts for young and old, rich 
and poor—merry plays and cordial greetings. 
Christmas is the clasp that closes the circling 
year; the genial time when all hearts expand 
B.\\ and overflow; the day on which the whole 
=<) Christian world are united in spirit in one uni- 
¢ versal pean, ascending alike from land and sea 
@Fy> in commemoration of the Saviour’s birth. 

In my young days ‘‘ Christmas ”’ had a peculiar 
charm for me, for there was a mystery about it 
that I had not entirely penetrated. My father 
was an officer stationed in India, and with deep 
sorrow my mother and he were compelled to send 
-me to Europe when I was about seven years of age. A friend 
of my mother’s was taking home her own daughter to place 
her at aschool in Paris, and the opportunity for sending mo 
with so safe a convoy was too good to be lost; therefore it 
was arranged that I should go with Mrs. Hillier and Mary to 
Paris, and complete my education at the same school as that 
decided on for her. I shall not speak of my grief at parting 
with my dear parents, or their anguish at being separated 
from their only child. The journey, with its various incidents, 
soon led me to forget my sorrow, which however broke out 
afresh when I found myself an inmate of a strange house, — 
located amongst strangers, all speaking a strange language; — 
but I soon found that I was there for a purpose, and for — 
nearly nine years I made my home at Madame Peral’s. | 


When I was just sixteen years of age, I had a letter from 
ny father were coming home, 
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and would take me with them to England in time to spend 
the Christmas with my grandparents at Warley —— the - 
old family residence. 

The hours seemed days, and the days weeks, until my dear 
parents arrived, and then, oh what joy filled my heart when 
I felt myself pressed in their loving arms, and realized the 
happiness of being with my own flesh and blood. We arrived 
at Warley Chase the second week in December, and great 
was the contrast between the stiff formal life at school, and 
the genial warmth that pervaded every one and every thing 
at the old hall, from my grandfather and grandmother, down 
to the fine old mastiff that looked a welcome to every new 
comer. Christmas was approaching, and already the first 


notes of preparation were heard, for at Warley Chase it was 


kept up in the good old style, and my heart beat high in 
anticipation of enjoying a season of which I had read and 
thought so much, but of which I had as yet no actual experience. 

At length Christmas Eve arrived, and the fine baronial 
hall was hung with garlands of holly and ivy, in which 
mistletoe was curiously interwoven. The yule log blazed on 
the hearth, and down the centre of the hall a long table was 
stretched, on which were placed a variety of differently shaped 
parcels. At the end of the hall a screen was placed, and 
behind that screen the initiated knew that a Christmas-tree 
spread its branches laden with fruit not its own. 

A large party had assembled at Warley Chase for the 
double purpose of welcoming our arrival, and doing honour — 
to the Christmas time ; aunts, uncles, and cousins innumerable, 
arrived as the day drew nigh, and the gathering was immense 
when Christmas.Eve, crowned with snow, and brightened with: 
holly berries and evergreens, appeared. The dinner-party 
was a merry one, but on every face lurked a secret smile of 


mystery and imagination; the dear delight of the hope of giving 


pleasure, and the anticipation of coming gifts, making up a 
curious compound of joy and wonder. As midnight approached, 
my grandfather, grandmother, and all the elder members of 
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the party, left the drawing-room, and a few minutes before the 
mystical hour, a bell sounded through the house, summoning us 
juveniles and the servants to the great hall, where we found 
our elders standing round the table (my grandparents at the 
head), each opposite a pile of marvellous-looking packages 
that gave promise of Christmas-boxes in plenty. bay 
In the centre of the table, just under the brilliant lustre, stood 
an enormous punch bowl, in which lemons and sundry other con- 
_ diments bobbed about, saluting each other in the most friendly 
manner. A phalanx of glasses surrounded the centre of 
attraction, as soldiers muster round their commander-in-chief. 
The servants were clustered near the foot of the table, and as 
we poured into the room we ranged ourselves at either side 
of it, in waiting for the striking of the clock. In a minute it 
sounded forth solemnly the midnight hour, and at the last 
stroke my venerable grandfather and grandmother, turned, 
and folded in each other’s arms breathed forth their loving 
wishes in a long embrace. Their presents were then inter- 
changed, and each taking different sides of the table, gave 
their congratulations and presents in turn to their children, 
grandchildren, friends, and domestics. Then the eldest son 
and daughter gave their offerings, and so on until at the foot 
of the table the youngest son—a gallant sailor—dispensed 
his gifts. With cordial handshaking all round, master, 
mistress, and servants united, and drank together health and 
happiness from the steaming bowl that filled the centre of 
the board. The screen was then withdrawn, and the 
Christmas-tree in all its beauty was revealed, the branches 
laden with bdijouterie and pretty devices, while innumerable 
coloured wax-lights gleamed brilliantly from between the 
leaves. How the youngsters danced and clapped their hands, — 
and how the servants cheered and hurrahed, while the great 
log on the fire crackled and sent out volumes of sparks, it is 
needless to say. Then what merriment and fun ensued while 
- tickets were drawn, and what peals of laughter sounded 
through the hall when my tall cousin Reginald got a fairy- 
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like doll, and the middy a pair of long ear-rings, while pretty. 
Blanch got a cigar-case, and proud Bella a jewelled dagger; 
fun and frolic were the orders of the night, until the tiny 
_wax-lights began to wane, and turning round to the great 
table we found it laid out with a plentiful supper, at which 
my venerable grandparents presided, and round which the 
whole party, down to the humblest domestic, were seated—for _ 
this one night a real family party, in which all were happy and 
at home. Respect mingled with affection, and in the mutual 
siving and taking of good-will, the social distinctions were not _ 
lost sight of, but embellished by the glow of love and harmony. 

Supper over, a ringing cheer saluted my grandparents 
as they retired, and all were soon reposing soundly, ready for 
an early call in the morning. At seven o’clock lights and - 
hot water appeared simultaneously with cups of hot coffee 
served in the different bed-rooms, and by eight o’clock we 
were all ready for our early walk to the village church. 
Within the old church, the tower of which was one mass of 
ivy, the children of the school had created a marvellous 
change. Above the communion-table and round every 
pillar, were wreathed evergreens and_brilliant-coloured 
chrysanthemums, relieved here and there by snowy-white 
specimens of the same flower. ‘‘ Glory to God in the Highest,” 
and ‘On earth peace, good-will to men,’ formed two 
scrolls above the Commandments and Lord’s Prayer. At 
either side of the communion-table, and over the pew of my 
grandparents, and that of the venerable clergyman, were,— 
‘Blessed is he that considereth the poor,’”’ and ‘‘ The blessing 
of the Lord be upon you.” The service was solemn and 
impressive. My grandfather looked like a patriarch among 
his numerous descendants, as he sat in his pew. 

At each side of the pathway as we left the church-door were 
ranged a number of aged men and women, clad in comfortable 
coats and dresses, the gifts sent them by my grandparents 
the preceding day; and as we walked between them, salutations 
and blessings were showered upon us. The warm tears 
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sprang to my eyes and joy filled my heart as I looked from - 
them to their benefactors, and my blessings mingled with 
theirs as I rejoiced to think that I could claim near. kindred 
with those so justly honoured and beloved. The crisp 
snow crackled under our feet as we walked briskly home, and 
very soon we were seated round a cheerful breakfast-table, 
the bright coal fire roaring up the wide chimney as if in token — 
of welcome. 

After breakfast, horses and carriages appeared, and we 
enjoyed a long drive and ride until the shadows of evening 
warned us to return. Lights gleamed from the various 
windows a cheery welcome as we drew near home, and in our 
well-warmed dressing-rooms we prepared for the dinner that 
was to crown our Christmas festivities. Six o’clock chimed 
from the gong clock, and down the wide gallery and broad 
staircase sounded rustling silks and eager footsteps, as we 
descended to the drawing-room. Gallantly leading my aged 
grandmother, my grandfather led the way to the hall, where 
dinner was laid, our ancestors seeming to smile a welcome to 
us from the walls as we took our seats. The time-honoured 
boiled turkey and celery sauce at the head of the table (after 
the soup and fish had been round), with the marvellous baron 
of beef at the foot, were all new to me; and then the famous 
plum-pudding and the great apple tart, equally illustrious — 
- and unknown, took their places. Bon bons and mottoes after 

dinner, interspersed with our dessert, and ‘‘ matrimony,” alias — 
 «¢a]monds and raisins,” had many admirers, especially when 
‘‘snap-dragon”. asserted its rights. 
- * A ghort interlude of tea and coffee in the drawing-room 

brought us again to the hall, where the village band sat 
‘enthroned on high,’’? and where the domestics, clad 
their best, were assembled; two large arm-chairs were 
placed at the head of the room, where, after leading off 
the first country dance, my grandfather and grandmother 
seated themselves to enjoy the scene. Country dances, in 


which the entire party joined, and quadrilles for the select 
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portion of thé compatty, ‘at’which the outsiders ‘stared with’ 
wonder and delight, filled ‘up’ the tine until eleven o'clock, 
when supper was announced, and the “‘ wassail bow!” ‘onve 
more approached. ‘In the’course of the’ evening’ great’ mertil 
ment was caused by the custom of “‘kissino’ under the’ 
mistletoe,” and just before supper, my grandmother, in #? 
pause of the dance, sang with great pathos and naan tie 
old song of ‘‘ The Mistletoe Bough.” 

The sorrowful feeling’ created by the song was speedily lost 
in the gaiety of the supper-table, but for days and weeks the 
melancholy dirge-like’ chant of the music, and the wailing © 
refrain, “Oh! the mistletoe bough! Oh! the mistletoe - 
bough!” sounded in my ears, and now, although years have 
back to my memory as I write the words. 

Christmas is a happy time—a ‘time when those long 
separated are re-united—a day on which feuds and quarrels 
are forgotten, and hand clasps hand, and eye meets eye, full 
of the joy that pervades the passing’ hour. In the’ “‘ great 
city”? Christmas has its gleesome aspect as well as in the 
ancestral hall; the “waits” sing their quaint rhymes, and 
the church bells ring forth a merry peal; even the humblest 
cellar boasts its decorating branch of holly—and where is the 
place so poor as ‘that a sprig of “mistletoe ” is not to be found © 
hung over the doorway? Thave passed many happy Christmas 
Days in my long eventful life, some in the burning clime of 
India, some in the more temperate region of Australia; and 
others where the snow lay deep upon the earth, and we rode in 
sleighs, clothed warmly in our well-lined furs, while our 
tinkling bells rang out cheerily on the frosty air ; but where- 
ever my wandering destiny has led me to spend the’ holy, 
happy time, my thoughts have never failed to wander back 
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Cenis and of the Apennines would not bear comparison 
with. From books I also picked up a few particulars which — 
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) Tue Diligence was due at Baveno at 3 p.m,, and soon after 
that hour it made its appearance. My experience among the 


mountains had somewhat abated the amazement with which — 


every new object of grandeur struck me when my travels com- 
menced. I was, however, assured by. those who knew the 
Pass well, that I should find in going over the Simplon such a 
combination of the wonders accomplished by man and the 
natural beauties of the region, that both the Pass of Mont 


served to heighten my expectations. The pass over that part 
of the Alps cailed the Simplon was constructed by order of 
Napoleon. It was.a military road, and his chief object in 
having it made. was to facilitate the passage of cannon while 
he was working out his ambitious designs. It was indeeda 


work that would have baffled the energy and skill of most 


men, but Napoleon I, was not easily daunted. ‘‘My path,” 

said he, ‘is like that of a cannon-ball, and woe to those who 
standin my way.” It could hardly be expected that he who set 
at naught the power of combined Europe, would acknowledge 
himself beaten by a mountain, 

Jt was necessary to construct terraces of massive masonry 
several miles in length ; and to cut out of the solid rock, or build 
in stone, ten galleries. ‘To accomplish this, the great military 
chief set 30,000 men. to work, and kept them at it for six years. 


- The finished road cost £5,000 per mile ; ita average breadth was 


274 feet, and ite. ascent 1 foot in 18. A very high autho- 
rity has said, ‘* The Simplon may be safely said to be the 
most wonderful of useful works ; it dazzles the imagination by ie 
its splendour, and is at the same time subservient to general — 
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With the prospect of seeing this wonderful piece of engineer- 
ing skill, we took our places in the Diligence. During the next 
two or three hours the chief objects of interest were, the beau- 
tiful granite quarries near Gravellona, the white marble 
quarries near Ornavasca, and the distant views of Lago 
Maggiore and the Borromean islands. On reaching the 
banks of a rapid stream called the Tosa, we found there was 
no bridge over it. Ten years before a fearful storm had raged 
among the mountains that shut in the Tosa, and had com- 
pletely washed away its bridge. To supply its place, a kind ~ 
of raft was now made, and on it diligence, horses, and pas- 
sengers were placed, and then floated over the stream. The 
appearance of things was by no means encouraging; the tor- 
rent was furious, and seemed greatly inclined to take our 
entire company away with it. Our only security was a rope 
which stretched over the stream, and which, in ie of our 
fears, did suffice to guide us safely over. 

The next place of interest was Domo d’Ossola. All travel- 
lers agree in calling this place a thorough Italian town. 
‘¢ Houses with colonnades, streets with awnings, shops teem- 
ing with sausages, macaroni, and garlic; lazy-looking, loitering 
lazzaroni in red night-caps, and bare, mahogany-coloured legs, 


- intermixed with mules, burly priests, and females veiled with 


the mantilla.”” There is but little to please a traveller at 
Domo @’Ossola, and it was therefore a great disappointment 
to us when the Diligence drew up, and its horses were taken 
out for the night. We at once resolved to cross the remainder 
of the mountain during the night, and after ferreting all over 
the place, we succeeded in engaging a coach and driver. The 
shades of night were just setting in when we turned towards 
the summit of the great mountain. The scenery began 
rapidly to change from the rich green foliage, which had 
shaded our path all the afternoon, to the coldness and naked- 
ness of barren rocks. "We were favoured with the light of a 
bright moon, so bright that it was easy to read and write by 
its light; but it flung strange shapes across our path, some- 
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times persuading us that our way was completely blocked up, 
_ the only way of escape being a small opening far above our 
heads, where a mysterious-looking patch of sky was visible. 
My travelling companions had been used to the majestic 
scenery of the Alps, so they quietly settled down to sleep, while 
every turn of the road brought to me fresh objects to amaze or 
alarm me. Near Crevola we traversed the first gallery, and 
only escaped from it to find the scenery wilder than before. 
My friends continued to sleep, our. charioteer preferred walk- 
ing at a distance behind the vehicle of which he had charge, 
and our horses had a strange propensity for keeping close to 
the edge of a torrent which roared furiously on our left hand. 
On reaching Gondo, the first Swiss village, we were stopped 
by a gendarme, who demanded our passports, but after the 
usual signatures and fees permitted us to proceed. We soon 
afterwards reached the most remarkable gallery of the whole } 
indeed, the Gallery of Gondo is one of the niost wonderful 
pieces of engineering skill in the world. For 596 feet a road 
has been cut through a rock of extreme hardness, and so great 
was the work that it required 100 workmen to work in gangs, 
day and night, for eighteen months. Napoleon had a great 
fancy for carving his name here and there: on a tree at Isola 
Bella, but the name has grown out; on a triumphal arch near 
‘Milan, but the Austrians chiselled it out. In this Gallery of 
Gondo is still to be seen by those who are favoured with day- 
light, | 
| ‘© Bre Italo, 1805. Nap. Imp.” 


We had left Domo d’Ossola fifteen miles behind us when we 
entered the Gorge of Gondo, “‘ one of the grandest and most 
savage in the Alps, which narrows and deepens at every en 
until its precipices in some places actually overhang gig 
which is squeezed in between them on one side, and’ the 
| rrent on the other.” | | 

pape at the village of Simplon, near the summut of 
the pass, we rested for a few hours, and before the sun arose 
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we began the descent. To see the sunrise is a glorious sight 
at any time; among the mountains the view is remarkably 
impressive. From the top of Ben Lomond in Scotland I had | 
seen the sun rise, and on the southern slopes of Mont Cenis 


daybreak had presented to me wonderful combinations of 


beauty; but on the summit of the Simplon the glorious orb of 
day spoke to me so forcibly of the Divine Being who had sent 
it forth to bless the world, that I left my companions, and 


behind a large rock I knelt before God, and offered up my 


morning’s sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. The wildness 
of the road continued for a considerable time after we began 
the descent. When the Kaltwasser torrent came in view, it 
seemed to threaten destruction to any who ventured near. It 


hangs threateningly overhead, and shoots over the road a full 


and broad cascade, from which the traveller is protected by a 
gallery, over the top of which the Kaltwasser falls into the 
abyss below. In these wild regions Houses of Refuge are built 


_ for the traveller who may need help; some of them are unoc- 


cupied, but they contain a quantity of split wood for a fire, a 
loaf of bread, and a bundle of hay. Of these houses there are 
nine over the Simplon. For several hours there were but few 
signs of life. Here and there a dark fir was visible; goats 
showed themselves among the most precipitous rocks ; peasants 
seeking fuel, and a few patches of the ‘Alpine rose, were 
pleasing varieties in a picture that otherwise looked very deso- 
late. The descent towards Brieg is so steep that the road has 
to wind nearly ten times the real distance before the town 1s 
reached. From Brieg to Sion we took the Diligence, and for a 
considerable distance our way lay beside the Rhone. This was 
the upper course of that river, and its waters bore a strong 
resemblance to the contents of a washerwoman’s tub. The 
river was broad but very shallow; scores of little patches of its 
bed being visible. At Sion we took the rail, and the same 
evening reached Villeneuve, where we took the steamer across 
Lake Geneva to Vevay. On our way we passed Chillon, 
rendered famous by Byron’s ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon.”’ But the 
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beauties of the lake, of Vevay, of Geneva, and of the lower 
valley of the Rhone, must be omitted. To those readers of 
the Yourn’s Macazm who have taken interest in my 
** Tour,” I may say that the hasty glance I have now given 
at the journey I once took, has called up pleasurable remem- 

brances that can never be effaced from my mind; and in 

bidding them “ Adieu,” I sincerely wish they may some time 
have a similar trip, and receive the protection and guidance of - 
the same Divine Power which so gracidusly led and pre- 
served me. 


| | H. 


Oly Times, 


A DIALOGUE. 


MRS. HARFORD. SOPHIA. 


Sophia. I have often read and heard, grandmamma, that 
elderly people always give the preference to past days over 
the present, but I think I have observed the contrary in you. 
‘‘These are glorious times,” you sometimes say; “‘ they are 
continually improving something.” One might suppose that 
every age made improvements; but perhaps there may have 
been more, or greater ones, within your memory than in 
former periods; or is it only, my dear grandmamma, that you 
are more inclined than other people to be pleased with the 

resent, whatever it may be? 

Mrs. Harford. I should be very willing, my dear, to accept 
the compliment of your last supposition if T honestly could. 
To be particularly disposed to be pleased with the present, 

- would be no small merit at the age of eighty ; but there haves 
as I think, been unusually rapid advances made in most 
things since the accession of George IIL., which is about the 
time that my distinct recollections begin. I take the pleasure 
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which I suppose almost all people do in looking bas to the 

days of my youth, but if 1 were to give you an account of the 
_ kind of life I then had, I am pretty sure you would not think 
it cne to be envied. 

S. I wish you would give me such an account, madam. I 
should like very much to be able to make comparisons 
between these times and those. | 

Mrs. H. To do that fairly you must take as much as possible 
the same class, and place, and condition. My recollections 
are chiefly of London; my father being, as you may have 
heard, in a great wholesale and retail business in one of the 
best streets of the city. He was the younger son of a country 
gentleman, poor, but of good family, and having an education | 
better than common, stood high in his class. Being a weakly 
infant, unable to bear the closeness of London, I was there- 
fore sent out. to nurse with an elder sister at Islington, then. 
a rural village; for in those days, till a man in trade became 
wealthy and took a younger partner, he always lived at his 
shop; he had usually apprentices living in his house, and his 
wife, who, besides attending to domestic affairs, assisted him. 
behind the counter or in the counting-house, was much too 
important a person in the family to be spared to go into the 
country with every child whose health might happen to 
require it. Thus we early lost the caresses of a mother. Nor 
was there any very extraordinary attention paid to us by our 
nurse ; she treated us, however, pretty much like her own 
children, and like them we scrambled through. Domestic 
instruction was out of the question with parents so fully 
occupied ; governesses were then unknown, except, perhaps, 
in some families of very high rank. And after quitting our 
nurse, my sister and I were quickly sent off to a London 
boarding school. 

S. And what were you taught there ? 

_ Mrs. H. Our worthy governess chiefly professed, in her own 
words, ‘‘ to bring up young women in the fear of God, and in 
neatness ;’’ but some few other branches of knowledge were 
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also taught, or at least attempted. We had a French teacher, 
with whom we read a little of Gil Blas—an odd school-book 
for girls, but it supplied us with a considerable number of 


familiar phrases, which we patched together as well as we 


_ could to make up the school jargon which we were compelled 
to use under the name of French. We read a little English, 
learned a little arithmetic, and to write. Some were taught 
the Italian hand, a long narrow delicate character, slowly 
traced with a crowquill, and appropriated to women; others 
the round hand which succeeded it, and which, I will take the 
liberty to remark, was at least more legible than the running 
scribble of modern young ladies. That we were all made 
expert with our needles you may be sure, for at that time plain 
work was a woman’s chief employment, and fine works were 
her principal amusement. 
S. But you learned music and drawing, without doubt? 
Mrs. H. They were not so much as thought of for us. I 
think there were in my time about four or five of the richest 
and most fashionable of our young ladies who took a few 
lessons on the spinet, and about as many more who learned a 
very little drawing, in very bad taste; but the parents of 
the rest of us would have thought it not only extravagance, 
but presumption, to give such showy and expensive accom- 
plishments to girls destined for good housewives. We all 
learned to dante, however, both minuets and country dances, 
and I well remember that before our grand annual exhibition 
at the master’s ball, such of us as nature had not favoured 


oi with a high forehead, then esteemed as beauty, were obliged | 


to submit to the application of a strip of pitch plaister round 
the edges of the hair, by means of which it was torn up by 
the roots. 
S. Ah, how barbarous! 
Mrs. I. We had other penances to undergo, unknown to 
the damsels of these happier days. There were backboards, 
iron ccllars, stocks for the feet, and a frightful kind of neck 
swing, in which we were suspended every morning whilst one 
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of the teachers was lacing our stays; all which contrivances: 
were intended and imagined to improve the figure and the 
air. Nothing was thought so awkward and vulgar as any- 
thing approaching toastoop. ‘‘ Hold up your head! hold up 
your head, miss!’’ was the constant cry. I wonder any of 
us kept our health: we had very little exercise of any kind, 
were tightlaced in very stiff stays, not sufficiently warmed in 
winter, and both coarsely and sparely fed. The only advantage 
we enjoyed above modern young ladies—but this is perhaps 
an important one—was in not having our faculties overstrained 
by too many lessons in too great a variety of pursuits. I was 
released from my school at about fourteen, and glad enough, 
I assure you. By this time my father had become a man of 
considerable property. He had quitted the house of business 
for Bloomsbury Square, then accounted a very genteel situa- 
tion, and set up his carriage. He had purchased a small 
estate about forty miles from London, and we divided the year 
- between town and country, but I do not think you would 
much have relished our way of life in either. 

S. Pray describe it to me. 

Mrs. H. In the first place, the journey from one to the 
other was not performed quite with modern ease and rapidity. 
Although we travelled with post horses, we generally found 
it necessary to sleep on the road;—we always did so, at least, 
when we went to keep our Christmas in the country. Finchley 
Common, which lay in our way, was a tract over which nobody 
then ventured to travel in the dusk; and even at noonday the 
appearance of a horseman-traveller caused us some palpita- 
tions. The by-roads were formidably bad, and even the great 
north road was crossed in four or five places by streams, over 
which there were no bridges, and which, in times of flood, 
it was somewhat dangerous to pass. In one place we had to 
pass close under a gibbet on which the body of a murderer 
was hung in chains... When at length we were arrived, the 
Christmas logs hardly sufficed tolerably to warm the windy old 
mansion with its rattling casements and floors scantily 
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_ carpeted. Neighbours we had very few, and the annual 

<linner or tea visits which we paid were formal and dull. We 

had but a small assortment of books of any kind, and no new 
ones. 

S. How did you contrive to fill up your time? i 

Mrs. H. Oh, there was no great difficulty in that. Besides, 
_ our,own sewing included a vast deal of laborious flourishing 
upon cambric, gauze, and catgut; we had all the shirts to — 
make for my father and the boys; we had all the pastry and 
sweets to make, besides a good deal of exercise in potting, 
pickling, preserving, and wine-making. At washing times 
we were required to assist in hanging out the linen, folding, 
clear-starching, and ironing ; we—— | 

S. My dear grandmamma, is it possible that young ladies 
were put to all this drudgery? You might as well have been 
cooks or laundry-maids. 

Mrs. H. We did not think so, I assure you. As these acts 
were then regarded as an essential part of female education, 
and as all our neighbours spent their time in the same oceupa- ' 
tions, we never regarded these things as hardships. Still it 
was a life of little variety, or what in modern phrase is called 
excitement. I confess I should have liked at least to make 
the tour of the county, but excursions of this kind were not 
much the fashion. We did, however, sometimes pay visits to 
relations at a distance, which we enjoyed with a zest only 
known, I believe, to those whose pleasures come but seldom; 
and a county assembly was an event to be reckoned upon for 
weeks and talked over for months. The chief alloy of our 
social enjoyments was the stiff and really barbarous ceremonial 
which then accompanied all the common actions of life. From 
the retired life that they led, and the awe and subjection in 
which they were kept by their elders, damsels had then a ~ 
degree of bashfulness, or awkwardness if you please, of which 
it is my private opinion that the accomplished young ladies of 
these days cannot even form an idea. Imagine, then, what it 
was, in the midst of a formal dinner, after calling for beer 
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and receiving it from the servant in a cup or glass, by the bye, 
which had previously served half the company—— 

S.. Ah, filthy! 

Mrs. H. Tt wasso. After this, I say, think what it was to 
go round the company, crying out with an audible voice, 
‘‘ Mrs. A., your health; Dr. B., your good health,” and so 
on—each person as you proceeded laying down his knife and 
fork to be ready to acknowledge the comphment! , 

S. Dreadful indeed! 

Urs. H. Thave often sat almost thcking with thirst, but. 
quite unable to summon courage for the operation of drinking. 
I remember once seeing an awkward girl surprised by the 
approach of a health as she was in the act of picking the leg 


bone of a fowl with her teeth—another graceful practice of | 
that day—who suddenly dropped both her hands and sat 


quite still with the bone across her mouth. 

S. Ha! ha! like a death’s head with cross bones in the 
border to a bill of mortality! — | 

Mrs. H. It was even worse when we came to the wine after 
dinner or supper; it was then not sufficient to drink healths: 
a young lady would often be required, in spite of blushes and 
entreaties, to give as a toast either the name of a single 
gentleman or a sentiment. 

S. How tormenting! but what kind of sentiments ? 

Mrs. H. Perhaps some such flat affair as this: ‘‘ May the 
single be married, and the married happy.” But I ramble— 
these old recollections carry me away. I was going to describe 
to you our town life. We were here exempted from a part 
of our household business, and a few more diversions fell 
in our way—such as a good play, or now and then a con- 


cert, or a visit to Ranelagh or Vauxhall. But the ordinary 


style of visiting was dull enough. Morning calls were not 
much the fashion, but after what would now be called a very 
early dinner, the custom was to drive to the house of some 
acquaintance and sit perhaps half an hour, then to another, 
and another, contriving to reach by tea-time some lady whose 
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visiting day it was. With her you perhaps found some half- 
dozen people assembled, and either a pool or a rubber was 


made up, or the visit was spent sitting in a formal circle, 
where, as. Cowper says,— | 


«Yes, ma’am,’ and ‘ No, ma’am,’ uttered softly, show 
Every five minutes how the minutes go.” 


Well-bred ease was then rare indeed ; in fact it was scarcely 
known except in very high life ; the middle classes might be 
said to be mere beginners in the arts of social entertainment. 
Great improvements have since been made in this way. At 
this time the fashion of frequenting watering-places, which 
has both good and evil in it, was but just introduced. Few 
frequented them except upon the plea at least of health. We 
went one season to Bath, for my father’s gout. It was very 


‘shortly after the publication of ‘‘ Anstey’s Bath Guide,” and 


you have only to treat yourself with the perusal of that witty 

and entertaining piece to gain a very good notion of the 

manners and customs of the place at that time. 
_§. I have read it, and it seemed to me like an account of 


| some foreign country—everything is since so changed. ‘The 


fashions of dress appear to have been signally barbarous in 
taste. 

Mrs. H. The powdered and frizzled wigs worn by young 
ladies were bad enough, certainly. In other points I know 
not that the present times have any great advantage. As far 
as I can compare things, it seems to me that dress was rather 


more costly, in proportion to other expenses, then than at 
present, owing no doubt to the improvement of our manufac- 


tures by the invention of the steam-engine and machinery. 
But we had much fewer changes of apparel. The choice of a 
best gown was really only second in importance to the choice 
of a husband; it was not every year that we bought a new 
one. 
S. What, not one new dress in a year ! . 
Mrs. H. Not a best dress. Young women in our station of 
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life would buy one year a rich silk gown and petticoat, called 
a suit of clothes, which would cost five pounds or more, and 
the next year they would content themselves with a slighter 
one, less trimmed and without a émeseal of the same, which 
was called anight-gown. | 

S. What a very ugly name for a dress! 

Mrs. H. Yes, that name, and still more the custom, which 
I remember amongst ladies of fashion, of receiving their 
company in an apartment adorned in other respects like a 
drawing-room, but bearing the name of a dressing-room, and | 
set out with a showy toilet, at which the lady sometimes 
appeared actually under the hands of the hair-dresser, were 
certainly relics of the gross manners and slatternly customs of 
the French court, first brought here under Charles II. But 
every age and country has some practices which, to the rest of 
the world, appear indecorums. We, for instance, never 
thought of shaking hands with any gentleman; and the 
modern custom of lounging upon sofas would have shocked us 
much in my young time. We had then no sofas. 

S. No! How did you exist without them ? 

Mrs. H. When people were really ill, they went into their 
own chambers and lay down on the bed. When they were 
well, they took the trouble to sit upright on their chairs. You 
know I am even yet no friend to Jolloping, as I call it. 

S. I know, dear grandmamma, that you never ' practise it. 
You have no habits of self-indulgence. 

Mrs. H. I was brought up in none, and in that respect 
I do think that former days had the advantage of these. 
We had much fewer wants, and I have still about me so much 
of the old school as to think it better in all respects for mind, 
body, and outward estate, not to wish for luxuries and super- 
fiuities than even to possess them. How much better, then, 
is it than to wish for them and to be unable to procure them 
—the case of thousands at present! We had neither hearth- 
rugs nor foot-stools, nor lounging chairs, nor foot-warmers for 
carriages, and when we entertained a few friends at dinner, it 
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was without silver forks, or napkins, or finger-glasses, or 
French dishes, or ices. But I cannot think that we were to 
be pitied on this account. These are all of them things which 
no one but a spoiled child would wish for, except for the sake 
of making as genteel an appearance as his neighbours. I do 
confess, however, that it is very difficult to draw the line 
between real comforts, or agreeable luxuries, and mere super- 
fluities, and I feel some gratitude to be due to the inventors” 
of Rumford stoves, gas lights, and umbrellas. 
JS. Is it possible that you had no umbrellas ? 

Mrs. H. I never possessed one till I married; and it was 
many years alter that before they got into their present 
universal use. | 

S. How did you manage to protect yourself from the rain ? 

Mrs. H. We had good cloth cloaks, with hoods to them, for 
very bad weather.' When we were caught in a sudden 
shower with our best bonnets on—coming out of church, for 
example—I am afraid we were so shocking as to cover them 
as well as we could with our pocket-handkerchiefs. Nay, I. 
have seen the skirt of the gown turned over the head for this 
purpose. But I do humbly confess the superiority of the 
umbrella to all these contrivances. © 


S. You said just now that you never shook hands with 
gentlemen. 


Mrs. H. Never: it would have been thought a strange 
masculine familiarity. | 

S. But when you were very glad to see some old friend, 
how did you receive him? 

Mrs. I. In that case, the gentleman would take a salute... 

S. And was that less of a favour than shaking hands? 

Urs. H. The lady at least was passive in that case; but 
now you see girls actually offering their hands to young men. 
I believe, too, it is held that the ladies are always to speak to 
gentlemen first at meeting. And now I am tired of telling 
my old stories, and you, I think, must be tired of hearing 

them. 
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S. No, indeed ; they interest me very much. But I will — 
not encroach upon your kindness. You will now allow me to 
give you this soft hassock of my own work to rest your feet 
upon. 

Mrs. H. Well, my dear, I will not refuse to touch modern 
luxury with the tip of my toe, though I should be very neney 
to steep myself in it up to the lips. 


MEMOIRS OF Luoy Arrxrn. 


Christmas. 


Hotty! holly! shining holly! hang it up on high! 

Let its scarlet berries with the dark leav’d ivy vie! 

Hang it up on window, on lustre, and on door! 

Wreathe it round the — where yule logs crackling 
roar ! 

Fling the graceful ers o’er mirror and o’er vase! 

Frame with them the portraits o’er whose lineaments we | 
pause ! 

Come into the vestibule,—each bust and pillar claim 

A wreath to bring them once again upon the roll of fame. 

Peep into the kitchen—just see where Mrs. Cook 

Has gaily crown’d each object, and filled up every nook, 

*Till all her snowy walls appear with trellis’d glories gay, 

While every thing speaks gladly of a joyful holiday. _ 

Hear the youngsters shouting, as on the Christmas tree ae 

They find new wonders budding to fill their hearts with glee ; 

What grand bon-bons and crackers—such birds all full of 
sweets— 

‘With butterflies and spiders (the latter awful cheats) ; 

Dolls peep from out the branches, like fairies from a bower, 

While twinkling tapers fling their light in many a brillant 
shower. 

See the elders smiling to watch the children’ s glee, 

While every care beguiling is to the winds set free. 


| 
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A Join the happy party—let your soul o’erflow, 


. Feel within your bosom love’s pervading glow ; 
_ Bless the Hand that sends us, through the winter’s gloom, 
_ Beams of holy radiance its darkness to illume ; 
See that you intercept not one such blessed ray, 
_ Let its brightnegs fall on youthful head or grey. 
Forth from the Throne of Mercy have those blessings sped— 
Let their light encircle every heart and head ; 
Seek to spread around you happiness and joy, 
Let this merry Christmas be one without alloy. 
Have you no old friend who, poor in life’s last fading gear, 
May join your merry party and partake your Christmas cheer ? 
Is there no poor relation whose home is dark and mean ? 
Bring him with hearty welcome to share the festive scene. 
Are there no poor around who want both fire and meat ? 
Helping their wants ‘will make your own sweet pleasures 
doubly sweet. | ; | 
Then hail the happy Christmas—the joyful, blissful time 
That spreads its deep enjoyment o’er every age and clime. 
Forget in its sweet memories all things to disunite, 
And let each spirit try itself by love’s most holy light! 
Thus let it be a blessed feast of joy and love and praise, 
And bear into the coming year its pure and healing rays. 
Let voice to voice ring welcome—let hand with hand unite— 
- While ‘‘ Happy Christmas’’ echoes in tones of glad delight! 
Hang up the shining holly! pile up the yule log’s blaze! — 
To all a merry Christmas and happy length of days! 
Superstition or THE AtueEtst.—No one is so thoroughly superstitious 
as the godless man. The Christian is composed by the belief of a wise, 
all-ruling Father, whose presence filis the void unknown with light and 
order; but to the man who has dethroned God, the spirit-land is, indeed, » 
in the words of the Hebrew poet, “a land of darkness and the shadow — 
of death,” without any order, “where the light is as darkness.” Life and 
death to him are haunted grounds, filled with goblin forms of vague and 
shadowy dread.—Mrs. Stowe. 
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Che Raben of Surich. 

On the Etzel mountain in Switzerland stands a little chapel 
erected in memory of Saint Meinrad. Year after year long 
trains of pilgrims may be seen wending their way to this 
chapel to pray, and leaving it loaded with little pictures and 
other mementoes brought in honour of the saint. St. Meinrad, 
who lived some three or four centuries ago, was a very pious 
man, and, feeling that the snares and temptations of the world 
still presented themselves too enticingly to his eyes, he resolved 
to retire into solitude and devote his whole life to the service of 
God and to doing good to such of his fellow-creatures as 
might require his aid. For this purpose he cleared a portion of 
the forest on the Etzel, and built himself a wooden hut, 
round which he made a garden. Very soon sweet flowers 
and luxuriant vegetation made it a lovely spot; and the 
hermit, whose sole subsistence was the produce of his garden, 
never left his retirement unless called upon to visit the poor 
or sick, who relied on his charity, and were convinced of his 
skill in the healing art. Never did he go to the neighbouring - 
villages on those errands of mercy without bringing succour 
and comfort to the afflicted, and bestowing upon them neces- — 
sities and such little luxuries as it was in his power to give. 

The fame of the saint spread far and near, and many a 
weary wayfarer toiling up the mountain uncovered his head 
with awe as he approached the little garden blooming in the 
orest, and beheld the venerable hermit seated on a low stool 
at his door, reading some book of devotion intently, but 
willing to lay it aside without hesitation to attend to the 
wants, bodily or spiritual, of his visitor. 

- One day two ill-looking men were strolling through the 
forest as if in search of some place, and from their conversa- 
tion it might be gathered that the hut of the hermit was the 
place they sought. They were evidently strangers from a 
distance, who, having heard of Saint Meinrad and his lonely 
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life, were persuaded that he must have some treasure con- 
cealed in his hut; and being without any feelings of reverence 
for his character, they were determined to possess themselves 
of his hidden hoard, whatever it might be. After a long 
search that only made them more eager for their prey, they 
at last succeeded in finding the hut of St. Meinrad, and, 
hiding behind the trees that encircled his garden like a belt, 
they watched the hermit, who was, as usual in fine weather, 
sitting outside his door, for a few minutes unobserved. The 
slanting rays of the declining sun shone on St. Meinrad’s 
head and circled his grey hairs as with a glory; along robe 
of brown serge, girdled with a leathern belt, fell almost to 
his feet, and as he lifted his mild eyes to heaven from the 
book he was reading, he might have been supposed to be 
praying for the wicked men who were so ruthlessly) gazing 
upon him. A rustle of the branches drew the hermit’s atten- 
tion in the direction of the strangers, who advanced without 
any hostility in their manner, and, taking off their hats, 
requested some refreshment. 

‘Come in, my sons; you are welcome to whatever my hut 
~ affords,” said the unsuspecting hermit, ushering them in. 
The taller of the two, a ruffian named Hans, touched his 
companion significantly with his elbow as they followed their 
host, a hint that was replied to by a sardonic grin on the face 
of Rudolf. Having placed some coarse bread and a salad, 
with a pitcher of water, on the table before them, the hermit 
invited them to eat, which they did with an appetite that — 
speedily made an end of the fare so hospitably provided for 
them. 

‘<¢- You were hungry, my sons ; you must have travelled far,” 
remarked their host, rather surprised at the rapid disappear- 
of the eatables. 
_ You would say so, if you knew how much we have walked 
since we broke our fast this morning,” replied Hans; ‘ but 
have you nothing better than water to give us to dtink . 2 
thought you said we were welcome to anything here?”’ 
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‘And I said truly,” replied the hermit, rather surprised at 
the tone of insolence with which the man spoke, “you are 
welcome, but I have nothing better than water to offer you, 
it has been my drink for years.”’ 

“What do you do with all your money, then ?”’ inquired 
Rudolf, who, having ceased eating, began to join in the con- 
versation. 


- maney.t !”? repeated St. Meinrad in surprise, ‘‘ I have not 
any money.”’ 

old man,” said savagely, ‘‘ deliver up your | 
_ gold at once, for we are determined to have it, and you may as 
well give it quietly.” | 

‘T have already told you that I have no gold or money of 
any description,” replied the hermit with gentle dignity. 
“My sons, I nave given you the best my hut afforded, there- 
fore go in peace.”’ | 

‘¢ We came for your treasure, and without it we do not move a 
step,” shouted Rudolf, striking hisiron-shod staff on the ground. 

‘‘Then, my son, I fear your stay with me will be a long 
one,’ said the old man mildly. 

“Tt is of no use bandying words,” cried Hans fiercely, 
‘Cand we have no time to waste; for the last time, will you 
deliver up the gold 

It was in vain for the poor saint to protest that he was not 
possessed of any; the ruffians soon lost all patience, and, 
falling upon him, murdered him cruelly, and then proceeded 
to search the hut for the treasure they felt sure it contained. 
Every corner was explored; the very floor was probed with 
their long pointed sticks, but in vain; no treasure appeared, 
and at length they began to believe that the hermit had 
spoken the truth, and an uneasy feeling took possession of 
them as they looked at his lifeless body and thought how 
unnecessary a crime they had committed. A sudden horror 
took hold upon them as they saw his grey hair, so lately gilt 
by the sunbeams, now dabbled in blood, and, rushing ome 
_ the hut, they fled away as if for their lives. 
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- But not unnoticed was the murder committed, although no 
_ human being was near the spot. Two large ravens that had 
been reared by St. Meinrad, and had been for years his 
constant companions, pursued the murderers as they ran, 
wheeling in circles round their heads and croaking dismally 
into their ears. The cries of the birds struck terror into the 
hearts of the flying wretches, who could not drive them away ; 
and as they sped on, trying to escape from them, the infuriated 
ravens still flew at them and uttered the most discordant 
' Shrieks in their ears. 

At last Zurich was reached, and, thankful to have got to a 
_ place of shelter, the two men went-quickly into the first inn 
they reached, but the ravens would not be shut out, they 
dashed themselves against the windows and made such a 
ndise that, astonished at their conduct, the people of the house 


admitted them, when they instantly flew at the murderers, — 


trying to tear their flesh with their beaks, and uttering furious 


cries. The other guests stared in wonder at the extraordinary | 


occurrence, and the two wretches could not conceal their 
terror and confusion as they tried to defend themselves from 
the attacks of the birds. Beginning to suspect that some- 
thing must be wrong, the spectators seized upon the murderers 


and brought them before the authorities. Finding thatsome ~ 


one recognised the ravens, and horrified at the manner in 
which they had been discovered and brought to justice, the 


ruffians fell on their. knees and confessed their crime, to the 
horror of all who heard them. They were sentenced to death, — 


and paid the penalty of their wickedness on the wheel. 

A chapel was erected where the hut of St. Meinrad stood, 
and a hotel is also built near the spot. The inn at which 
the murderers took refuge became very famous, and its owner, 
in honour of the circumstance, changed its name for ‘‘ The 
Raven ;”’ and to this day any one who visits Zurich may, if he 
will, see it flourish under that title. Thus ends the story of 


‘¢The Raven of Zurich.” 
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Christmas Bells. 


Lovp Christmas bells,—glad, merry, Christmas bells, 
How joyfully they peal. The hidden wells 

Of feeling echo back the changeful sound 

Till mem’ry’s chambers ring with thoughts profound. 

Hark! in the midnight how the clanging rush 

_ Of joy tumultuous breaks the solemn hush 

Of night. The bells, with blended praise and prayer, 
Fling their glad voices on the silent, air. 

Thus in the time of old—that loving time— 

Was heard the voices whose angelic chime 

Proclaimed ‘‘ Good will on earth and peace to men!”’ 

Those Christmas bells ring forth the words again. 
How many hear them with unheeding ears ; 

How many with full heart and falling tears 

Shrink from their sound. Ah, Christmas bells! ye great 

With bitter sound, and with blessing shout ; 

One heart gives merry echoes from its cell, 

' Another breaks beneath your solemn knell. 

Sweet happy Christmas bells, peal forth on high, 
Fill with your melody earth, air, and sky, 

Raise the sad heart from visions of the past, 

With all their gloomy shadows overcast, _ 

To future blessing. Touch with loving thought 
The furrow’d brow with sorrow’s teaching fraught ; 
Fill with"your bright, unclouded, cheery light 

The soul whose wings of joy pass human sight ; 
Ring forth your melody in some dark spot, 

Where ‘neath your chime e’en poverty’s forgot; 
Breathe o’er the baby in its downy nest, 

And leave an echo in its dreaming breast ; 

Come to the aged one on winter’s blast, 

And summon by your sound the happy past! 
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On rich and poor—the ancient and the young— 
Let your sweet harmony of life be flung; 
Blending the masses in your melting breath, 
Fusing in one, joy, sorrow, life, and death. 

é Hands that have rung you crumble in the dust, 
Yet from your throats, begrim’d with time and rust, 
The joyful diapason fills the air, 

And “ Christmas bells”’ invite to praise and prayer. 


Closing Srenes. 


THE DEATH OF DR. DODDRIDGE. 


‘* Bury me not in Egypt, but bury me with my fathers,” 
was the dying command of the patriarch Jacob, who thus 
expressed a desire which is very commonly felt. To have a 
grave near those we have loved on earth, and where those who 
are left can let fall the tears of affection, is generally anticipated 
with satisfaction. For many years before his last illness Dr. | 
-Doddridge felt this desire, and frequently mentioned it to his 
_ friends. His Meeting-place at Northampton had many endear- 
ing associations ; near it lay many of his departed friends ; — 
there lay some of his children, and to that place he expected — 
many of his spiritual children would be brought as their last 
resting place. We cannot wonder, therefore, that this holy 
man should have selected that spot as his last home. ) 

In December, 1750, he went to St. Albans to preach a funeral 
sermon for his friend, Dr. Samuel Clark. On that occasion 
he caught a severe cold, and from that time it became evident 
that his work was nearly done. To be unable to labour 
publicly was a great trouble to him, but he gave increased 


attention to his studies, and specially hurried forward his — 


‘‘ Family Expositor.” His friends and correspondents noticed 
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CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS. 


.a great improvement in spirituality and heavenly-mindedness, 
though he had ever been remarkable for his excellence in 
these respects. Being anxious to use all reasonable means 
for lengthening a life which had been made such a blessi ng 
to the Church and the world, he moved from place to place 
according to the advice of his physicians. As his strength 
continued to decrease, he was strongly urged to go to Lisbon 
to try the benefit of a warmer climate. On taking this advice 
he felt how uncertain was his return, and he therefore assured 
his friends that the place of his burial was now a matter of no | 
concern to him, but wherever it pleased God to call him from 
earth there he desired his body to be laid. On Sunday, 13th 
_ October, be landed at Lisbon, having borne the inconveniences 
of the voyage remarkably well.. Soon after his arrival the 
rainy season set in; storms of uncommon violence prevented 
his benefiting by fresh air and exercise; his little stock of 
strength was soon exhausted. At three o’clock on Saturday 
morning, October 26th, 1751, his heavenly Father summoned 
him to his eternal rest. For twenty-one years he was pastor 
of a congregation and director of a flourishing academy, but 
the Church and the world are chiefly indebted to him for the 
many excellent writings by which he endeavoured to benefit 
mankind in his life, and by which, ‘‘he being dead, yet 
speaketh.” 

Cuntivation or Frowers.—The cultivation of flowers is of all the 
amusements of mankind the one to be selected and approved as the most 
innocent in itself, and most perfectly devoid of i injury or annoyance to 
others; the employment is not only conducive to health and peace of 
mind, but, probably, more good-will has arisen, and friendships been 
founded, by the intercourse and communication connected with this pur- 
_ suit, than from any other whatsoever. The pleasures, the ecstasies of the — 
horticulturist, are harmless and pure; a streak, a tint, a shade, becomes 
his triumph, which, though often obtained by chance, is secured alone by 
- morning care, by evening caution, and the vigilance of days; an employ 
which, in its various grades, excludes neither the opulent nor the indigent, 


and, teeming with boundless variety, affords an unceasing excitement to 
emulation, without contention or ill-will.—Jesse. 
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Che Israelites and their Meighbours. 

4 Tse CuarpEans.—As Babylon, the capital of the Chaldeans, 
was as much as 500 miles from Jerusalem, we can scarcely 
_ reckon these people among the near neighbours of Israel; 
and as the Chaldean supremacy did not begin till the kingdom 
of Judah was near its close, the two nations had no very 
lengthened acquaintance. Yet that acquaintance was of a 
most important character; and as the Lord chése the © 
Chaldeans as a rod wherewith to punish his people, there is a - 
strong reason for finishing the history of ‘‘ The Israelites . 


and their Neighbours” with aféw words about the Chaldeans. 


The ancient kingdom of Babylon was doubtless founded by 
Nimrod, ‘‘ the mighty hunter,” #.e., he hunted men by perse- : 
cution, oppression, and tyranny. ‘This was probably the first 
- domination that was distinguished by the name of a kingdom — 
on the face of the earth, but its history for the next 1,600 
years is so interwoven with that of its neighbours that it is 
now impossible to separate them. Our remarks will refer to- 
the last Chaldean monarchy, and its connection with Israel. 
The Israelites had a strong propensity for idolatry; and 
however degraded and foolish the worship of those around | 


them, they were certain to find imitators among the people of © 


the Lord. ‘For 900 years after leaving Egypt, the Israelites 
continued to insult the God of their fathers, and only when 
all kinds of minor punishments. proved ineffectual, did the 
Lord determine to carry them into captivity. The Chaldeans 


were chosen by God to accomplish this design. They were a 


nation “ bitter and hasty, terrible and dreadful.” They were 
noted for courage and cruelty, and at that time were in the full 
strength which attends youth and victory. Nebuchadnezzar » 
was then their king, and he was their only king of any 
importance. Under Zedekiah, king of Judah, he besieged — 
- Jerusalem, threw down its walls, burnt its houses, and 

- demolished its temple. Its king and most of its mighty men 
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472 EDUGATION, | 
were slain, its people were carried away captive into B abylon 
Daniel and his three friends were among the captives. Thes 

pious youths were selected for a course of special training, 


that they might be fit to stand in the king’s presence. When \ 


their training was finished, the king found them “ten times 


better than all the magicians and astrologers that were in his 
realm.”” During the next few years Nebuchadnezzar had 
many opportunities of knowing that God who had used him 
- asa rod ofiron to chastise the nations. But in the height 
of his power he forgot the true God, he attributed his power 
to his idol and to himself, and in the very midst of his pride 
his power was taken from him; he was driven from men, he 
lost his reason, and spent his time with the beasts of the 
field until his discipline was complete. Then he declared— 
‘‘Now I Nebuchadnezzar praise and extol and honour the 
King of heaven, all whose works are truth, and his ways 
judgment: and those that walk in pride he is able to abase.” 
When Nebuchadnezzar had learnt this lesson he was restored 
to his kingdom. His entire reign lasted for forty-three years, 
and when he died the glory of the Chaldean empire departed. 
Evil-merodach succeeded him, and reigned two years; two 
‘other weak and wicked men followed, and the empire was 
fmally conquered in the reign of Belshazzar, who, having 
insulted the God of heaven, was allowed to fall under the 
sword of the Persians. With Belshazzar terminated the 
Chaldean empire, B.C. 538. : W. 


‘Epvcation.—Of all the blessings which it has pleased Providence to 
allow us to cultivate, there is not one which breathes a purer fragrance, 
or bears a heavenlier aspect, than education. It is a companion which no 
misfortunes can depress—no clime destroy—no enemy alienate—no des- 
potism enslave—at home a friend—abroad an introduction—in solitude a 
solace—in society an ornament—it chastens vice—it guides virtue—it 
gives at once a grace and government to genius. Without it, what is 


man? A splendid slave! a reasoning savage! vacillating between the — 


dignity of an intelligence derived from God and the degradations of 
passions participated with brutes, and in the accident of their alternate 


horrid hope of annihilation.— Phillips. 


ascendency, shuddering at the terrors of an hereafter, or hugging the 


| 


Old Jonathan. | 
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all one the most 


Mr. Ricnarp Tuornton, of Lloyd’s, better known in City 
circles as ‘‘Old Dick Thornton,” has, we perceive, left a 
fortune computed at three millions sterling, of which £90,000 | 
is to go to the principal London charities, Christ’s Hospital 
_ getting £15,000. Mr. Thornton, who lived to be nearly 
ninety, was all his life a citizen of the old school, constant in 
business, rigid in details, always denouncing the wastefulness 
of the new generation. There is a story told of him that he 
once censured a relative, himself immensely rich, for keeping 
a brougham, saying that the way for a young man to be 
certainly ruined was to indulge in the ‘ luxuries” fit only for 
the old.—Pall Mall Gazette. | 
Another story is that he once wagered £50,000 that the 
funds would touch a certain price at three p.m. on a given 
day. Two p.m. came, and the price was not reached. He 
drew a cheque for the £50,000, and, leaving it with his clerk 
to pay over, departed from his office. By three a change had 
taken place, and he was the winner instead of the loser. He 
‘is also said to have: made large sums by insuring, at high 
rates, overdue ships supposed to be lost, but which shortly 
afterwards came into port. 
_ [How lamentably ignorant are such men as this Mr. 
Thornton of the immense responsibility of wealth. They seem 
to be unaware that it is a talent for which they will speedily 
have to give account at the judgment-seat of Christ. It were 
better far for such men to have been among the poorest of 
the poor than to abuse or to hide such talents in a napkin.— 
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Kittle Son. 

little son !—we laid him down, 

Not seeing that he wore a crown ; 
Bright angels placed it on his head, © 

. And then we foolish called him “dead.” 


Our only son !—not quite a year, | 

_ Since, ’mid our sorrow, woe, and fear, 
_Qur hearts by death’s stern mandate torn, 
We foolish said, ‘‘ A man is born.” 


Our little son!—so kindly sent 

‘When needed most, and we, content, 

_ Saw not with our poor foolish eyes _ 
- God lent an Angel from the skies. 


Our little son !—with anxious ir | 
We madly fought to hold thee here ; 
God’s hand safe drew thee to his breast, 
And we, so foolish, could not rest. 


Our little 1 son !—safe Seda all woe, 

And we refused to let thee go; 

Our darkened eyes, with fearful gazo, 
Saw not our Father thro’ the haze. | 


Our little son !—thank God ’tis given | 
To thee to welcome us to Heaven, | 
To guide us on our way below ; 

Forgive us that we mourned thee so. 


Our little son !—an Angel now, 

_ God’s glory resting on thy brow ; 
Sorrow unknown, no pain, no fear, 
How could we foolish wish thee here. 


M. G. 
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 Bnecbotes of the Great and Good. 


_Gzorox ITT.—During the first mental malady with which this excellent — 
__ king was afflicted, he had several intervals of reason. On. these occasions 
+ he expressed his sincere sympathy with other sufferers, and declared his 
entire acquiescence in the Divine will. On his recovery he went pub- 
licly to St. Paul’s Cathedral to return thanks to God. : | 
Dr. Cuatmers.—On one occasion this eminent minister was entertained 
. at the house of a Scotch nobleman. The conversation was respecting 
pauperism, and the Doctor obtained very marked attention to his views 
on the cause of pauperism and its cure. A venerable Highland chief was 
observed to be specially delighted with the Doctor’s wonderful conversa- 
tional powers. When this old chieftain retired to rest, he was seized with 
a fit of apoplexy, and in a few moments expired. As Dr. Chalmers stood 
among the distressed visitors, he broke out in a tremulous voice, “ Had 
I known that my venerable friend was within a few minutes of eternity, 
I would not have dwelt on pauperism in our evening’s conversation. I 
would have preached unto him Christ Jesus and him crucified, and would. 
have urged him with all earnestness to prepare for eternity. ” 3 
Marrxew Harz.—When upright judges were scarce, Sir Matthew 
Hale maintained a character for sound integrity. A person who had 
grievously injured him once called on him for advice. Sir Matthew gave — 
him the benefit of his great legal knowledge, but refused to take the usual — 
fee. "When asked how he could so treat an enemy, he replied, “I thank 
God I have learned to forget injuries.” | 
Ienatrvs.—John the Divine reckoned Ignatius among the disciples, 
and made him Bishop of Antioch. Trajan, the Roman Emperor, did his 
utmost to cause him to renounce his religion, and failing in his effort he 
ordered the holy man to be thrown to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre 
of Rome, for the amusement of the people. Im full confidence of his 


approaching reward, he exclaimed, on arriving at the scene of his martyr- — : 


dom, “ Let all the torments that men or devils can invent befall me, so 
that I may but enjoy my Lord Jesus Christ.” | | 

Guyron.—During one of the visitations of the plague at Marseilles the 
city became a desert, grass grew in the streets, and a funeral met you 
at every step. A long and learned discussion among the physicians 
led them to the conclusion that they should not be able to find a remedy 
for the mysterious disease, until the dead body of one of its victims could 
be opened, examined, and reported on. It was, however, declared that 
- guch a work would infallibly cause the death of the operator. Guyon 
was at the time young, rich, and greatly celebrated, yet he offered 
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himself a sacrifice for the good of his country. He went home and made 
his will. He then shut himself up in a room with one of the victims 
of the pestilence: he completed the fearful operation, and gave a detailed | 
account of his observations. He placed his papers in a vase of vinegar, 


was then removed § toa lazaretto, and i in twelve hours was numbered with 
the dead. | 


The readers of the Youru’s Macazinz have now received above sixty 
anecdotes of the “Great and Good.’’ .They have been collected from 
many different sources, and represent great variety of age, position in life, 
&c. It is now suggested that these anecdotes should be read over again, 
to ascertain what lessons of value they contain; that they should be 


talked about ; and that whatever in them an n intelligent youth approves he 
should determine to imitate. 


W. H. 


Useful  Stutistics. 


Tue Post Orricer.—No department of the public service has made 
more progress of late years than the Post Office. From 17387 to 1797 no 
increase of its income took place, and from 1788 to 1797 there was an 
annual decrease of £13,198. In 1783 the Post Office revenue did not 
exceed £150,000 per annum, but the following year some improvements 
were introduced, and in fourteen years the income rose to £606,000 per 
annum. In 1783 two millions of newspapers passed through the Post 
Office ; in 1797 no fewer than eight millions were forwarded by the same 
medium. In 1839 the old system of charging according to distance was 
in operation, and that year 70,000,000 letters passed through the Post 
Office. Since that year the postage has been uniform, and a wonderful 
increase in the number of letters has been the result. In 1844 they rose 
to 240,000,000, and in 1865 they have not been under 700,000,000, being 
ten times as many as under the old system. London alone circulates 
more than twice as many letters now as all England did in 1839. It 
possesses 1,100 receiving houses and letter-pillars, the United Kingdom 
possessing 16,000 such places. On an average 120 letters per annum are 
left at every house in the United Kingdom. 


W. 
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LONDON SUNDAY: SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, EC. 
DIET. 


N & P 0 = Corn Fiovr, to be fully ap- 
and obtained in its perfect con- 

t dition, kept dry, and apart from 
anything that imparts a flavour. 
In 7lbs. and 14lbs. It is sup- 


7 | P ATE Nv plied in Tins at the same price 


in Packets, and warranted te 


CORN F LOU keep sweet in any climate fo) 


| : € 4 or 5 years. 
e re BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” is now Signed by the Ma! is 
on each 


Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instea | of 
Brown & Parson’s. 
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